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Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 


Skits ; ; 

a eee Super markets are organized and staffed to give ‘super 

Testis thease service at seeable savings. Every product, every service, is : 
‘ under one roof, under one management, and can be chosen 

Slidefilms at one time. 

Pictorial Booklets 

Transparencies - Jam Handy operates the same way. From one central head- 

Slides quarters it offers a service for practically every “‘visual” 

Film Distribution presentation and film advertising need. 


Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 
Tape Recordings 


That’s why it is best to deal with Jam Handy. One-Stop Service 
saves time and needless extra accounting . . . many other 
costly duplications. Dealing with a self-contained organiza- 


Disc Recordings tion saves confusion . . . places the responsibility at a single 
Promotion Pieces source . . . gets the whole job done better, easier, at less cost. 
Poster Charts — . , 

Look at this list of Jam Handy products and services. If you 
Banners 


have a sales meeting program, a sales promotion activity or 
a film advertising project, get all the specialized help in one 
easy step: write or phone— 


Training Devices 
Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
Pageants 


Stage Presentations We | | 
Portable Stagettes 

Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service JAM HANDY 

Technicolor Productions 


Field Surveys Oganigélion 
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| 90,815 AGATE LINAGE is only that and nothing more . . . until 
| some medium either makes it “‘click” or it remains a mere 
Responses “rom Media Records statistic. We can’t well reproduce all of 
_ the ads that have paid off in The Free Press in the last 

| 119 years. There are quite a few. We cite here a typical 

| Women Readers example. The results from this ad suggest two things: 1 
(1) that Free Press readers respond well, and (2) they are 


of The Free Press desirous of becoming vocal. Which is a good sign. Markus- ! 
- ' Campbell Co. handling this copy says: “‘we have received 


_ over 500 inquiries to date”. Desire for self-improvement we 

Januvary— August, | submit is a commendable trait. Adds something to the 
status of our readers. Makes them better customers. Your 

1950 eats that’s _ advertising in The Free Press could do as well, maybe 


' 


better. 470,000 homes every day is our audience for your 
copy ... 26,000 more than you could have bought a year ago. 


THhe Detroit Free Press 
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(Advertisement) 


HOME PERMANENT WAVES 
IN ST. PAUL 


The growth of a relatively new 
product classification in St. Paul 
presents an interesting usage and 
preference trend picture. 

In the past four years the primary 
demand for home permanent wave 
kits has shown a significant growth. 
Percentagewise, here’s how St. Paul 
housewives have purchased wave kits 
over the last four years: 


Buyers of Permanent Wave Kits 


1950 ... 54.0% 
1949 aes ae 
1948 | oo. Md 
1947. eel 31.2 


Besides the growth of primary de- 
mand, the relative preference stand- 
ing among the various brands rounds 
out this trend. Brand “A” had its 
peak in 1948 with 92% consumer 
preference, and only two other 
brands showed above 1% of the total. 

Since that time much has_hap- 
pened in the St. Paul market. Brand 
“B”, which was non-existent in the 
market in 1948, captured a 12% 
preference in 1949 and jumped to 
16% in 1950, while the leader over 
this same period dropped from 92% 
to 78%. During this same _ period 
brands “C” and “D” have made 
inroads into the market while brands 
“F” and “G” have dropped to less 
than 1% preference, the miscellan- 
eous classification. Here is how the 
brand preference of home permanent 
wave kits has altered in the past four 
vears. 


1950 1949 1948 1947 


Brand “A” 87.6% 81.2% 92.9 $2.9 
Brand “B’ _.. 16.1 12.5 om 
Brand ‘‘C”’ 1.7 2.2 Fe 
Brand ‘‘D’’ 1.7 , as 

Brand “‘E”’ 1.2 as 2.1 3.9 
Brand “‘F’’ * - 2.4 9.6 
Brand ‘“G"’ i 11 
Miscellaneous _ 1.9 2.7 2.4 3.1 


This classification is only one of 
the 150 classifications studied in the 
1950 Consumer Analysis of the St. 
Paul Market. These classifications 
cover brand preference for foods, 
soaps, toiletries, beverages, home ap- 
pliances and general consumer buy- 
ing habits. If you are looking for 
pertinent information concerning 
your product in the St. Paul Market, 
send for this research report today. 
Write General Advertising Depart- 
ment, St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota, or 
Ridder-Johns Inc., with offices in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit and 
Minneapolis. 
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DIRECT MAIL 
TRADE PAPERS 
CATALOGS 


ALL OTHERS 


8,500 ADVERTISERS 
USE THE COMPLETE 
SALES TONIC! 


T.R. 
~ DIRECT MAIL 
TRADE PAPERS 
CATALOGS 


“ALL OTHERS — 


<< T.R. Advertisers know that T.R. is the 
only place where their advertising is seen 
at the buying moment by over 60%, of the 
total purchasing power of the United 
States. That is why over 8,500 wise manu- 
facturers use ‘“The Complete Sales Tonic’. 
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HABITUALLY CONSULTED BY ALL DEPARTMENT 

HEADS, REPRESENTING 60% OF THE TOTAL 

INDUSTRIAL PURCHASING POWER OF THE U. S., 

WHO ARE CONCERNED WITH WHAT TO BUY & 
WHERE TO BUY. 
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household 
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synonymous 
with leader- 
ship...these 
are the names 
on the thou- 
sands of 


Many of them are in your own community. 
large se yet yo have been up for many 
years— proof of their superior quality. 
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They must be better—for so many will accept no 
substitute. 
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Where the retail sales index has topped 
all but one or two major cities nearly 
every month for 10 years, and is 20% 
above the average for all cities as large 


or larger. 


Where per capita buying power and 
retail purchases are 40% above the na- 


tional average. 


Where one newspaper — The Mil-. 
waukee Journal—reaches 93% of all 
homes in the City Zone, and 69% of 
all homes in the City Zone and Retail 


Trading Zone combined. 


Where advertising rates are 25% 
lower than the average for U. S. news- 


papers of comparable size. 


Where advertisers, during the first 
half of 1950, used the largest volume of 
linage in The Milwaukee Journal ever 
published anywhere fn the first half of 
any ycar—21,464,276 lines. 


Where color newspaper advertising 
has reached the peak of performance 
and volume among all newspapers—in 


1948, 1949, and the first half of 1950. 


Where research and facts make 
your advertising and merchandising job 
more effective — through the pioneer 
“Consumer Analysis,’ a new reader- 
ship study of the entire content of a 
254-page Sunday newspaper, through 
a comprehensive textbook on news- 


paper color, and other reliable data. 


Where advertising works better be- 
cause it reaches a higher proportion of 
better customers who can afford better 


living. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


Thus Better Homes & Gardens becomes one of 
the three biggest man-woman magazines 


—and the only one that got there 
entirely through 100% service! 


What has happened here has never happened 


before—in all publishing history. 

Never before has a magazine of selected, top- 
buying readership grown to such mass-circu- 
lation size. 

Now, with more than 3%-million circulation, 
Better Homes & Gardens is one of the three 
biggest magazines read with equal interest by 
men and women. 

This is weleome news to any advertiser. But 
remember, when you measure BH&G, you only 
start with its size. 


For here, as nowhere else, is a multimillion 
audience screened for keen interest—with every 
word of the magazine devoted to helpful advice 
on how to run a home, how to raise a family. 


Here, as nowhere else, is a mass market of 
3'-million families who read BH&G solely for 


its 100% service content. 


Here, as nowhere else, are spontaneous growth 
and reader devotion that produce tremendous 
response for advertisers. 


You certainly don’t need a slide rule to figure 
why Better Homes & Gardens belongs up at 
the top on any media list, these days. 


se 
we 


CUSTOMERS—BY THE COLUMN-LOAD 


Americans are inveterate travelers. If they can’t make 
it to Fiji they compromise—anyone who's been on a VU. S. 
highway of a Sunday can certify the fact. Perhaps, then, 
it won't surprise you to read of a bright young Miss who 
makes her living as a travel authority but who’s never 
booked a single cruise! She’s Virginia Day. Instead of 
running the usual sort of travel bureau where, for a fee, 
you're allowed to have your mind made up as to whether 
you'd rather go to the Rockies or Bermuda, Miss Day 


PARTY! .. . Elizabeth Adams, Tom Gilliams and Virginia Day 
celebrate the first anniversary of their "“Travel-Go-Round.” 


writes a travel column, with a fat list of advertisers, car- 
ried in 27 newspapers in 19 East-Central cities. And if 
you want the unvarnished truth, Miss Day simply writes 
the column. The lady at the head of the outfit is actually 
Mrs. Elizabeth Adams. 


This is the third booming year of her column, a chatty 
affair, rather like Nancy Sasser’s “Buy-Lines.”’ She signs 
up steamship lines, hotels, airlines, railroads and resorts 
on a contract basis and each is guaranteed, according to 
the amount of money spent, a certain number of lines in 
the column, ““Travel-Go-Round.” The column says, the 
attractive Mrs. A., is a success because it provides high 
readership at low cost, believability because of endorse- 
ment of a travel authority, quality-mass circulation in 
carefully selected markets. Furthermore, says she, she 
provides a medium tailor-made to solve the special selling 
problems of the travel business. 


The clients get individual treatment in Travel-Go- 
Round. Typical example of a smaller-space report is this: 


“If you haven’t much time, but want it to 
seem long—cruise away on the luxury liner SS 
PUERTO RICO. A balmy trip, just 11 days, 
with two in San Juan, one in Ciudad Trujillo 
.. . Alternate Thursdays, from N. Y. Ask for 
Bull Lines leaflet.” 


Travel-Go-Round can prove readability by the requests 
which come in for the booklet. ‘There’s no chance of a 
client asking, “But how do I know you’re bringing in 
the customers?” All Mrs. Adams has to do, in such 
cases, is to wave the letters of request in the client’s face. 


As a matter of fact, Starch tests showed that a 28-line 
advertisement within the column format, got observation 
and reading equal to a 200-line advertisement. Mention 
travel to the average person and he starts daydreaming. 
Furthermore, most people have a bargain, or at least a 
shopping, instinct. The reader may not think he’s in- 
terested in a vacation, but in scanning Travel-Go-Round 
he will eventually start making comparisons of costs and 
services and values. 


Many advertisers feel that the column helps them com- 
pensate for off-season loss of business. And of course the 
very nature of off-season vacations gives Mrs. Adams a 
chance to hammer home rate bargains, uncrowded hotels. 


But the column provides its quota of headaches for 
Mrs. Adams. There’s the question of two airlines, for 
instance, each going to the same place. To prevent con- 
ict, Mrs. A. schedules them at different times. And 
she’s a shrewd saleswoman: She always can get a contract 
renewed, or bettered, by saying to one of the airlines, or 
railroads, or next-door resorts thinking of taking smaller 
space or even of canceling, “But your competition will 
get a better break.’ Generally that does it. 


And as Mrs. Adams puts it: “You can’t sample a 10- 
day cruise the way you sample a package of biscuit mix. 
You have to take somebody’s word for it—and Travel- 
(Jo-Round’s Virginia Day is that somebody!” 


THE TRUCKS IN THE GARDEN 


“It doesn’t take much to attract a crowd in New 
York” (You've heard the old bromide) must be graven 
on our consciousness. Recently as we strolled past the 
Chatham Walk, outdoor dining-garden of the Hotel 
Chatham, we almost edged into the road to escape the 
crowd. “Probably just some movie star,” thought we. 
And the snatches of conversations we heard bore us out 
... “She’s sure one big job,” one guy was saying to his 
companion.” “But trucks in a garden!” countered his 
friend. And by gosh, he was right. Not one truck. Six 
White trucks, of every size and description and_ color. 
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YOU DON'T KNOW 
Koger Swath 
BUT WE DO 


He's One of 6,000 Employees 
At Eli Lilly and Company 


in Indianapolis .... 


AND HE'S ONE OF OUR 353,000* SUBSCRIBERS 


Roger and his fellow workers at Lilly's . . . one of America's leading manufacturers of pharmaceutical products ... are 
well paid and steadily employed. They . .. and thousands of others working in scores of diversified industries in Indian- 


apolis . . . represent a rich and responsive market for every type of product. 


That's why Marion County has an effective-buying-power average of $5,705 per family* . . . and stands eighth among 


the nation's 32 largest metropolitan counties in both effective buying power and retail sales per family! 


That's why market baskets in Indianapolis are fuller . . . why sales of new cars, refrigerators, television sets, and other 


luxury items are soaring in the ‘Heart of Hoosierland." 


And—we're very proud—they're buying ...and reading... 
The Indianapolis Star and The Indianapolis News every day. 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY oe NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


*Publisher’s statements, Ist quarter, 1950 


tSales Management's ‘Survey of Buying Power.” 
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GUY GILLETTE 


LOOK WHAT GREW . in the Chatham's garden! This 
is part of White's crowd-attracting exhibit of trucks... . 


And they were occupying space usually consumed by one 
of the big city’s swankest outdoor eating places. 


It took us five minutes to work our way up to the 
entrance and see for ourselves. There wasn’t a familar 
white table or a gayly-striped umbrella in the Chatham 
Walk. They'd all been taken out and somehow The 
White Motor Company had managed to cram six of 
its carryalls into an area which never boasted more 
than 40 tables. All over the place bright young men, with 
the White Motor Company identification pins on their 
lapels, were telling people the fine points of these trucks. 
And, as one of them pointed out to me later, not one 
in a thousand of the viewers was a potential buyer. 


We discovered that one of the gentlemen was P. Lb. 
Tobin, regional manager for White. He was busily tell- 
ing a Park Avenue matron, just out of Helena Ruben- 
stein’s salon, about White’s new Tilt-Cab, which as 
the name suggests has a cab which tilts completely onto 
its nose, thus disclosing the engine for servicing. “The 
lady was enthralled and said, “But, my dear man. Sup- 
pose the thing dropped on the garageman’s head.” MIr. 
‘Tobin looked pained but explained that it was impos- 
sible for the cab to drop once it was locked into place. 


“We thought it was a good idea to have such an exhibit 
since the American Trucking Association is having its big 
convention around the corner at the Waldorf. But we 
certainly didn’t anticipate that the general public would 
care a fig about it,” he told us. 


This was on a Tuesday and the exhibit was to continue 
through Friday. Mr. Tobin said that his men, sent along 
from the New York offices to help conventioneers, had 
their tongues hanging out. All day mobs of people had 
been crawling into trucks, asking all manner of questions 
(from the idiot’s delight type to surprisingly acute ones), 
wanting to take a ride and just killing time. We noticed 
that the White men were remaining courteous in the face 
of it all. 


“Never know who’s a customer,” said Mr. Tobin. 


White was not selling any of the trucks on display. In 
the first place, most delegates to the convention were from 
places other than New York and White merely took the 
names of those interested in a particular model and for- 
warded it to the dealer nearest the prospect. And the com- 
pany doesn’t even know if its exhibit was a success. “How 
can you tell about a thing like this?” asked Mr. ‘Tobin. 


DETROIT 
190 MILES 


ALL BY ITSELF 


CHICAGO 
90 MILES 


INDIANAPOLIS 
140 MILES 


South Bend’s geographical location frees it from the in- 
fluence of other markets. “Test Town, U.S.A.” is self-con- 
tained, self-controlled, self-sufficient. The people who live 
here, buy here —not elsewhere. They are guided by one 
newspaper—and only one. You can’t beat this single-news- 
paper, single-market combination for tests you can trust! 
Get all the facts. Write for free market data book entitled 
“Test Town, U.S. A.” 
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STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. * NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


~ SOUTH BEND, 
IND. 
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address: WASHINGTON 


Here in the Nation’s Capital—world center of free 
Government and keystone of Democracy—is the 
home of Capital Airlines. 

from “address: Washington,” Capital directs the 


operation of its vast system of 73 cities—from the 


450 flights daily serving these Capital Cities... 


" ashington « New York « Pittsburgh « Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « Milwaukee « Minneapolis St. Paul 
New Orleans « Atlanta e Mgbile « Birmingham « Knoxville « Memphis ¢ Akron « Canton e Asheville 
Henderso nville « Baltimore e Saginaw « Bay City « Midland « Bristol e Kingsport e Johnson City « Buffale 
Niagara Falls e Greensboro « High Point « Burlington « Charleston, W. Va. e Charlotte « Chattanooga 
Cheboygan » Pellston « Petoskey e Harbor Springs Clarksburg « Elmira e Corning « Raleigh « Durham 
Elizabeth City e Erie e Flint e Grand Rapids « Harrisburg « Huntsville « Lansing « Morgantown 


Atlantic to the West, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. One of the nation’s leading carriers, Capital 
last year served nearly a million anda half passengers. 
And Capital’s 23 years of experience is your assurance 


of greater comfort, greater safety and better service. 
co _o 


apital 


Muskegon « Newark e Norfolk e Virginia Beach « Portsmouth » Newport News « Williamsburg AIAL INE. 
Philadelphia e Reading « Richmond e Rochester e Rocky Mount « Youngstown Sharon e Warren Ss 
Wheeling « Steubenville Sault Ste. Marie e Toledo « Traverse City e Williamsport « Winston-Salem 
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2,300,000 shoppers buy /omllg Coucle in the 


same chain groceries where your products are sold 
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advertise your grocery 


products in family Cucle where 


Unless you know how many of a magazine’s 
readers shop in grocery stores where you have 
distribution, there is no way of knowing your 


percentage of effective circulation. 


Every impression counts in Family Circle 
because the magazine is bought exclusively 
by 2,300,000 housewife shoppers in 8,655 


stores of 12 leading grocery chains that ring 


NATIONAL OR SECTIONAL 


Because Family Circle’s 47-state 

circulation is available as a national 
unit or in any combination of 17 sec- 
tional editions, 
coverage exactly parallels product dis- 
tribution. Sectional circulation guaran- 
tees for 1951 are shown on map. 


® 41% gain in advertising revenue 


ADVERTISING 


your advertising 


BIG GAINS 


~ 
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® 26% gain in national advertising linage 
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new grocery product advertisers 
new non-grocery product advertisers 
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up 3-1/3 BILLION dollars annually — 11% 
of U.S. grocery sales. If your products are 
distributed by any of the chains that sell 
Family Circle, you can’t buy more econom- 


ical, more effective advertising coverage. 


Make Family Circle your basic grocery 
advertising medium — where every impres- 


sion counts, 
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NEW ANTENNA MAKES WHO 
A FAR BETTER BUY THAN EVER! 


WH O’s Potential Nighttime 
Audience Increased 92.7%! 


WHO will be operating soon with two new 50 kw transmitters 
(AM and FM), two new antennas, and a new 780-foot tower. 
Representing a $400,000 investment, this new equipment 
not only improves WHO’s transmission, but also brings 
two hundred thousand new people within WHO's .5 milli- 
volt contour — nearly three million new people within 
WHO's nighttime fading zone! 


Here are the figures: 


|]. es 


Area Inside .5 Millivolt 


Contour (Square Miles) 


Population Inside .5 
Millivolt Contour 


Area Inside Nighttime 


Fading Zone (Sq. Miles) 


Population Inside Night- 


time Fading Zone 


‘Area of lowa is 52,680 sq. mi. 


84,500 89,000 
73,000 125,300 


3,162,400 


6,096,300 


Population figures based on 1940 Census. 


NEW AM EQUIPMENT 


WHO's new 780-foot tower, a 
300-degree vertical-directional- 
ized antenna, is the result of 
years of research and experimen- 
tation by WHO’s Technical Re- 
Before the 
equipment was actually built, a 
small model tower and antenna 
were erected and operated at 
WHO's frequency. 
This model test made it possible 
for WHO's engineers to perfect 
the design and to determine 
exactly what the new equipment 
would do in terms of more ef- 
The new 


search Laboratory. 


ten times 


fective transmission. 


{4 


antenna’s design almost com- 
pletely eliminates unusable ra- 
diation above 40 degrees from 
the earth and_ returns _ this 
energy to horizon levels. 


NEW FM EQUIPMENT 


A new 12-bay super-gain FM an- 
tenna has been installed near 
the top of the 780-foot tower. 
This antenna radiates 400 kw 
effective radiated power and is 
driven by a new 50 kw FM 
transmitter. Space has also been 
provided on the tower for pos- 
sible future installation of a 
super-gain TV antenna. 


WHO’s major investment in new 
AM and FM equipment makes 
this station the most modern 50 
kw operation in the U.S. —is 
proof of WHO’s determination to 
provide its listeners with topnotch 
radio service . . . its advertisers 
with outstanding radio values. 

The 1950 Towa Radio Audience 
Survey{ gives further evidence of 
WHO's leadership . . . reveals 
that WHO is “listened to most” 
by 37.5% of Iowa’s radio families, 
daytime — 43.9%, nighttime. 


Get all the facts about WHO, in- 
cluding a complimentary copy of 
the 1950 Survey. Write direct or 
ask Free & Peters. 


+The 1950 Iowa Radio Audience Survey 
is the thirteenth annual study of radio 
listening habits in Iowa. It was conducted 
by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita University 
and his staff. It is based on personal 
with 9,215 Iowa families, 
scientifically selected from Towa’s cities, 
towns, villages and farms. It is a “must” 
for every advertising, sales or marketing 
man who is interested in radio in general 
and the Iowa market in particular. 


W inl © 


interviews 


+ for lowa PLUS * 


Des Moines . ... 50,000 Watts 


Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


cy” FREE & PETERS, INC 


National Representative 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 


a WILLARD L, HEMSWORTH 
Named sales director of the 16mm Sound Division 
of Ampro Corp. to direct sales of all 14mm sound 
and silent projectors and related Ampro products. 
HARRY L. LAMPMAN 
Formerly associated with Beverwyck Breweries, Inc., 
as general sales manager, he has been appointed 
new director of sales and advertising, Acme Breweries. 
kes 
30 
— is 
1 to 
atch FELIX JAGER 
bers Promotion director of Cowles Magazines, Inc., has 
resigned to become vice-president of the Mitchel 
nce Beck Co., Inc., food brokers and import agents. 
> of 
eals JOSEPH H, MOSS, JR. 
” 
“ Appointed to the newly created post of manager of 
_ distribution from the Receiver Sales Division of 
Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 
in- 
r of 
| or 
JAMES H. HIGGINS 
urvey Named manager of the new Federal Government 
radio and Manufacturers’ Sales Department, Seiberling 
acted Rubber Co.; was head of manufacturers’ sales. 
sity 
sonal 
am, HYNES SPARKS 
“ities, 
aust” Elected president of The Symington-Gould Corp., 
eting he had been vice-president since 1942. As president 
neral _ he will continue in charge of general sales policies. 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE CO.: 
Fred P. Biggs (left), appointed president of the 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division; Stephen S. Con- 
way (right), promoted to vice-president in charge of 
sales for this and the Southern Wheel Divisions. 
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Here’s the way 


Sweet's Catalog Service 


works for you: 


catalog design 


Custom catalog design by Sweet’s starts with 
consultation with you to determine what in- 
formation is needed to bring about the buy- 
ing action you desire — specification, request 
for sales call, direct order. Then follows or- 
ganization of the information in a basic pat- 
tern for making your catalog easy to use and 
to understand. Next comes selection of the 
most effective form for the clearest statement 
of each fact — text, table, diagram, illustra- 
tion. The result is a unit of buying informa- 
tion, specially designed to bring you and 
your future customers together in the short- 
est time and with the least effort. 


catalog production 


Because of the great number of manufactur- 
ers’ catalogs handled each year, printing by 
Sweet’s offers you the economies of quantity 
production with no, sacrifice of quality. You 
may order your catalogs in any desired quan- 
tity—part to be distributed by Sweet’s and 
part, if you wish, to be delivered to you. If 
you prefer, you may print your own catalogs 
and deliver them to Sweet’s for filing and 
distribution, in which case charges are lower 
than those for the complete service. 


catalog distribution 


When your catalog is distributed by Sweet’s, 
it is delivered to prospects of top-rank buy- 
ing power in the markets of interest to you. 
Sweet’s spends more than $200,000 yearly to 
locate, qualify and select the firms and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying 
power in each market served. Furthermore, 
your catalog remains in the office of each re- 
cipient, instantly accessible at all times. This 
is accomplished by distributing it in a bound, 
indexed collection (file) of manufacturers’ 
catalogs. According to thousands of users of 
these files, this is the most effective method 
of getting catalogs used by prospective cus- 
tomers, 


Sweet’s Service can distribute your cat- 
alog to any or all these seven markets: 
Product Designers, Mechanical Indus- 
tries, Process Industries, Power Plants, 
General Building Market, Heavy Con- 
struction Market, and Light Construc- 
tion Market. 


to get 
the order’ 


“We accomplish two important things by having 
Sweet’s service distribute our MARVEL Saw catalog. 
First, Sweet’s gets our catalogs into the hands of thou- 
sands of our best prospects in the metal-working in- 
dustries. Second, we know that it will always stay in 
their offices, ready for them to use whenever they 
think of metal saws. 

“It is impossible to foretell when and where each 
future customer will turn up, so we use the Sweet’s 
method to make it as easy as we can for any prospect 
to get full information on our line of MARVEL Saws. 
We find that this gives us a much better chance to get 
the order, both with and without personal contact of 
our field men. 


meoves coms 


manners 


Armstrong-Blum 
Manufacturing Co. 


has been a Sweet's client 


6 oA 


ba sehodheisiecn tnt » Regt sew’ Peper wet 


for eight years. 

Sweet's distributes 12,000 
copies of their 28-page 
Marvel Saw catalog in the 
industrial field 


fhis plan of catalog distribution also gives us fast 
ireturns from our business-paper advertising. 
ut advertisements, we refer the reader to our cat- 
n Sweet’s File, where he can get further infor- 
non MARVEL Saws at the very moment our ad- 
vment came to his attention and interested him.” 
Harry J. Blum 

Vice President & Treasurer 
ARMSTRONG-BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 


's handles more catalogs than any other or- 
hation—in 1950, over thirty-five million cop- 


* 1,148 manufacturers. 


wanver sawe % 


Newest and greatest Wieboldt Store, in Evanston, sparks 
further community growth... with its huge double-deck 
parking structure...its restaurant open 7 days a week 
--. and its food super-market. 


SALES OPERATING 
CONTROLS 


Specific, flexible, practi- 
cal, usable. 541,604 city 
blocks walked and ana- 
lyzed 445,456 retail out- 
lets and 3,037 shopping 
centers and streets lo- 
cated, to evaluate the 
sales potential of each 
of nine great markets. 


TEN MARKET 
STUDY 


Includes general charac- 
teristics, vacation activi- 
ties, product rank at 
consumer level for gen- 
eral household items, 
food items, cosmetics 
and toiletries in ten 
major markets. 


Chicago HERAL) 


COMMODITY 
SURVEYS 


A market-by-ma 
rect-interview su 
commodity b>! 
stocked by bot 
and independent 
These surveys ( 
commodities. 


10 Markel 
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William A. Wieboldt, 
retired founder 
of Wieboldt's. 


It’s always happened that way when progressive, neighborly William A.) 
Wieboldt opened a department store: it became the nucleus of a new com- 
munity. Like the first store on Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, back in ’83 
(they called it “Dinner-Pail Avenue” in those days). 


All the money that Wieboldt and his bride could scrape together — $2,600 
— went to open that little store; a few years later it burned to the ground. 
Wieboldt built another store on the same site. Today, the only physical 
vestige of that first venture — the foot of a gilded lion that had rested over 
its door —serves as a doorstop in the office of Wieboldt’s eldest son, now 
Chairman of the board of Wieboldt Stores, Inc. But there is tangible 
evidence, too, of Wieboldt’s enterprise: six “giant’’ stores in Chicago an 
its suburbs with combined volume of more than $60,000,000 annually, 
Each of these saw a neighborhood grow up around it—and each gave 
impetus to the growth. 


William A. Wieboldt had faith in his community's future. But today’s busi 
ness man has more than faith to rely on—he has facts. He can keep in 
formed of a city’s growth — of changing buying habits and shifting markets 


THE “GOOD OLD DAYS" — 1883 


The Lion Store on ‘‘Dinner-Pail Avenue” dis- 
played its merchandise in bushel baskets on 


Your Hearst Advertising Service man has his finger on the pulse of loca 
the sidewalk ...grossed only $16 a day. 


conditions. He will supply you with complete, accurate information on the 
ten major markets where over half the nation’s buying income is centered 
Total, classified data on-the-spot: Sales Operating Controls, Commodit: 
Surveys, Market Studies and Analyses. Contact your closest H.A.S. mat 
today... for greater localized profits tomorrow, 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


yas Advertising Service 


EW. 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 
959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities representing 
New York Journal-American Albany Times Union Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore News-Post American San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
Boston Record-American Advertiser 


Copyright 1950 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division. All rightsreserved, 
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This is 

the Sales Manager 
who discovered 
the buying power 
of 1,000,000* MEN 
who read and own 
The Elks Magazine. 


*Dec. 1949 ABC statement— 


928,010 circulation—a substantial | 
bonus over guaranteed 850,000 
on which current rates are based. 


YOU'LL SELL IT... 
iF YOU TELL IT IN 


7 Los An“cics + Seattle 


Be Your Own Media Expert! 


Check the volume of mail order 
copy in the magazines that want 
your advertising dollars. 

If these books are being used 


consistently by mail order space 
buyers, that’s the only readership 


guarantee you need. 

Since 1940, Foreign Service mail 
order copy lineage has increased 
more than 500 per cent! Here is 
absolute proof of the high reader- 
ship you can get for your advertis- 
ing dollars in Foreign Service, the 
V.F.W. magazine. 

Take a tip from the mail order 
space buyers. Be your own media 
expert! 

e 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPIES OF LAST THREE ISSUES 


> _ 
‘TForign Sewice 
THE V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


Dan B. Jesse, Jr. & Associates, Inc. 
Advertising Directors 
10 East 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


New York + Chicago + Detroit | 


The Seaateh Pad 


Once more, one of our top sales- 
men turns out to be that stilted lo- 
cution, spawned during World War 
I]: “In short supply.” 


In another spelling. “Korea” is St. 
Vitus’s Dance, which is enough to 
give anybody the shakes. 

. 


A bicycle, it just occurs, is a non- 
Ferris wheel. 
» 


Chicago’s W. G. Wright sends a 
headline which makes him wonder 
if the utilities are combining romance 
with business: “United Light Gives 
Dates for Exchange of Stock.” 


Why would Stalin want to run the 
world, I wonder? The only thing I 
ever wanted to run was away. 


Some nurseryman now thinks the 
Garden of Eden fruit may have been 
a peach instead of an apple. Well, in 
dames or fruit, is there much choice 
between a peach and a pippin? 

. 


British oil, I read, is no longer 
Shell-bent for Red China. The ounce 
of prevention that’s worth a pound 
(sterling) of profit. 

° 


I understand the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has come up with 
a new breakfast-food composed of 
sweet potatoes and wheat bran, called 
“alayam.” All aboard for Alayam! 


While in the agricultural depart- 
ment, I must say the charge that we 
were dropping potato-bugs behind the 
Iron Curtain was ridiculous on the 
face of it. No self-respecting potato- 
bug would be found dead there. 


° 
Indoor plumbing beat Congress to 


the punch in taking much of the mis- 
chief out of Halloween. 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Reading that my old friend C. 
Halstead Cottington had been trans- 
ferred by Erwin, Wasey from L. A. 
to New York as v.p. in charge of 
radio and television recalled a con- 
tribution he sent in some time ago. 
He called it the Chiropractor’s Song: 
“Adjust You, Adjust Me.” 


It will be okay with motorists if 
parking-meters are rationed. 
2 


HEADLINE PARADE 


Out where the zest begins.—Buick. 
Trouble is his business ... and he loves 
it!—“Operating Engineer.” 
Dirty days hath September.—Easy Spin- 
drier. 
* 

The U. S. is said to spend $47,- 
000,000 a year on various headache- 
remedies. That, you can understand. 


And then there was the fisherman 
who was always chasing rainbow 
trout.... 
~ a 


So far, no copywriter has told us to 

drink stout and stay thin. 
e 

“Drugs & Sundries” it said on the 
side of his delivery-van. Ah, yes; one 
of the sundry drivers. 

. 

Incidentally, a truck fell through 
Atlantic City’s Million Dollar Pier. 
Which is not the same as falling into 
a million dollars. 

© 


A Cadillac tank 
Sounds awfully swank. 


. 
The Corn is Green Dep’t: When 


a horse takes a mare in holy fetlock, 
they engage the bridle chamber. 


. 
An author who sees his novel 
mangled in Hollywood can _ under- 


stand the talk about “limitation of 
credit.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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pulling power 


The best in anything will always attract atten- 
tion. First 3 Markets Group offers you the best 
read sections of the outstanding newspapers of 
the first 3 cities of the country. And, in these 
sections the finest rotogravure and color- 
gravure reproduction offers you maximum 
package and product EYE dentification. 


the group with the Sunday Punch 


NEW YORK SUNDAY NEWS 
CHICAGO SUNDAY TRIBUNE 
PHILADELPHIA SUNDAY INQUIRER 
rotogravure 

colorgravure 


picture sections 
magazine sections 


Neu York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 . Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Cal., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 . Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1127 Wilshire Bivd., Michigan 0578 
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Appliance manufacturers 


cash-in on Southern 
electrical expansion 


Recap of first half 1950 shows Southern and 
Southwestern states accounting for more than 


40% of total U. S. electric appliance sales. 


Running true to predictions, the Southern and Southwestern 
states again this year are giving electrical appliance makers 
their juiciest business. 

NEMA’s report of sales through July shows Southern 
increases over last year as high as 55%. This was in the 
electric range classification. Of total units sold in the U. S.— 
refrigerators, ranges, water heaters, home freezers — 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH’s 18-state market accounted for 40.6%. 


Nearly 4 million new electric customers here 


Over the last 4-year period charted (below) the Southern 
and Southwestern increase in residential and rural electric 
meters has been spectacular. It amounts to 44.7% of the 
country’s total gain in these sales productive groups. 
For increasing the sales of appliances, wiring, lighting, 
etc., aggressive concentration on this lush market is essential. 

To win dealer support 
you'll need advertising in 
ELECTRICAL SOUTH. Cir- 
culation is 10,831 ABC, 
covering Southern and 
Southwestern jobbers, 
utilities, dealers, contrac- 
tor-dealers and REA co- 
ops. In addition, you get 
3,000 directed distribution 
of the ES “Appliance Sec- 
tion’”’ to complete coverage 
7m of all appliance outlets, in- 
cluding department and 
furniture stores. 

This delivery of practi- 
cally every small town and 
city in the Southern mar- 
ket, plus blanket coverage 
of the metropolitan outlets 
can build volume for you. 


GAINS IN RESIDENTIAL AND 
RURAL ELECTRIC CUSTOMERS 


1946-1950 
A total gain of 7,819,461 for the U. Ss. — 
3,494,095 of them in the South and Southwest! 


SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST 


ol 


MID 
ATLANTIC 
10.3% 


N. ENG. 
4.1% 


Electrical South 


806 Peachtree St., N. E. Atlanta 5, Ga. 


Stone walls do not a Jackson make, 
as Groucho Marx once quipped, but 
someone stole the cornerstone of the 
old jail in St. Joseph, Missouri, just 
in case. 

* 

Naturally, Senator McCarthy isn’t 
alarmed about the Red in Red Cross 
and Red Feather. 

« 


British taxpayers got a bill for a 
survey of the love-life of elephants. 
Three guesses as to who never forgets. 

~ 


It’s no push-button war, and no 

pushover, either. 
e 

In an era of general inefficiency 
and indifference, one could wish that 
everyone were as much on the job as 
the billing-departments. 

* 

Tessie O’Paque stuck her quid- 
nuncular beak into the office to ask 
if the Government of Greece has a 
House of Lards. 


If you’ve eaten scallions, don’t 
breathe it to a soul. 
. 
A bargain-sale is also a counter- 
attack, as you were saying. 
+ 
In my book, General Motors rates 
the 5-star rank. 
* 


You have heard it said that a man’s 
true wealth is the good he does in the 
world. 

* 

Breakfasting temporarily at a 
diner, I observed that milkmen and 
breadmen spend half their time keep- 
ing their accounts straight. So do 
advertising agencies that, want to 
stay in business. 

° 

The conservative government is 
putting new zeal in New Zealand 
by selling the nationalized airlines 
back to private industry. 

e 


No mathematician can square the 
circle but a nimble boxer can circle 
the square. 

* 


As every pressman knows, even the 


brightest mewspapers are “‘stereo- 
typed.” 

° 
Our feathered friends _ prefer 


branch-type homes. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


This is the television set Ss 
that Dad bought, : | 


een though the nest of the family | SEU 


wanted a diffenent model. Vile, 


’ 
a e © 

, Thats night — no telev 
$ ug No eievision S& Cunless it’s still in the appliance store). 
‘ Because “dictators” don’t carry much weight in the American family . . . buying is a family affair in most homes. 
0 
0 The way to sell television sets Cor automobiles or coffee) is to sell eve: ybody in the family. And one 

very effective way to do that is to advertise in Tne AMerican MacGazine — the magazine that 

the whole family reads and respects. 
1 For, in more than 2,500,000 prosperous homes, THe AMErtcan MaGazine is an old friend of the 
( i asi 7 : 
“ family — thoroughly trusted and better liked by both men and women than any other magazine. 

Its readers (more than 85% of the men and women and the young adults in these families) 
spend an average of 5 hours and 24 minutes with every single issue. And they believe and act upon what 

€ they read in THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
le 

Advertisers will find that THE AMEricAN MAGAZINE 

is the magazine of opportunity .. . wonderful opportunity 

he to reach a responsive, well-to-do audience of more THE veils , 
0- than 2,500,000 buying American families. mercan 
er 


the Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier’s and Woman’s Home Companion. 
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The soldier in the jeep, waiting for the refugee 
train to pass, heard a loud splash in the rice paddy 
down the track, and got out to investigate... 

The woman in the ditch was dead. A bundle of 
rags on the roadbed turned out to be a two year old 


girl with a gashed neck, bleeding profusely... 


And that’s how Corporal Frank Chisari, OSS radio 
technician at a Kunming OSS base in early June ’45, 
found himself saddled with a baby nobody wanted! 


@ He tore back to the base but the Army medics 
couldn’t treat natives—regulations...though they did 
furnish sulfa salve for the child’s wound. To get medical 
attention for the baby, he tried the village mission 
schools. One was for grown girls—no help. The other 
promised to do something... 

Next day Chisari found the waif in a room reserved 
for the dying. He again salvaged the baby, sought a 
Chinese hospital and talked tough until a native doctor 
made an examination... Aside from the neck wound, the 


youngster seemed uninjured. 


@ Since no mission would take her, Chisari turned a 
scrapped C-47 cabin into a nursery, made diapers out of 
damaged parachutes, scrounged food. He called the baby 
Ann, after his wife Antoinette. When he was flying, a 
Chinese sentry cared for Ann. A radio headset kept her 
amused, and K-9 dogs stood guard at night. 

Ann thrived on this G.I. routine for several weeks, 
until an impending inspection by General 

“Wild Bill’ Donovan, OSS chief, made 


imperative some other arrangement. An officer 


in the outfit persuaded the German Lutheran 
Kun Wei Orphanage to take her. 


Corporal Frank Chisari at the wheel 
of his jeep, in Kunming, 1945 


— Meet Ann Chisari... 


The GI’s raised $350 for Ann, but most of it was 
stolen by a native clerk at headquarters. Another 
collection netted $75, and a Navy pilot “procured” five 
gallons of cod liver oil! 

On August 6 came Hiroshima, and the War’s end. 
Chisari was ordered home, but asked Kun Wei to care 
for Ann until he could send for her. 


@ Discharged November 4 at Fort Meade, Chisari 
returned to his wife and two children in New York. He 


Kun Wei Orphanage at Kunming, where Ann 
lived before coming to this country 


got a job as a radio technician at Brooklyn Navy Yard— 
good pay, but illness in the family, h. c. l., one thing and 
another, ate up his savings. 

In 1948, he took on a teaching assignment at night, 
and by April ’49 had set aside $600—enough to pay for 
little Ann’s passage on a freighter. With the Communist 
armies overrunning China, Frank felt he had to act fast. 

US Immigration said not a chance...the Chinese 
quota was filled, the waiting list years long. He tried the 
Chinese consulate, various foreign missions, without 
encouragement. In a world of cold war, revolution, misery 


SALES MANAGEMENI 


Oo 


New Yorker! 


and want, millions of DPs, what was one Chinese baby 
more or less?... Chisari was licked. 

In common with a few million other New Yorkers, 
Frank Chisari has read The News for years. At the end 
of his rope, he had a hope and a hunch. 

On May 2, 1949, he phoned The News. 


€ Neil Toomey, newsroom switchboard chief at The 
News for twenty years, has listened to messiahs, movie 
stars, maniacs, politicians, press agents, and screwballs of 
all species... but Chisari’s story was a new one. He 
notified the city desk, and Joe Martin, reporter, listened 
to Chisari and believed him. Bob Shand, managing editor, 
assigned Martin and Neal Patterson to investigate. 

In the next two weeks, Martin and Patterson located, 
phoned, interviewed enough of Chisari’s old associates 
in OSS at Kunming to confirm his story. 
A recent picture of Ann, brought to this country and adopted 


@ On May 23, Chisari, Martin and Patterson went to by en eek CO, Ot ee } 


Washington and met, by appointment, Immigration would issue the necessary passport. 

Commissioner Watson B. Miller, the State Department’s | 

Robert Alexander, and representatives of the Attorney @ On June 5, the project suddenly went into high gear 

General...to consider the Affair of Ann. ...as Commissioner Miller learned that a just-discovered | 
The first problem was to get the child out of China. default left an unused number in the ’49 Chinese quota. 

The News consulted Madame Chiang Kai-shek, then in Ann could have it if brought to the US by June 30! 

New York. She cabled the Generalissimo, and on May 26 On June 8, The News broke the girl’s story, carried a 

advised The News that the Nationalist Government chronological account of Chisari’s adventures for four 


days...It helped New Yorkers ignore the first heat wave 
of ’49, and made a hitherto unknown Chinese child the 
most discussed celebrity in New York. Millions of people 
became concerned with Ann’s chances vs. distance, time, 
red tape, the Chinese civil war, and air flight schedules. 

The News switchboard load leaped, and mail 
mounted. Some people wanted to help, some wanted help 
in bringing relatives and friends from abroad. Some 
wanted to know why the fuss over a Chinese kid when 
we got plenty orphans in this country to take care of? 

In New York, Chisari wondered where Ann would fit 
in his four and a half room First Ave. apartment, holding 
himself, wife, two children, mother, and brother. 


@ On June 11, Martin and News cameraman Bill | 
Wallace took off for China. Neal Patterson remained in 


New York to act as their liaison, and to process the long 


z 


Messrs. Wallace and Martin before departure for Taipei. 
frank Chisari (center) gives them a doll for Ann. 


eables that came from Martin each day. 
Martin and Wallace arrived in Hong Kong and left two 
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* : ; Arrival of MATS transport at La Guardia 
\ -~ Field on June 29, while a crowd of 5,000 looks 
on. Frank Chisari (center) carries Ann to waiting car 


J 


days later for Formosa, where they were © In New York on June 17, Chisari got a Knickerbocker 


to await the arrival of Ann from Kunming. Village apartment, because of the News story. 
On June 14, Martin and Wallace reached 
Taipei, had trouble getting Ann’s doll, a gift @ On June 19, Ann was released from Kun Wei after the 
from the Chisari kids, through customs. The State Dep’t had cabled orphanage officials guaranteeing 


matter was settled by the arrival of their official escort, her care in this country. 
Col. K. A. Wee of the Nationalist Army, Columbia ay eee 
graduate, and a former Bronxite. 

At Taipei the News men lived in a former Jap geisha 
house, now the officers’ Morale Endeavor Association 
Hostel and HQ for Gen. Huang. During a lobster dinner, 
The News men impressed Gen. Huang with need for 
speed, and he cabled the Governor of Yunnan Province. 

From June 15 through the 18th, The News men 
killed time in Taipei, sightseeing, sleeping, shopping for 
cigarettes at $40,000 Chinese dollars, a bottle of Scotch 


at $3,000,000,..tried to think up new expediting angles. 


Family group, with Messrs. Martin, Wallace, and Lieut. 
Ethel Madden, flight nurse, who took care of Ann on plane 


To get Ann to Taipei. Chiang Kai-shek assigned 
a plane to take her to Canton, where the Chinese 
National airline was to complete the flight to Formosa. 


h 


, < — But the days passed without action. 
Little Ann soon becomes acquainted In Taipei, Martin and Wallace were worn out with 
with her new brother and sister waiting, were ill from native food. A Marine M/S gave 
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le 


them some slight relief—two cans of Campbell soup 
which they made the native chef heat in the tins. 


@ After eleven days, Ann arrived in Taipei from 
Canton, on June 24, on a 4 place Cessna assigned by 
General Clare Chenault’s Flying Tigers Airlines... was 
met by Martin, who gave her the Chisari kids’ doll. 

Ann wore a blue polka dot dress, coat made of an old 
Army blanket, and carried a green canvas bag with a 
toothbrush, toothpaste, a few soda crackers and 
pieces of candy. Her scars had almost disappeared. 

Mme. J. C. Huang, wife of the General, helped 
entertain Ann, while Martin and Wallace got clearance for 
Ann. The party left Taipei on June 26, at 1:35 PST ina 
MATS plane ordered by Defense Secretary Johnson, and 
assigned by Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, MATS commander. 


@ On June 29, the plane landed in New York at La 
Guardia, to cheers of a crowd of 5,000. On First Avenue 
near the Chisari apartment the street was thronged. 

The police threw'a cordon around the block over the first 
weekend to protect the family from the crowds. 


@ After reporting to the News office, Joe Martin 
compromised on a vow taken in Taipei to kiss American 
soil... by kissing an “EI!” pillar at 42nd and 3rd near 
The News Bldg., before another cheering crowd. 


@ Little Ann fitted quickly into her new life....was 
baptized, learned English, started school in September, 
had turkey at Thanksgiving and was remembered by 
Santa Claus. She has grown steadily, gained weight, 
seems destined to grow up a typical American... This 
advertisement was delayed almost a year until we were 
sure that Ann was here to stay. 


@ Last November, the Silurians, a society of veteran 
newspaper men, honored Joe Martin, Neal Patterson and 
Bill Wallace “for the best editorial achievement of the 
year”...and presented the trio with $100 War Bonds, 
which were later turned over to little Ann. 

Messrs. Martin and Wallace traveled 23,600 miles, 
filed 16,000 words by cable at 9c a word. The story cost 
The News about $15,000, and as a story, w 


as well worth 


, he 


Joe Martin kisses 
“El” pillar on 42nd St. 
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BAKE (OP 


Crowds on First Ave. near the Chisari apartment, 
as Ann is brought home by police escort 


it. The odyssey of Ann was one more News tie with the 
affections and sympathies of millions of New Yorkers! 


@ Did you ever realize that the Largest Circulation in 
America could influence the top brass in Washington, cut 
red tape in the State Dep’t and Air Force... get the 
cooperation of the Chiang Kai-sheks, harassed by the 
Communist encroachment...enlist the aid of hundreds of 
nameless men and women—plane pilots, government 
officials and clerks, soldiers, Army nurses, dispatchers, 
welfare workers, doctors, mechanics...and interest 
the people of two continents in helping a war waif? 
With the Largest Circulation in America, in the 


world’s best market—you can’t miss! 

The News carries your message to seven out of ten 
city families, half the families in the New York suburbs, 
covers a cross section of all classes and income groups 
...sells your product to cops and capitalists, debs and 
dowagers, matrons in gingham and mink, executives and 
elevator operators, department store buyers and local 


dealers, customers and cash registers of every kind. 


@ The News opens doors and purses, makes friends and 
fortunes—because it moves more minds to buy than any 
other medium on earth. Any national advertiser not in 

The News is selling short his own sales opportunity! 


THE NEWS, New York's Picture Newspaper 


220 East 42nd St., New York... Tribune Tower, Chicago 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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WEWSPAPERS 


“BULLSEYE” This... 


QUAD CITY RETAIL SALES 


Davenport $116,266,000 
Rock Island 51,594,000 
Moline 57,121,000 
East Moline 10,556,000 
Total $235,537,000 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
PER FAMILY 

Davenport $6,213 
Rock Island 5,703 
Moline 5,938 
East Moline 5,243 


THE DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS HAVE 
99% SATURATION IN DAVENPORT 
PLUS 10,000 HOMES IN_ ILLINOIS 
WITH THE WEEKDAY TIMES AND 
THE SUNDAY DEMOCRAT 


have 
Home 


Sides of the Important 
Quad-City Market 


THE DAILY TIMES 


THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally by 
Jann & Kelley, inc. 
*Copr. 1950 Sales Management of 
Buying Power 
Further reproduction not licensed 


Delivered Circulation 
on both the lowa and Illinois 


WASHINGTON 


Cullatte Board, 


WHITE HOUSE 


> When the U.N. troops reached 
the 38th Parallel, there was a new 
topic to talk about at lunch time: 
Can we create and keep up a Defense 
economy when there’s no fighting? 
The question was raised only by out- 
siders, not by top officials. Without 
probing what goes on inside their 
heads, Administration men seemed to 
take a more or less permanent De- 
fense economy for granted. ‘There’s 
no self-consciousness about it, no ap- 
pearance of uncertainty. 

Actually, there is no expressed op- 
position, only speculation that op- 
position may appear. Meanwhile, the 
whole Government as well as much 
industry is slowly, very slowly, being 
converted. This builds up a momen- 
tum. Here and there you find a Gov- 
ernment official who decides, a pos- 
sible promotion notwithstanding, to 
refuse that job in a Defense agency 
and to keep the one he has in an old- 
time bureau. “It won’t last,” he ex- 
plains. Most of his colleagues think 
that he’s betting on the wrong horse. 

There’s no reason then for suppos- 
ing that the controls, the higher taxes, 
etc., won't come or that their dis- 
appearance is around the corner. 


COMMERCE 


> The Department is trying to pro- 
mote greater interest by manufac- 
turers in the adoption of quality 
standards and a fixed vocabulary to 
describe quality. This would help if 
price controls were set up. Compul- 
sory standards, as required during 
the war by OPA, are not permitted 
under the new statute. 


> Some Department chiefs are tak- 
ing a new look at transportation — 
road building, air-routes, etc. They 
think there’s not enough speculative 
spirit in building new routes, which 
almost invariably are designed to meet 
the present flow of traffic only, and 
that if you blazed new trails, opened 
new territory, population would fol- 
low. Subject to all the restrictions 
imposed by Defense, there may be 


some campaigning around this idea. 


> A terse description of the channels 
open to a manufacturer in reaching 
his public, that is, through whole- 
salers, direct-to-retailer, etc., has just 
been published. The title is “Pri- 
mary Channels of Distribution for 
Manufacturers.” The two-page de- 
scription lists eleven. If you want it, 
write the Department or the local 


field office. 


> Department experts look for a 
one-third cut next year in new con- 
struction, but little change through 
the balance of 1950. 


> Department experts point out that 
during inflation, producers of low 
price products often need more, not 
less, promotion. When women buy 
cakes and don’t bake at home, it’s 
harder to sell baking soda. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
> There’s a hint of an explicit FTC 
policy on furnishing services and giv- 
ing ad allowances at “proportionally 
equal” terms, as required by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. ‘The gist of 
it is this: 

1. If you allow one retailer, say 
$1,000 allowances on $100,000 vol- 
ume, you must allow a competitor 
$100 on $10,000 volume. 

2. If the service you’re paying for 
can’t be supplied by all your retailer 
customers, you must allow for alter- 
natives; that is, a distributor who 
can’t advertise by radio might offer 
“equivalent” circular advertising. 

The idea was put out in an FTC 
addition to a proposed sales-code for 
grocers. Grocers would have none 
of it insofar as their code is con 
cerned ; however, FTC lawyers think 
that what they drafted does represent 
Commission thinking. If so, it means 
that when you pay for distributor ad- 
vertising, you must do it under 4 
specified plan everybody can take 
part in. 

It will be interesting to see whether 
it’s applied to cosmetic companies that 
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the first VS years 


of teamwork... 


Last month in New York, bankers from all over America, tions. The banker must keep well informed . . . therefore his 
and abroad, celebrated the Diamond Anniversary of the association must keep active on many fronts. 
American Bankers Association. These bankers and their 


The American Bankers Association membership in- 
wives were the guests of the New York Clearing House banks. 


cludes 98 percent of all banks. For 75 years it has provided 


i 

The big business of the crowded four-day convention the machinery for the exchange of ideas and experiences 
program ... banking’s role in promoting the well-being of among bankers, including the world’s two greatest adult edu- 
our national economy. The program included . . . Treasury cational organizations, the American Institute of Banking i 
Secretary John W. Snyder, Columnist George Sokolsky, for- and The Graduate School of Banking. h 


mer A. B. A. President A. L. M. Wiggins, now chairman of There was hardly a day in these first 75 years which 0 


the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Finance Professors Dr. didn’t present challenges to the banks of the country. In i 
Marcus Nadler and Dr. Jules I. Bogen of New York Uni- meeting these, one of the most useful of the many A. B. A. 
versity, another former A. B. A. President Robert M. Hanes, services has been its magazine, BANKING. Packed with 

now Director of Economic Affairs for Germany, M. J. Rath- varied material, edited for fast, purposeful reading by busy 

bone, director, Standard Oil Company of N. J., Dr. W. I. executives, it is literally a bankers’ convention in print 12 

Myers, dean of New York State College of Agriculture, and months of each year. 


many others. 


Each month, the executives and em: oyees of every 


The busy bankers explored many subjects covering busi- bank study BANKING thoughtfully . . . to er fulfill their 
ness, community, individual and government . . . agriculture responsibility to their depositors and com ity. 
and farm credits, home financing, investments and opera-........ . BANKING, Journal of the American Ban 


Association. 
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ONLY 
MEDIUM 
DEVOTED 
SOLELY TO JOB 
OF SELLING 

PLASTICS PRODUCT 
AT RETAIL LEVEL 


FIRST ISSUE 
JANUARY 1951 


To help you make an 


WRITE FOR 
PREVIEW 


immediate appraisal of this 
important new publication 
that will reach 50,000 of the 
nation’s biggest retail buyers 
of plastics products, the 
editors and staff 

have prepared 

a special fully 

printed preview 

issue. Just off the 
press, a free copy together with full 
details are yours for study. Write 
today on your business letterhead to 


PRESENTATION 


ISSUE 


PLASTICS MERCHANDISING, INC. 


A Unit of Breskin Publications — Affiliated with Modern Plastics Magazine 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


gave allowances for hiring special 
demonstrators who, being human, 
can’t be offered on proportionally 
equal terms, say manufacturers. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


> The Board has just released its 
“Retail Credit Survey—1949,” cover- 
ing department stores, men’s cloth- 
ing, women’s apparel, furniture, ap- 
pliances, jewelry, hardware, autos, 
tires and accessories. Sales figures are 
shown for cash and credit customers; 
there are breakdowns by size. You 
can get the survey by writing the 
Board. 


AGRICULTURE 


®> Money appropriated for market 
research will be spent largely for 
projects to cut distribution costs, 
which fits into the Defense program. 
The Department intends to be ag- 
gressive in seeing to it that there’s 
sufficient equipment to move farm 
goods to their final users: plate for 
cans, store refrigerators, etc. 


> The Department has a survey of 
the market for fruit, showing the in- 
roads of frozen juices into sales of 
cans, of fresh fruit, etc. There are 
figures giving changes by region and 
by type of store: chains, independents, 
etc. Write to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, asking for “Regional Distri- 
bution and’ Types of Stores Where 
Consumers Buy Fresh Fruits, Canned 
and Frozen Juices, and Dried 
Fruits.” 


> Frozen-food producers want more 
market information and probably will 


get it. They’ve recommended that 
market figures be. collected from 


wholesalers instead of retailers and 
that large industrial sales especially 
be covered. Present figures on in- 
ventories, they say, understate be- 
cause warehouses are wrongly defined. 
“The Market Information Needed 
on Frozen Foods,” just published 
by the Department of Production and 
Marketing Administration, describes 
the situation and is offered free. 


> Like almost everybody else, the 
Department from time to time laces 
it into the railroads. The latest is 
a study, “Loss and Damage in Rail 
Transportation of Watermelons,” 
which you can get free from PMA. 
Loss figures, measured in paid claims, 
have been going up steadily. The De 
partment complains that the roads 
charge the payments into the rates 
for shipping watermelons. Since 
they don’t lose, they don’t try to it 
prove matters, it’s implied. 
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with Iowa farmers 
because it’s the 


LAST WORD 


...IN INFORMATION THEY NEED 
FOR FARM AND HOME* 


Why does Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead stand head -and- shoulders 
above the field of publications compet- 
ing for the attention of lowa farmers and 
their homemakers? 


Ask them and they will tell you this farm 
publication is the last word where they 
are concerned. Their concern is with 
the farming problems of their own 
neighborhoods, with local news 
while it’s still news, and with plans 
that will be practical and profitable 
for them. Only a local farm publication 
can fill the bill. 


So if you want the last word with 9 out of 

’ 10 of lowa’s best farm families, Wallaces’ 
*According to a survey made by F dl H btn ini 

the Statistical Laboratory of lowa State armer and Lowa riomestead is the place 


College, lowa farmers and their for your sales message. 
homemakers turn to Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead FIRST, 
for more different types of information Dante M. Pierce, Publisher 
than any other farm publication. You will be Des Moines, lowa 
impressed by the results of this scientific study told 
in “InFARMation Please.” If you have 
not received a copy, write us. 


TOPS IN THE NATION’S TOP FARM MARKET 
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dence on such points as...is your advertising 
too light for the job, or, unnecessarily heavy... 


ACB Tie-in R th - 4 are your dealers cooperating . . . “pricings”’... 
4 “a ts . 
pr peinse angaalians . eo aie na and a multitude of other facts from which accu- 
tivity i the 1, : 
“ene vn aie y - i eicpemnmianess a rate deductions can be made. 
centers in which daily newspapers are published. 


When you examine an ACB Dealer Tie-in Report ACB Dealer Tie-in Reports enable the home 


you can tell at a glance how your dealers are office to direct a salesman to where he is most 


promoting your line in comparison to that of needed ... sends the salesman into the dealer’s 


your competitive dealers. Your position in remote store with undisputable local facts pertaining to 


towns shows up clearly. your brand. They may be ordered sectionally or 


ACB Newspaper Research Reports submit evi- nationwide— periodically or continuously. 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 


—_ Gives details of 12 research services— 
covers wide range of subjects—tells 
how to estimate cost—suggests many 


applications of information furnished A D Vv FE R T I S } N G 
—gives names of satisfied users. 
CHECKING BUREAU 


- CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street 
NEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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The old song has acquired a new meaning for 
advertisers now! 

The home-going World-Telegram and Sun 
is working for you every weekday on New York’s 
five big suburban railroads — because the World- 
Telegram and Sun is carried home by over three 
times as many commuters as any other newspaper!* 

Working on the railroad is only part of the job. 
The World-Telegram and Sun goes all the way 

€) 
Yah 


* According to a new independent 
survey. Full details on request 


Working on the Railroad / 


home, where it reaches your customers when they 
have the most time to plan their buying. 

The best place to sell is in the home. The best 
customers in the world are families. And the best 
salesman of them all is a member of the family— 
the World-Telegram and Sun. 

Get full facts today about the newspaper that’s 


read by more home-going suburban commuters 


than all other New York newspapers combined! 


SCTOBER 


5, §950 


1 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK + Or Scripps-Howard General Advtg. Offices » Chicago + San Francisco + Detroit + Cincinnati +» Philadelphia + Dallas 


\ 


N (} | IN FACTORY WAGES 
a BIN THE U.S. \ 


For many years, Detroit has been first among the nation’s 

five largest cities in factory wage rates. As of July this year, Detroit 

factory workers’ pay-checks averaged $73.16 weekly—25“% above the national 
average! Since then, factory workers at Chrysler, Ford, 

General Motors, Kaiser-Frazer, Packard and other industrial plants have received 
pay increases and other benefits that will add almost one hundred 

million dollars to their annual incomes, 


It’s no wonder the Detroit workingman is the envy of the nation . . . and that the 
Detroit market means business. It is the outstanding sales opportunity of the nation! 


Number One selling medium in this market is, of course, 
THE DETROIT NEWS, carrying almost as much advertising linage as both 


other Detroit papers combined! 


453,684 565,658 
highest weekday circulation Sunday circulation 
of any Michigan newspaper A. B. C. figures for 6-months 
‘ period ending Mar. 31, 1950 


etroit eans usiness 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WW4J-TV : 
Eastern Offices: 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17—under management of A.H.KUCH Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicog? 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 15, 1950 


HOW REAL ARE THE BACKLOGS? 


Can there be both (1) a continuing and intensified 
demand for war goods, and (2) a need for hard-hitting 
selling ? 


“Retail buying dipped slightly last week,” says the 
Dun & Bradstreet report ... A distillery head, describing 
sales to distributors since Korea as “fantastic,” says con- 
sumer buying hasn’t advanced notably President 
Thomas S. Holden of the F. W. Dodge Corporation won- 
ders how real are the heavy backlogs of building materials 
firms, and recalls, ““Hundreds of millions of presumed 
orders were canceled and evaporated within the first 
three months of 1949 because supply actually exceeded a 
purely fictitious and imaginary demand” . . . The econo- 
mist of R. H. Macy & Co. urges retailers to slow down 
on inventory build-ups. 


Better war news slows the rush for tomorrow's produc- 
tion yesterday 


But there will be no final solution to the Korean prob- 
lem in the near future. Korea was, and is, only one part 
of the whole Russian dilemma. Neither a_ settlement 
there nor a new global Russian peace offensive will change 
the fundamental policy of arming to the tune of $40 to 
0 billion. 


The New York Times of October 3 had adjoining 
news stories which illustrate the point. South Koreans 
had penetrated deeply into the North—but the National 
Production Authority announced a priorities system de- 
vised “to assure that defense production has the right of 
way.” A new symbol, “DO” standing for ‘‘defense order” 
will be applied, and its priority regulation will override 
all other orders on hand in a given plant. Its mandatory 
provisions will carry down from the original contractor 
to sub-contractors and suppliers, all of whom are obli- 
gated to recognize its standing. 


CIVILIAN PRODUCTION HIGH 


Military demands must and will be met first, but as 
President Nance of Hotpoint told a Chicago meeting the 
other day, “There still remains a large capacity for civil- 
lan production of all types, not merely the bare essentials 
as during the last war.” 


Some companies even now are turning their salesmen 
wut as expediters and purchasing agents to dig up ma- 
terials and parts, but that may be a temporary situation 
ily. The Government’s war needs may call for the use 
10% of a certain commodity over a year’s time, but 
the call is not likely to be uniform. For a few months 
military needs may require a third or more of the product, 
ater tapering off to an insignificant amount. A pattern 


tt tamine—then feast—is to be expected on many com- 
modities, 


For most companies there will be plenty to sell, and 
on’t forget that much of the high summer business— 
‘th with distributors and consumers—was “borrowed” 
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business, for which we are paying now in the form of a 
buying lull. 


There should be a gradual expansion in business, and 
plans should be made accordingly. We shall have tremen- 
dous employment at high wages. Unless a big war breaks 
out, our bigger factories and better machines can turn 
out enough to meet “preparedness” military demands and 
a reasonable proportion of consumer needs that exist and 
wants that can be created. 


But frantic buying seems to be over. We shall have to 
sell, and to sell more efficiently, particularly if gross mar- 
gins are cut by price control measures which are expected. 


MAKING THE DOLLAR GO FARTHER 


We went to a Canada Dry sales meeting the other day 
which exemplified tops in integrating consumer advertis- 
ing with salesmen’s activities. Quoting Wilber M. Col- 
lins, the C.D. V.P. in charge of Sales and Advertising: 
“When you're spending a lot of consumer advertising-and 
display dollars, it’s certainly worth some more dollars to 
tell your salesmen what you are doing and make them 
enthusiastic.” 


In Canada Dry’s case the integrating steps are these: 
(1) A Sunday afternoon full hour TV show called the 


“Super Circus” which is designed primarily to make 
30,000,000 kids drive their parents out to buy Canada 
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Dry products; (2) magazine advertising and colored 
Sunday comics; (3) circus action toys which the kid can 
get for two bottle wrappers plus a quarter; (4) store dis- 
plays playing up the circus idea; (5) circus gadgets, con- 
tests and sales meetings designed to make the sales force 
enthusiastic, for it long has been a Canada Dry credo 
that “enthusiasm sells merchandise.” 


Canada Dry took over the Georgian Room of New 
York’s Statler for the sound-off of the circus campaign 
to more than one hundred salesmen and supervisors in 
the New York Metropolitan Area, and they really “took 
over” the ballroom and adjoining rooms and corridors— 
with sawdust, wild animals, peanuts, games of chance, a 
calliope (tape recorded, of course), balloons and posters. 


The sales executives didn’t talk to the salesmen about 
the “national” campaign; they talked about the New 
York campaign—what the salesmen would get from 
New York’s TV coverage, what backing would be pro- 
vided from Sunday comics in the New York area. In 28 
other major areas they are doing the same thing this 
month, 


Advertising costs have gone up—as has the cost of 
everything else. That makes it all the more important that 
a company try to get back every last penny from the 
advertising dollar, which means making the sales force 
(and wholesalers and dealers) understand what is be- 
ing done for them (not en masse but as individuals), why 
it’s being done that way, what it’s likely to accomplish. 


We all know that an advertising campaign has two 
elements: its effect upon consumers and its effect upon 
the distributive setup, and that salesmen will get bigger 
orders, more orders, more store “push” if they are enthu- 
siastic than if they are “blah” about a campaign or the 
media used, 
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ANOTHER CANADA DRY STUNT 


Another example of tying up a sales package is to 
found in the practice followed by Mr. Collins and }j 
associates of inviting certain outsiders to their salg 
meetings. Representatives of the advertising mediun, 
used by the company are asked to come in and tell th 
salesmen why their medium belongs on the schedule. ]; 
connection with their sales contests—and Canada Dp 
runs many of them, all glamorized and kept alive, as we’) 
illustrate later—they use merchandise prizes, and maken 
of the major prizes are asked to send men over to tell th 
salesmen what a wonderful machine some lucky guy ; 
going to have when he walks off with that Motorola TY. 
for example. The manufacturers welcome the opportunit 
to put on a sales presentation before a sizeable audiene 
of prospects, only one of whom will be getting the prize 
but all of whom are potential buyers. 


Canada Dry’s route salesmen average 60 to 80 calls, 
day. In an interview averaging only five minutes the 
check stock, count returns, get the order and do a mer. 
chandising job. That kind of selling could be monotonoy 
and humdrum, but Canada Dry tries: to keep the me 
excited, and to inject fun into the work. 


When a new sales contest is started they spring it as: 
surprise and pack a lot of drama around it. Recently it 
was a rodeo contest, and as the route salesmen returned 
to the plant at night they found their supervisors rigged 
out in complete Wild West regalia, down to twin shoot 
ing irons, and in a conspicuous spot, where it stayed fo 
a month, was an ominous-looking noose. That man to k 
hanged was the salesman who let his team down. 


Stunts like that may not work in every sales force bu 
Canada Dry men eat them up. As one of them said to me 
at the sales meeting, “It’s sort of like a circus, workin 
for Canada Dry.” 


SPEAKING OF LOCAL ADVERTISING 


The Crowell-Collier people have issued a booklet aé- 
dressed to retailers in which they play up the statement, 
“Magazine Advertising Is Local Advertising: as locd 
as the traffic light at the street corner.” Until it came out 
the Bureau of Advertising of the ANPA thought it hal 
a monopoly on the word J/ocal, with its “all business is 
local” theme. Crowell-Collier made surveys in the res- 
dential areas surrounding typical retail stores in 11 cities 
came out with the findings that 84% of the families read 
one or more of 17 national magazines, 81 read the leat- 
ing local newspaper, 40 read one or more of the Crowell 
Collier magazines. It seems to me that if I were a news 
paper man in one of those cities, such as Houston for 
example, I would find such figures very helpful. I could 
say, “You would have to use all of the 17 biggest mage 
zines in the country to reach as many Houston families 4 
I can give you with my own newspaper.” 


A Los Angeles newspaper, the Daily News, has come 
up with something new in media measurement. Bv field 
studies they determined the regular reader families of 
each Los Angeles daily for each income class. Then they 
applied the findings to family expenditures for product 
classes by income groups and came out with “Buylist 
Costs,” which means the cost of placing 100 lines of spat 
before $1,000,000 in expenditures. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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"LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD": Ray Hickok, 
company president, with current chairman and 
three past chairmen of the Junior Board, reviews 
projects undertaken since Multiple Management 
plan went into operation. L. to R.: Albert Har- 
radine, manager of industrial relations; Carroll J. 
Marquard, plant manager; Mr. Hickok; Herbert 
Fitzgerald, sales analyst; and Kenneth Brown, chief 
industrial engineer. Brown is present chairman. 


Hickok Tests Multiple Management 
And Finds It Sound 


Adaptation of the McCormick Junior Board of Directors 


plan is achieving a new kind 


of teamwork among junior 


executives. It's lifting management efficiency, developing 


manpower, improving employe relations, and creating a 
stimulating atmosphere in which to think and work and live. 


BY A. R. HAHN © Managing Editor, Sales Management 


Management by organized team- 
work has gained another convert in 
the Hickok Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, manufacturer of men’s 
belts, braces, garters and jewelry. 

he plan’s more formal name is 
“Multiple Management.” It re- 
volves around the creation of a Jun- 


or Board of Directors. Conceived 
by Charles P. McCormick of 
McCormick & Co.,  Baltimore* 


(“Bee” brand spices and extracts), 
itwas put into operation in that firm 
in 1932. It produced such astonish- 
ing results that it has since been 
adopted by more than 500 corpora- 
tons ranging all the way from mak- 


ts of industrial construction ma- 
—_ 

See “How McCormick & Co. Is Keeping 
's Management from Going to Seed,” 
M, June 1, 1934. 
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terials, floor coverings, and radio and 
television sets to firms in banking, 
insurance and publishing. 

The basic idea is to throw man- 
agement responsibility upon a size- 
able group of young executives to give 
them all-around management train- 
ing, 

It’s a recognition of the fact that 
today’s corporate operations are too 
complex for one man, or even for 
one group as represented by an ex- 
ecutive committee and/or a board of 
directors. It’s often spoken of as 
“democracy in management.” 

We might define it another way by 
saying what it is mot. It is not a 
personnel program. It is not a fac- 
tory efficiency plan. It is not a sales 
promotional device. Yet in its own 
way it embodies something of each 


of these. It’s a technique of manage- 
ment, and as such has been proved to 
be readily transferrable from one in- 
dustry to another. Finally, it isn’t 
a substitute for any other part of a 
business structure. 

Hickok adopted the plan in Janu- 
ary, 1949, after Ray Hickok, the 
Rochester company’s 32 - year - old 
president, heard about it at a meet- 
ing of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Although the plan has been in 
operation less than two years, both 
top management and_ participating 
junior executives call results ‘“‘excel- 
lent.” Some of these results are 
measurable figurewise in increased 
sales and direct dollar savings. 
Others are measurable only in the 
more intangible terms that describe 
human values. 

Says Ray Hickok, in an appraisal 
of results to date: “Our national 
sales are currently substantially ahead 
of the same period last year. Man- 
agement efficiency is at a high level. 
And, while other factors are nat- 
urally involved, there is no question- 
ing the fact that projects completed 
by the Junior Board have been a 
stimulating force in the healthy pro- 
gress of our firm.” 

Multiple Management provides 
the opportunity, the climate, and the 
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mechanism through which junior ex- 


ecutives can broaden the field of 
their activities beyond the scope of 
their immediate jobs and learn to 
think in terms of the over-all man- 
agement point of view. In participat- 
ing, they contribute ideas and plans 
to improve management procedures 
in all departments and at all levels 
of the business. 

If a man has latent management 
ability, Multiple Management will 
bring it out. 

This is the way Multiple Man- 
agement operates: 

A Junior Board of Directors is 
organized, made up of supervisory 
employes from all departments of 
the business. “Junior” refers not to 
age, but to status: Theoretically any 
employe not a member of the Senior 
Board of Directors is eligible. At 
Hickok, there are 14 members on 
the board, with membership roughly 
proportionate to the size (in number 
of employes) of the various depart- 
ments. 

The present chairman of the board, 
Kenneth Brown, 46, happens to be 
the oldest member; youngest is John 
L.. Wiatrak, 26. 

This board initiates “projects” of 
all kinds having to do with improved 
management policies and methods, 
investigates them thoroughly, and 
makes recommendations for action to 
the company’s Senior Board of Direc- 
tors. These recommendations come 
up to top management, not in general 
terms, but complete in every detail: 
This is the idea. Here is the justifica- 
tion for it. Here is the plan for 
doing it. This is how much it will 
cost in initial outlay. This is what 
it will save over a given period of 
time. In the development of any 
project, the Junior Board is privi- 
leged to call upon any department 
of the business for all the facts and 
figures it may need to document and 
support any suggested plan of action. 

Projects may concern themselves 
with any subject matter other than 
wages, salaries and grievances. In 
the 40 projects initiated and cleared 
since the Hickok board was organ- 
ized, all but two have been accepted 
by the Senior Board. They have 
ranged all the way from an improve- 
ment in the Payroll Savings Plan, 
and revised procedures for handling 
sales of company merchandise to em- 
ployes, to the organization of a new 
sales department, and a new inven- 
tory control setup. 

At the time Multiple Management 
was brought into the firm, the first 
Junior Board was appointed by Presi- 


dent Ray Hickok and his brother, 


Alan Hickok, executive vice-presi- 
dent. Its first chairman was Albert 
Harradine, assistant personnel di- 
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rector, who was also at the time 
chairman of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Committee 
on Human Relations in Industry. 

Several of the newly appointed 
board members were given the oppor- 
tunity to study the workings of the 
McCormick plan. Then the board 
was asked to draw up its own by-laws 
and to make such changes and adapta- 
tions as seemed most logical in the 
application of the Multiple Manage- 
ment philosophy and framework to 
the specific needs of the Hickok busi- 
ness. 


Chance to Show Worth 


Board members were originally 
appointed to serve for one year; re- 
cently the rules were amended to 
change the term to two years, to 
“give the men a better chance to 
show what they can contribute.” 

Present Junior Board membership 
includes men in the following super- 
visory capacities: 


Chief industrial engineer 

Chief engineer 

Industrial relations manager 

Foreman 

Assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales 

Machine accounting supervisor 

Product sales manager in charge of 
belts 

Chief cost accountant 

Budget director 

Maintenance foreman 

Metal division superintendent 

Belt superintendent 

Product sales manager in charge of 
wallets and head of the boys’ depart- 
ment 

Head of the design department 


Membership is now wholly in the 
hands of the board. Twice a year, 
in February and August, every board 
member rates every other board 
member according to a_ patterned 
rating plan. Factors covered are in- 
dustry, human relations, judgment, 
cooperativeness, initiative, poise, ex- 
ecution and dependability. The three 
lowest rated members are replaced 
by election. 

Anyone on the board can suggest 
a project. If the majority of mem- 
bers agree that the subject is worth 
exploration, a project committee is 
assigned by the Junior Board chair- 
man. Thereafter a progress report is 
made at every board meeting until 
the time the project is either aband- 
oned or adopted. All recommenda- 
tions to the Senior Board must be 
made by unanimous consent of the 
Junior Board members. 

The Junior Board meets twice a 
month, in the evening, on the mem- 


bers’ own time. Standard parlia. 
mentary procedure governs all meet. 
ings. 

With the Junior Board now wel 
organized and in full operation, the 
latest extension of the Multiple 
Management principle is the adop 
tion of still another part of the plan 
as it operates in other companies: 
the creation of a Factory Board, 
(Some companies have a Sales Board, 
too; such a board may later become 
part of the Hickok setup.) Th 
Junior Board is “horizontal” in the 
sense that it can and does deal with 
projects in any department of the 
business. The Factory Board 
“vertical.” It will limit itself to man 


ufacturing personnel, management, 
and administration. The Junior 
Board, however, will continue t 


consider factory problems when and 
if it is inclined to do so. 

Let’s look, in more detail, at four 
or five typical projects initiated, 
cleared and activated during the firs 
20 months of Multiple Managemen 
operation. 

One early research job undertaken 
dealt with a problem on the manv 
facturing side of the business. It wa 
concerned with inventory contro, 
customer service, and suspender and 
garter manufacturing schedules. 

The Junior Board made a survey 
of web inventories by months fo 
the years 1947 and 1948 and com 
pared the findings with a sales chart 
for the same period. That compar: 
son revealed that inventories could 
be reduced. 

Steps were then taken to develop 
on paper a predetermined produc 
tion program by style on suspend: 
ers for a period of from two to 
three months, which would “be 
free from sales revision, but would 
be sufficiently flexible to take cart 
of any emergencies that would rt 
sult from unforeseen sales trends. 

With this proposed production 
schedule on hand, the sources of web 
supply were approached and a work 
ing agreement was tentatively estab 
lished. As a further measure 0 
economy it was suggested that the 
suspender line be reduced by at leas 
35% in different style numbers 1 
order to make the line flexible for 
promotional items. In the tentative 
agreement with the mills, larger 
amounts of web on fewer patter 
were to be ordered. The web orde! 
was to be designed by the styling 
division and approved by a sales ané 
style committee. 

In submitting the project to the 
Senior Board, the Junior Board saif! 
“Tt is the firm belief of this com 
mittee that this program carried 0 
as outlined will control the amout 
of money that is to be paid out each 
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month. It will reduce the web car- 
ried on hand, to the extent of a cut- 
back in inventory of approximately 
$30,000 to $50,000; and it will de- 
velop a more effective sales produc- 
tion planning program. In turn, it 
will give better service to the dealers 
and reduce back orders to a mini- 
mum.” 

This plan, in operation since the 
Spring of 1950, has worked out 
closely according to the forecast. 

As an example of a project having 
to do with personnel and employe re- 
lations, there’s the “Employe of the 
Month” award system which has 
been in operation since November, 
1949. This was set up by the board 
as an honorary award. Anyone can 
make a nomination. The winners— 
one employe each month in each of 
the four Hickok plants—are selected 
by a three man committee in each 
plant made up of a representative 
from personnel, or top management, 
and two from the company’s Em- 
ployes Council. 


Broad Basis for Award 


“We do not feel,” said the Junior 
Board in its formal presentation, 
“that there should be any limit to 
the requirements or qualifications for 
winning the award. It might be 
made for best attendance, outstanding 
work efficiency, personal honesty, in- 
dividual job accomplishment, out- 
standing suggestion submitted, etc. 

” 


The chosen employe gets a citation, 
presented by an officer of the com- 
pany, and his name is added to the 
plaque displayed in a prominent po- 
sition in each factory. There is 
always an announcement, and a pic- 
ture, in the company house organ. 

One winner was Margaret Glea- 
son, company cashier and oldest em- 
ploye in the Hickok business. George 
Goetz, an employe of the Lyons 
plant, was selected because of “the 
helpful spirit which he displayed 
when the new plant was being or- 
ganized.” 

In developing this project and 

making its recommendation, the Jun- 
ior Board was demonstrating its 
thoughtful appreciation of the fact 
that “man does not live by bread 
alone” . . . that recognition for a 
job well done is a powerful stimulant 
to more effective teamwork. 
_ Two projects that lay wholly with- 
in the sales department are worth 
special emphasis for their outstand- 
ing results. 

The one recommended the setting 
up of a special Boys’ Department to 
achieve a better balanced line of 

ys’ items, to more fully develop the 
latent sales opportunities in the boys’ 
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BROTHERS AT WORK. Ray & Alan Hickok: Fortunately father was 
tough on the boys. 


ON A HOPE AND A SHOESTRING 


An investment of $50 founded the Hickok Mfg. Co. in 
1909. S. Rae Hickok, after graduation from the University 
of Rochester, went to work for a pint-size company making 
jewelry novelties. He bought it. 


Earliest products were initials and monograms for ladies’ 
handbags. ‘Then came automobile monograms. . . a bit later, 
the first belt buckles. Suspenders, garters, wallets and men’s 
jewelry were added to the line in more recent years. During 
World War II the firm produced helmet liners, chin straps, 
parachute rip cords, airplane parts. 


The founder believed in rigorous and early training for his 
two boys. While still in school, they spent summer and 
Christmas vacations working in the plant. When Rae 
Hickok died, both sons were under 30. Today Ray, 32, is 
president and chairman; Alan, 29, is executive vice-president. 
Company sales volume is about $20,000,000 a year. 


BROTHERS AT EASE: Some of their trophies look beautiful on the 


office wall. 
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How Junior Board Members 
Rate Each Other 


Once every six months each member of the 


Hickok Junior Board of Directors rates every other 


member on the eight factors listed below. Each 


man is scored from | to |0 on each. The 3 mem- 


bers who rate lowest are replaced by election. 


INDUSTRY: 


Consider: Work attitude, in- 
terest, enthusiasm. 


HUMAN RELATIONS: 


Consider: Understanding of 
people; consideration for oth- 
ers; tact in dealing with people 
without giving offense; ability 
to “bring out the best” in 
others. 


JUDGMENT: 


Consider: The ability to ana- 
lyze a situation thoroughly and 
after careful consideration to 


market, and to improve the mer- 
chandising for the boys’ line at the 
retail level. 

It was wholly a coincidence that 
Ray Hickok and Roy Brewster, vice- 
president in charge of sales, were 
already giving some consideration to 
such a line of action when the Jun- 
ior Board came up with its recom- 
mendation. The new department was 
promptly organized and one of the 
Junior Board members, Coleman 
Linehan, was appointed to head it. 
Before joining Hickok, he had been 
a former assistant buyer of boys’ 
wear for a retail organization. 


Makes Market Survey 


In developing its recommendation, 
the Junior Board enlisted the co- 
operation of Hickok’s advertising 
agency in making a basic market sur- 


vey to get a more accurate measure . 


of potentials in the boys’ field. Com- 
mittee members learned, among other 
things, that there are 15,000,000 
boys in the 3-17 age group, constitut- 
ing an estimated $10,000,000 yearly 
market. ‘They developed data to 
show that turnover on boys’ lines is 
normally much more rapid than turn- 
over on men’s items. The _ reasons, 
aside from growth and size-change: 
Boys’ tastes change rapidly from year 
to year; strong vogues develop for 
novelty and special design merchan- 
dise—such as the present enthusiasm 
for Western stvles. 

One of the first courses of action 
in the new boys’ department was 
the broadening of the line to achieve 
more logical price ranges, offer 
greater variety and, in some cases, 
introduce altogether new merchan- 
dise, such as a line of boys’ wallets 
and boys’ jewelry. 
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Hickok had heretofore made the 
boys’ line as a sort of after-thought 
to the men’s line; the sales force 
had sold boys’ things along with 
men’s items with little stress on the 
need for special merchandising to 
the younger age group. Under the 
new setup, a boys’ line of 25 or 30 
belts was expanded to the point 
where there are now about 100 items 
in the belt line. Featured products 
of the moment are items sold under 
the Roy Rogers license. (Sample: a 
cowboy belt with Indian beads set 
in diamonds and circles. ) 

As sales manager for the new 
Boys’ Department, Linehan makes 
his own special presentation on pro- 
motion and merchandising to the 
sales force at the beginning of each 
selling season. He sees that boys’ 
products get some special advertising 
in such media as Boys’ Outfitter and 
Boys’ Life and Fawcett Comic 
Group Publications. He develops 
special counter and window display 
pieces, campaigns consistently for the 
creation in retail outlets of special 
boys’ departments. 

This is one project on which re- 
sults can be measured in figures. 
The increase in sales: about 200%. 

Another newsworthy sales depart- 
ment project was a detailed analvsis 
of the line with a subsequent ju- 
dicious pruning to rationalize price 
lines, to cut out fiear-duplications, to 
hold down inventories, to cut the 
waste in manufacturing short runs. 

A score or more of separate statis- 
tical sales analyses were made by the 
board in its study of optimum num- 
ber of styles for each product line 
and price class. The findings re- 
vealed clear opportunities for savings 
should the board’s recommendations 
be adopted. In the case of the belt 


line, for example, it was revealed 
that of 331 styles, 88% of the busi- 
ness was accounted for by 122. There 
were 70 styles selling less than 500 
belts each. 

Over all products, the board esti- 
mated a potential saving of around 
$200,000 a year through planned 
line-reduction. The sources of savings 
were in production setup costs; engi- 
neering, cost study and development; 
carrying charges on work in process 
and finished goods inventory; tool 
costs; samples, and clerical produc- 
tion control. 

In addition to direct dollar sav- 
ings, the board pointed out that there 
would be other advantages: a shorter 


manufacturing cycle time . . . better 
service to customers reduced 
operator training costs Lower 
raw material inventory . . . in 


creased efficiency on the part of the 
salesmen due to concentration on 
fewer styles. 


Specific Recommendations 


The  Board’s recommendations 
were very specific. On one line, they 
suggested reduction from 317 items 


to 186. On another, a_ reduction 
from 422 to 203. On a third, a 
reduction from 53 to 23. Each 


broken down 
recommendations 


product line was 
further, to show 
for each price class. 

The Junior Board further recom- 
mended that optimum numbers of 
items in the line should be made the 
subject of continuing study since, 
“Tsuch a number] will fluctuate with 
economic conditions and competr 
tion.” 

In accepting the Junior Board’s re 
port on optimum numbers in the line, 
Ray Hickok called the project “ont 
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make sound decisions; ability 
to recognize the difference be- 
tween the important and the 
trivial; ability to use wisdom, 
common sense and make sound 
decisions in emergencies and 
under pressure. 


COOPERATIVENESS: 


Consider: The ability to 
work with others whole heart- 
edly and effectively; readiness 
and willingness to give new 
ideas and suggestions a fair 
trial; follows through volun- 
tarily; a team player. 


INITIATIVE: 


Consider: The ability to see 
what needs to be done; to start 
action by seekig counsel of 
others concerned ; a self-starter ; 
ability to follow through de- 
spite obstacles. 


POISE: 


Consider: Self - confidence ; 
the ability to assume the atti- 
tude of success; the ability to 
remain confident, poised & opti- 
mistic under trying or varying 
circumstances ; ability to remain 
calm and steady under pres- 


sure; ability to give & take 


criticism impersonally; even- 
tempered; ability to put others 
at ease. 

EXECUTION: 


Consider: Organizing abili- 
ties—planning, directing, carry- 
ing out systematic assignments 
for effective functioning. 


DEPENDABILITY: 


Consider: In getting work 
done. 


of the finést recommendations made 
to date.” 

Another early project developed 
and put into operation on the initia- 
tive of the Junior Board, is an on- 
the-job training program. First move 
here was to appoint a training direc- 
tor. Under his direction weekly 
meetings of foremen in groups of 
20 were inaugurated for round-table 
discussion and informal talks by com- 
pany officers and outside authorities. 


Encourage Outside Study 


Foremen have been encouraged to 
take outside study courses offered by 
Rochester Institute of ‘Technology. 
The company pays part of the cost. 
Subjects include standards, job evalu- 
ation, human relations, time and 
motion study. About 50 have already 
taken this training. 

One of the most helpful train- 
ing activities was a letter clinic held 
for the shipping center, in which 
bosses, stenographers, everyone hav- 
ing anything to do with communica- 
tions, participated. This was con- 
ducted after hours, but employes 
were paid at regular overtime rates. 
One company spokesman, in talking 
with this reporter, described the re- 
sults of this one training operation 
as “tremendous.” 

Beyond this the Junior Board has 
ranged widely: It filed a recommen- 
dation for systematic exchange of 
Management ideas with other com- 
panies . . . and established an im- 
proved first aid system. It looked 
into the practicability of Hickok’s 
manufacturing their own packages 
and decided against it. 

Projects uncompleted and current- 
ly in the state of research include 
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investigation of the returned goods 
problem; better methods for dis- 
semination of information to the 
sales force; the cost side of tooling 
up for small volume orders; and in- 
vestigation of possible savings in buy- 
ing finished leather instead of doing 
the finishing in the plant. 
* * * 

Observers of the plan sometimes 
ask: ‘Don’t these ‘juniors’ fre- 
quently find themselves over their 
heads? Aren’t they inclined to go 
a bit haywire from time to time? 
Doesn’t their predominant youth— 
and lack of extended business experi- 
ence—give them a rather naive ap- 
proach to some serious management 
matters ?” 

The answer to all of these ques- 
tions is a qualified ‘“‘no.” To be sure, 
they are often “over their heads,” 
but they soon find it out and the 
very challenge presented by that 
knowledge is what brings talent and 
ingenuity and resourcefulness to the 
surface, 

The ‘checks and balances,” pro- 
vided through the teamwork of a 
group which is made up of individ- 
uals in heterogeneous job functions 
who must come to unanimous agree- 
ment, cancel out the vagaries. 

And a certain degree of naivete is 
often a great asset because it brings 
a freshness of approach to so many 
established patterns of thinking. 

The proof of all this lies in the 
fact that the Senior Board of Direc- 
tors has in more than 95% of the 
cases found the Junior Board recom- 
mendations to be sound and accept- 
able. 

This reporter has had the oppor- 
tunity to examine, from time to time, 
the workings of, and the results 
emanating from, the adoption of 


Multiple Management in a variety 
of companies. While the machinery 
of the plan has been subject to a 
certain amount of custom-tailoring 
because of differing sets of conditions 
to be met, it’s significant to note that 
appraisals of the values of Multiple 
Management run strikingly true to 
a pattern. 


At First: Revolutionary 


At the time it was introduced by 
McCormick and Co., it could prop- 
erly be called revolutionary manage- 
ment thinking, because in those days 
almost all businesses were either one- 
man businesses, or top-down manage- 
ment structures. The whole theory 
of Multiple Management is that of 
making it possible for ideas to rise 
to top management from below. It’s 
a theory of making full use of the 
latent talent on your own doorstep. 
(“It’s amazing,” says Roy Brewster, 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
Hickok, . . . “we didn’t even begin 
to realize what undiscovered assets 
we had.”) 

Ray Hickok and various members 
of the Junior Board, in explaining 
the reasons for the virility of the 
Multiple Management idea, cited 
many of the same values reported by 
management men in other firms that 
make products far a-field from belts 
and garters. 

The philosophy and psychology of 
the operation are sound, they say. It 
gives responsible workers a part in 
the development of management plans 
which they themselves must carry 
out. Having agreed that a procedure 
is desirable, and having worked out 
the details themselves, thev feel a 


(Continued on page 174) 
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GET WITH A GOOD COMPANY... stay there. He 
doesn’t say so, but that sentiment could be graven on Walker 
William’s coat of arms. More than 25 years ago he came out 
of Kansas City School of Law and went to work for Ford 
(not as a lawyer—as a sales-clerk). Fortnight ago Ford made 
him vice-president in charge of sales and advertising. He's 
an outstanding example of a big wheel who’s come up from 
the ranks. After the sales-clerk job he was sent out on 
road service, calling on dealers around Kansas City. Then 
came a stint as assistant manager for sales at the Kansas 
City and Omaha branches. Next he was branch manager at 
Salt Lake City and after that he was given charge of all 
Ford sales in New England. By 1946 he was sales manager 
and when Ford decentralized, Williams was named general 
sales manager of the Ford Division. He’s big and genial, but 
he likes fighting talk about beating Chevrolet. Doesn’t like 
to talk about himself, however, and insists he has no particular 
sales philosophy and can’t tell others how to succeed in sales. 
But he can tell Ford dealers how to sell cars and how <o 
cultivate good public relations. For relaxation he hunts and 
fishes. Likes fishing best. Sometimes it’s good, he thinks, 
to just enjoy the status quo. 


Theyre in 
the News 
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By Harry Woodward 


ALL OUT... for sales The Yale & ‘Towne 
Manufacturing Co. has spent the summer pulling off a 
major reorganization of the management of its Philadel- 
phia Division. It was all part of a new program to pro- 
duce and distribute a record volume of Yale hoists, indus 
trial trucks and dial scales. And the new boss of sales 
(He’s general s.m.) is James P. Kinney who has had 
a broad background in the materials handling field. Matter 
of fact, he’s known as one of the country’s leading ma 
terials handling specialists: He specialized in materials han § § 
dling for the automotive field during the past five years, 
as a partner of Gordon & Kinney, Inc. He resigned § j 
from the firm to join Y & T. Before that he, was : 
Detroit district manager of the Industrial Battery Division 

of Philco Corp. Added to that, there are 14 additional 
years’ experience under his belt—with Fairbanks- Morse 
& Co., Inc., Cleveland. He was born in Cleveland, 
and when he went to its Longwood High School, later 
at Cleveland College, he was outstanding athlete. Today 
he’s still a superb squash player and has won divisional 
championships as a member of Michigan Squash Rackets 
Association. He was co-founder of American Materia 
Handling Society. 
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WAY LEADS ON TO WAY... If your idea of a TV 
tycoon is a set of ulcers completely surrounded by a padded 
coat, revise your thinking and meet CBS’s new general 
manager of television—gentleman, name of Charles M. 
Underhill. He’s quiet, Thoreau-ish, a Harvard grad whose 
accent testifies to his Cambridge birth. The pre-maturely 
white-haired Mr. Underhill (He’s 41.) has had a varied 
career at first glance. But actually things, career-wise, 
seem to have followed each other in logical sequence. After 
Harvard he went to work for BBD & O as a copy-writer, 
moving on into work as a radio director of the Radio 
Department. When war came he went into the Navy 
and ended up in the Motion Picture Division of the Navy 
Secretary's Office where he produced two documentaries 
and other film features. So it seemed logical, when war 
was over, to go to work for a picture producer: He signed 
with RKO Pathe where he supervised and produced 
commercial, institutional and fund-raising pictures. CBS 
got him two years ago. Until recently he’s been its direc- 
tor of TV programs . . . Today he lives in NYC but 
retreats to a wooded hideaway on weekends, where he 
and his wife are making a garden from their acres of 
wilderness. ‘They have a small cabin, plan to build— 
not, as you might think, a modern house—a classic Maine- 
type farmhouse, as soon as the grounds are ready. 
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“PAPA'S IN HOT WATER". . . Don’t get 
us wrong. D. A. (Denny) Bell is in hot 
water all right—but he sells automatic gas 
water heaters. He’s prexy of Bell Plumbing 
and Heating Co., Denver. You can tell by 
the kiss his wife and daughter are planting 
on him (That’s his son in the background. ) 
that they’re pretty proud of Denny for 
walking off for the second time with the 
“Court of Flame” crown as top U. S. sales- 
man of gas water heaters . . . Denny says he’s 
come out on top because he believes in fostering 
good customer relations, “beginning with the 
telephone girl,” and keeping the customer 
happy. “No matter what the complaint, it is 
taken care of and no questions asked.” He’s also 
a firm believer in promotion and advertising— 
has been ever since he gave up cowpunching 
and went into business. Newspapers, window 
displays, the Classified Telephone Directory: 
He uses any medium that will carry his mes- 
sage of Bell’s quick service and guarantees sat- 
isfaction. For winning the contest—sponsored 
by the Gas Water Heater Division of Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association—Denny 
gets a three-day, all-expense trip for two to the 
GAMA _ Exposition and Fiberglas articles 
valued at $500. 
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Why 
Sales Are 
Climbing 

on 
1-Way 
Beer Bottles 


Cooperative merchandising of re- 
lated items is paying off again. 

Glass Container Manufacturers’ 
Institute is steadily lifting volume on 
one-way beer bottles in a ‘‘Five-Star”’ 
promotional program in which the 
Institute, the beer folks, and manu- 
facturers of such products as cheese, 
pretzels, crackers and canned meat, 
team up to earn strong point-of-sale 
promotion. 

The campaign is achieving notable 
results on the Pacific Coast. 

In 1947 the glass container manu- 
facturers on the West Coast faced a 
threatening situation caused by over- 
expanded plant capacity and fairly 
sudden shrinkage of business built up 
during World War II. 

The industry’s distress was na- 
tional, but was more acute on the 
West Coast where expansion had 
been relatively greater and where the 
drop in sales volume was felt earlier 
than in the East. Aggravating the 
situation, the full-production return 
of metal containers was giving the 
glass people the stiffest competition 
they had ever known. 

There was a two-fold problem: 
(1) the general problem of finding 
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An All_Out Merchandising Drive For Beer in “One-Ways'! 
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TWO-WAY DISPLAY: Shoppers can see it from the outside as they 
come in and again while in the store. Salesmen in companies selling 
foods that naturally go together provided the display manpower. 


new business to compensate for the 
decline from the war business boom; 
(2) the specific one of meeting the 
re-introduction of the lithographed 
beer can, the competition of which 
threatened to be tougher than it was 
pre-war. 

The industry believed it had some- 
thing new and big to offer the trade: 
The one-way glass bottle developed 
to meet an Army need during the 
war. It decided to focus promotion 
on this item and to concentrate on 
one of its industry customers, brew- 
ers. However, almost immediately 
there developed one large hurdle: 
manpower. Neither individual glass 
container manufacturers nor their 
service organization, the Glass Con- 
tainer Manufacturers’ Institute, had 
the personnel available to do the sell- 
ing job that needed to be done on all 
levels to and through brewers’ or- 
ganizations and through their distrib- 
utors and retailers. 

Where would they find the hun- 
dreds of salesmen they needed ? 

“The answer,” says R. L. Cheney, 
western manager of the Institute, 
“was worked out under the direction 
of our marketing director, Ben 
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RATES TOPS: Which catches the customer's eye 


BEHIND THESE PRODUCTS: This is the pay-off point for a mam- 
moth promotion in various media. Both consumer and business 
paper advertising was used to induce buying at the point-of-sale. 
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first: Beer? Pretzels? Crackers? Cheese? 


The focal point of this display is the one-way beer bottle. Any one of a dozen foods might 
arouse the buying interest, making a beer sale possible. There's a pay-off for sales teamwork. 
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Wood, and the man who became our 
West Coast promotion manager, W. 
A. Cooke. The program they were 
responsible for is always referred to 
as ‘go-giving,’ rather than ‘go-get- 
ting, and it is exactly that.” 

The Institute’s go-giving program 
promoted the one-way glass bottle, 
not only directly by showing retail- 
ers how to sell beer in no-return bot- 
tles, but by showing them how to sell 
other merchandise which is related 
to it, such as pretzels, cheese, crack- 
ers, canned meats. The field force 
was found in companies selling these 
related items to retailers, companies 
such as Kraft Foods Co., Armour & 
Co., The Borden Co., National Bis- 
cuit Co. They would benefit and are 
benefiting, by the related items mer- 
chandising program. To launch the 
program, promotional machinery had 
to be created from scratch. 

Glass container manufacturers 
maintain relatively small sales or- 
ganizations whose duties are limited 
to calling on bottlers and packers. 
The Institute was merely a trade as- 
sociation and service body for its 
members when the industry began to 
take stock of its sales volume and 
competitive position in 1947. A mar- 
ket research and promotional com- 
mittee existed but had not been ac- 
tive. After a long look at what lay 
ahead, the industry laid plans for a 
three-year program and set up a 
budget of $1,500,000 a year for pro- 
motion, with the one-way bottle to 
spearhead the campaign. 


“One-Way's" Advantages 


The one-way bottle which was to 
carry the weight of the industry pro- 
motion was developed as a light, com- 
pact container to bring beer to the 
Armed Forces off-shore. It weighed 
half as much as the conventional type 
bottle, yet because of technical im- 
provements in manufacture, involving 
heat treatment and a better distribu- 
tion of glass in the bottle, it was 
strong enough to resist the internal 
pressure of a carbonated beverage. 
With the traditional advantages of 
glass, its cost was about one cent a 
unit less than the lithographed beer 
can which was offering unexpectedly 
stiff competition. 

Unexpectedly, because of six years 
of free sailing and an $8,000,000 
promotional budget behind it, the 
beer can had achieved only 9% of 
the beer package market pre-war. 
Yet, whether because of delayed ac- 
tion of the promotion, the attraction 
of what has been withheld, or some 
quirk of consumer psychology, when 
the beer can came back it was much 
more popular. If the glass container 
people had felt it necessary to do a 
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selling job to gain new business, now 
they knew it was essential to hold 
what they had. 

The industry prepared for an in- 
tensive campaign to promote the one- 
way bottle. To head the program 
nationally, Ben Wood was engaged 
as marketing director. Mr. Wood 
had gained valuable food merchan- 
dising experience in earlier jobs with 
Curtis Publishing Co. and Hearst 
Magazines, Inc., and with the Tea 
Bureau, Inc. He appointed Foote, 
Cone & Belding to handle the cam- 
paign. 

After a year of advertising and a 
certain amount of merchandising 
work, it became evident in the Cali- 
fornia market that the industry 
could not succeed in promoting the 
one-way bottle by these means alone. 
Mr. Wood regarded the West as a 
valuable test field. ‘There exists on 
the Pacific Coast a largé and impor- 
tant market for beer which is insu- 
lated from the rest of the country. 
When his logic called for an enlarged 
Pacific Coast program, Mr. Cheney 
assigned the problem to Mr. Wood, 
who went out to look for a man with 
the right combination of promotional 
talent, sales imagination and personal 
energy. He found Bill Cooke. To 
Mr. Cooke the industry said in ef- 
fect: “Set up a program to do our 
job and run it. You have full author- 
ity and responsibility for getting it 
done.” 

Mr. Cooke immediately summed 
up the situation as one requiring the 
development of devices for reaching 
the retailer and finding the man- 
power to do the job. Knowing beer 
merchandising backwards and _for- 
wards (He was formerly in charge 
of beer merchandising for the Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., San Francisco.), 
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Mr. Cooke knew the one-way bottle 
offered big opportunities to brewers 
for promoting their brands in food 
stores. 

Beer, during the past few years, 
has been moving steadily out of the 
tavern to retail outlets, food markets 
in particular. Without much aggres- 
sive selling on the part of brewers, 
beer is becoming an accepted grocery 
store item. “Yet, of all the industries 
selling through food outlets,” Mr. 
Cooke, observes, ‘‘only the beer group 
did not know their customer, the 
grocer.” 


“Five-Star Program” 


The program was aimed at moving 
the brewer closer to the grocer and, 
equally important, to other large sup- 
pliers of the food field, tying them 
into a mutual aid promotion. It was 
called the “Five-Star Program,” and 
included a series of related item dis- 
plays to be built 10 days prior to five 
big summer holiday periods and to 
overlap one another. The key dates 
were: Memorial Day (May 30), 
Fathers Day (June 18), Independ- 
ence Day (July 4), Picnic Parade 
(August 14-26), and Labor Day 
(September 4). 

These dates were chosen as logical 
week-end periods for mass floor dis- 
plays of beer with related items. Pret- 
zels were the related item in the first 
period; in California food stores, 
cheese and crackers in the second; 
canned meat in the third, cheese 
again in the fourth; two kinds of 
crackers and cheese in the fifth. 

Everyone in the food business is 
battling with the grocer for five 
square feet of display space. With 
only its executive staff, and no field 
personnel, how was the Institute go- 
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(Jood thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
tush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 


couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 


by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 


increased to more than 600,000. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 


pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 
job of defense. 
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ing to get these displays built in the 
thousands of food stores throughout 
California? 

First, the Institute convinced the 
related items companies (Kraft Foods 
Co., Armour & Co., National Bis- 
cuit Co., and others) that the drive 
it had in mind would do something 
for them, that it had an idea ready 
to be put to work (the Five-Star 
Program) plus the novelty appeal of 
the one-way bottle, and the desire of 
the grocer to eliminate the returnable 
bottle. It also had effective point-of- 
sale advertising material. All this was 
traded for the manpower the com- 
panies had in the field calling on re- 
tailers. 


Selling the Idea 


Next, the brewers and their dis- 
tributors were sold on getting behind 
the program with all their enthusi- 
asm and manpower. 

Then all together—Institute, bot- 
tle manufacturers, brewers, related 
item manufacturers—they cooperated 
to sell the retailer and get the dis- 
plavs built. 

The program was put into effect 
with the precision and thoroughness 
of a military operation. Groundwork 
was laid more than a year in ad- 
vance. Following tests in key food 
stores during 1949, the Institute had 
a bagful of successful case histories, 
a good many of which were released 
in advance of the 1950 Five Star 
event for use in food and beverage 
publications and in business paper ad- 
vertising. They were condensed for 
broadsides to educate retailers, brew- 
ers and their distributors and their 
sales staffs. 

One broadside told of tests in the 
Lucky markets which demonstrated 
that related item displavs featuring 
beer in one-way bottles, Kraft cheese, 
and NBC pretzels, increased sales of 
all three as much as 60%. It pointed 
out that the displav had returned “a 
little better than four times the av- 
erage of $142 per year per square 
foot which Luckv stores have set as a 
standard for sales of merchandise on 
floor display.” 

Another broadside reported on 
similar tests in 15 Von’s markets in 
Southern California over a four- 
month period when the Institute’s 

bottle and can, brand for brand, 
plainly priced” formula of stocking 
was used, resulting in an 84% in- 
crease in beer sales. It summed up: 
“During the first month of the test 
sales of one-wavs jumped to 82.3% 
of cans. At the end of September 
one-wavs were 11% ahead of cans. 
Total beer sales were up 84.5% ... 
Concluding: “When you put ’em side 
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by side, brand for brand and bottle 
for can .. . when you let them have 
their choice, customers not only pre- 
fer the one-way glass beer bottle— 
they drink more beer!” 

An important tool used in selling 
brewers, distributors and_ retailers 
and in training the sales personnel of 
all three, was a “Beer Merchandising 
Manual” which in primer-catechism 
style gave “The Beer Business in 
Twenty Easy Lessons,” illustrated 
with selling displays and diagrams. 

These ideas were effectively used 
by brewer and distributor salesmen 
as conversation pieces to help per- 
suade the grocer to give space to the 
beer and related item displays. 

Well in advance of the launching 
of the Five Star Program, these in- 
dustry salesmen were given a thor- 
ough indoctrination in the principles 
of the new food store merchandising 
techniques. After the brewers and 


"The way to fight sarcasm 
is with patience, tolerance, 
silence. The old adage about 
fighting fire with fire does not 
always apply in salesmanship.” 


“The Handbook of Selling” 
by Charles B. Roth 


their distributors had been briefed 
and their cooperation won, educa- 
tional sales meetings were held 
throughout the state. In a_ three- 
month, day-and-night schedule more 
than 2,500 men in well over 100 
meetings were put through an inten- 
sive course. Its high point was a 
training film titled “Simple, Sound 
and Selfish” (“If you want to sell it 
you’ve got to show it.”) Theme of 
the film was the merchandising prin- 
ciple of absentee salesmanship as gen- 
erally applicable but using the one- 
way beer bottle and_ related-item 
technique as subject matter. 

The Institute recommended an 
advertising program and a planned 
selling approach to brewers for the 
Five Star Program tie-in, accurate 
sales record-keeping, and followup. 

Top executives were kept informed 
and reminded of the program. They 
and their distributors were supplied 
with promotional booklets for their 
men, posters and other material, a 
list of bellwether stores in their ter- 
ritories to go to work on in lining up 
displays. 

The bellwether stores idea is one 
of the unique phases of the program. 


It is what Mr. Cooke calls “a selec- 
tive selling job.” His approach is 
“We can’t sell them all; we'll bear 
down on the pace setters in the 
trade.” These prestige stores, or bell- 
wethers, are class A stores responsible 
for about 50% of the retail food busi- 
ness. The Institute learned from its 
own and others’ experience that if 
you cover between 350-400 stores of 
this type in the Los Angeles area, 
150-200 in San Francisco and the 
East Bay, properly distributed, and 
tie them in with a given program, 
many neighboring stores will watch 
their techniques and copy them. Be- 
fore long you have most of the im- 
portant stores, accounting for 85% 
of the volume, following the bell- 
wethers’ lead. 

The Institute started to sign up 
these key accounts for the related 
item display program in March of 
this year. Chain outlets that had 
agreed to participate had their own 
men lining up display space. In other 
stores the salesmen of the related item 
companies and the brewers’ field men 
handled the job. When it came time 
to build the displays for the five 
periods, about 400 related-item com- 
panies’ and brewers’ men moved in 
on the retailers who were participat- 
ing, aided by the Institute’s execu- 
tives. Grocers decided which brands 
of beer they wanted to feature. It 
was up to the brewers to sell their 
brands for the program, and the 
Institute urged, of course, that they 
stock retailers with one-way bottles. 

Before each of the Five-Star events 
brewers’ distributors received color- 
ful broadsides, reminding them what 
to do to cash in on the “cooperative 
related item deal . . . work with the 
National Biscuit Co. and cheese sales 
force (or Armour or Kraft) to get 
displays—build displays—sell beer.” 


Beer 'n Pretzels 


In building displays, Institute ma- 
terials and regular related-item com- 
pany point-of-purchase advertising 
were used, together with special 
pieces created for the occasion, Ex- 
amples: four-color pieces showing 
pretzels (NBC) with cut-outs for 
actual one-way bottles; 8x5” tuck- 
in cards picturing Armour’s Treet 
and beer in one-ways. 

The follow-through technique is 
interesting in that it keeps everyone 
interested in the campaign informed 
on progress and results. To do this, 
the Institute has a field staff. It took 
on 16 young college men for the sum- 
mer job, to run from June 15 through 
September 15, the major beer selling 
season. These men were given 4 
quick training course and assigned 
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pe -.. IF asales executive finds demand exceeding his ability to deliver 
m —and IF he uses advertising only to increase demand. 
a BUT many sales executives have learned that advertising can be used for many 
ss important parts of the customer relations job other than getting orders. 
m- They view advertising as a high-speed, low-cost means of communicating 
in anything they want to get across to customers and prospects. These sales execu- 
at- tives know that, regardless of “conditions,” they never have enough salesmen 
ds (or the salesmen never have enough time) to get all that they want told, to all 
It of the people they want to know it, as often as they want to get it to them. 

eir 

the You may need advertising now more than under “normal” conditions 

os If current and impending situations have caused you to adopt new policies, on 

nts prices, allocations or delivery, you want all customers and prospects to know 
or- what they are, as promptly as possible. You want them to know exactly what 
hat they are. 

te Are scarcities in materials or components going to require changes in your 

vad products that need explaining? You'll want this kind of information to reach 

get many people other than those your salesmen see regularly. 

“6 Will your product be in grievously short supply? Then perhaps you have 
some good ideas that will help present customers make the products they have 
last longer. ( We’re thinking now especially of anything that requires good care 
for long life. ) 

na- 

m- What do your customers and prospects think? 

a Aside from the things you know you want to communicate quickly and repeat- 

ex. edly to customers and prospects, it may make sense at a time like this to do a lit- 

ing tle“digging’ ’in your markets to uncover possible misconceptions c oncerning your 

rs products or your policies. Confusion today, if not corrected promptly, might se- 

we" riously damage a company ’s reputation and i impair its standing in those markets. 

In normal times, “ditch-digging advertising” sells by helping people buy. In ab- 
i normal times like these. we employ the same “ditch-digging” techniques to help 

7 maintain a sound foundation for future business... by helping people understand! 

ne 

his, 

a THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 

igh 12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 

ing 

ved ‘**DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’’ 
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Pretest 


¢ National advertisers for years 
have had Burgoyne pretest their 
sales, advertising and promotion 
programs. The dozen Burgoyne 
pretest cities give you choice to 
fit your budget and distribution. 


® Take the manufacturer who 
pretested a display promotion 
in Peoria and Syracuse for four 
months . . . sales increased .. . 
the program got the green light! 
Sensible foresight. 


¢ Use Burgoyne presearch-in- 
surance on salability of new 
products, old products in new 
markets, 


results of additional 


local advertising, effectiveness 
of special promotions like the 


coupon pretest described. 


® Write for a proposal today! 


50 


duties. During 30 to 45 retail calls 
per week they were expected to rear- 
range stocks and see that displays 


| were kept up according to the ap- 


proved pattern and that merchandise 
was properly priced. In addition, 
they kept a running inventory, record 
of beer receipts, and calculated week- 
ly sales, also bottle vs. can sales per- 
centage-wise. They promoted good 
will for the one-way bottle with all 
concerned, mailing report slips to 
brewers and related items companies 
on the progress of the program in 
retail stores, with results, on a day- 
by-day basis. 


Typical Messages 


Here are typical messages included 
in the reports: 

“Cannot get enough one-ways 
from Lucky Lager driver.” 

“His (name grocer) sales of Acme 
have increased 43% since displaying 
one-ways equally with cans.” 

“Sixteen dozen your pretzels 
(crackers, cheese, Treet) in this dis- 
play.” 

Report forms were in triplicate 
(white, pink, yellow). The white 
copies, mailed in batches by the 16 
field men, were sent on to the sales 
manager of the brewery or related 
item company. Then, at two-week 
intervals accumulated pink copies 
were sent with a recap report to the 
same sales manager. 

Progress report letters were sent 
regularly to brewers, distributors, 
grocers, and bottle manufacturers 
throughout the campaign. 

Consumers were prepared for the 
one-way beer bottle with an inten- 
sive advertising campaign throughout 
California during 1947-48 and dur- 
ing the same period nationally with 
space in The American Weekly. 
During 1949-50 the bulk of the con- 
sumer advertising budget was put 
into the retail merchandising pro- 
gram, backed up with a strong busi- 
ness paper campaign. Participating 
brewers turned a percentage of their 
regular advertising to promotion of 
the one-way bottle. Retailers, pro- 
vided with Institute newspaper mats, 
tied in at their discretion. 

As this is written, the Five Star 
Program is still underway. Already 
there are interesting results. At the 
end of June sales of beer in one-way 
bottles were well ahead of those for 
the same period of 1949 and are con- 
tinuing to gain ground. Furthermore, 
the one-way bottle is increasing in 
sales in California at a faster rate 
than anywhere else in the country, 
as Mr. Wood predicted. After a 
sluggish start dating back to 1947, all 
12 major California brewers are 
packing their beer in one-way bottles. 


It is too early to give definite fig- 
ures on what related-item companies 
are getting out of it, but everyone 
knows it’s good. As an example, 
R. A. Peterson, Oakland territory 
sales manager for the National Bis- 
cuit Co., reported on the May re- 
lated-item displays of NBC pretzels 
with beer in one-way glass bottles: 
“May sales were up 252%.” And he 
gives the credit to the program. 

Mr. Wood feels that greatest gain 
from the program is what has been 
learned about today’s successful food- 
and-beverage merchandising _ tech- 
niques. Says Mr. Cooke: “Brewers 
had not been able to drive home to 
the average grocer the real impor- 
tance of beer. Grocers knew it was 
a good thing but hadn’t been shown 
the significance of their opportunity.” 

The job was, and is, one for brew- 
ers. Even before the program was 
launched they knew that a change 
was taking place in their market. 
They had been exposed to these 
startling facts: that beer volume in 
food stores accounts for $350,000,- 
000 of gross volume, although only 
25% of the nation’s food stores are 
represented in the figure. Soft drinks 
enjoy only a $265,000,000 business, 
although they are sold in about 100% 
of food stores and are backed 
by heavy promotion. “Brewers got 
this much volume without even know- 
ing their customer, the grocer,” Mr. 
Cooke emphasizes. They know that 
the one-way bottle is a natural for 
food store promotion of their prod- 
uct. 

The bottleneck was in their own 
selling organizations, still geared to 
tavern selling and with little under- 
standing of the new retail food store 
merchandising approach. This _pro- 
gram has awakened them to vast new 
opportunities. “They can capture 
more beer profits, create a_ bigger 
market and still retail the business 
they do with outlets other than gro- 
cery operators,’ Mr. Cooke main- 
tains. 


Everyone's Happy 


Related-item manufacturers and 
retailers are equally pleased. In fact, 
everybody involved in the “go-giving”’ 
cooperative event is sufficiently sold. 
It is a foregone conclusion that it 
will become an annual drive. 

What particularly pleases Ben 
Wood and R. L. Cheney, adminis 
trative head of the western office of 
the Institute, is that its accomplish 
ments have been achieved with a rela- 
tively modest budget and small staff. 
“What it sums up to,” Mr. Cooke 
smiles, “is that we had to make up 
in wit and sweat what we lacked 
in dollars.” 
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When Is a Man Too Old to Sell ? 


As told to William S. Friedman 
BY ISIDOR FARBER - 


President, S. W. Farber, Inc. 


Should employers recruit only younger men for selling? 
Is it true that salesmen over 40 are mentally stiff? Do you 
judge sales effectiveness by age—or by output? Why is 
Farber enthusiastic about its gray beard salesmen? 


The effort the 13 Forty Plus Clubs 
are putting forth in behalf of men 
who have passed two-score is one of 
the great educational moves of our 
times. Medical science has given man- 
kind more health during active years. 
Industry, on the other hand, tends 
to dump men past 40, or at least to 
hesitate to employ them, on the 
theory that their age makes them 
mentally stiff and physically less vig- 
orous. 

The experience of our company 
disputes this viewpoint. 

Ours is a relatively small sales 
staff. Some two dozen men cover the 
entire nation, selling a line of house- 
wares, cooking utensils and electrical 
appliances, which are sold in as many 
as three different sections in a typical 
department store. Their range of 
outlets runs from corner home- 
furnishing stores at cross-road ham- 


lets to large emporiums in major 
cities. 


Comfortable Annual Income 


These men book a comfortable 
seven figure’s worth of business an- 
nually. They serve as the sole sales 
medium between the manufacturer 
and the retail outlet. There is no 
chain-of-sales, no distributor-whole- 
saler arrangement. These men, there- 
fore, are called on to do more than 
“cover a territory,” since they are 
the manufacturer’s sole contact with 
large and lucrative territories. This 
arrangement calls for more than a 
vigorous order-taker. It calls for a 
complete range of activities, from 
contacting buyers to indoctrinating 
salespeople behind the counter, to see- 
ing that our merchandising and point- 
of-purchase displays are properly 
handled. 

This is an assignment in human 
relations, an understanding of the 
broad, over-all panorama of selling. 
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Fulfillment of this assignment calls 
for a touch that usually comes with 
a great deal of living and with com- 
prehensive experience. As a result, 
members of our sales staff have a 
mean average of close to 50. During 
recent years we have taken on as re- 
placements only men of seasoned ma- 
turity, usually around 40 years of 
age. 


Set No Age Limit 


To begin with, we have no set age 
limit. Aside from obvious decrepi- 
tude, age never has been an arbitrary 
factor in our sales personnel policy. 
Actually, we can’t say that we have, 
over 50 years, evolved a “fixed 
formula” for hiring sales representa- 
tives. All our half-century of experi- 
ence has taught us is the wisdom of 
avoiding such formulas; humanity is 
a varied fabric, strangely defiant of 
a set pattern. The best that one can 
hope to do is to “feel” for those qual- 
ities that generally react well on 
people. 

Putting on a salesman is an im- 
portant process in our company, be- 
cause of the tremendous responsibility 
the individual must carry. We oper- 
ate on a policy of minimum supervi- 
sion. The salesman gets complete in- 
doctrination in the product. He is 
given the required support from the 
home office by way of promotional 
and advertising effort, but once he is 
in the field he is “vice-president in 
charge of the territory” and subject 
to a few fixed sales policies. His word 
is law. The home office does not tell 
him how to sell or who his customers 
and prospects should be. His sales 
volume and the good will he builds 
are the sole criteria for home office 
judgment of his efforts. 

Actually, we don’t have “tremend- 
ous experience” in hiring salesmen. 
Our senior salesman has been with 
us 45 years, and he is confident that 


he can be active for another 15. Av- 
erage seniority is 15 years and some 
months. The majority of replace- 
ments in our sales staff over the total 
history of the company has _ been 
through death or retirement. The 
practice of hiring seasoned salesmen, 
not necessarily experienced in our 
own line, has cut down on the 
“grasshopperism” which frequently 
afflicts younger representation. It us- 
ually takes from two to three years 
to develop a man to maximum pro- 
ductivity. Against that sort of flat 
learning curve, we cannot afford to 
take on the type of man who can see 
only the green in the other man’s 
pasture. 

We try to hold as a pattern for 
our salesmen our company’s first sales 
representative, the late Simon W. 
Farber, my father. This, of course, 
is a difficult role to cast for. How- 
ever, for most functions, we get a 
remote but workable likeness which 
appears to work satisfactorily. Re- 
cruiting our sales staff replacements 
is not a fast process. It runs into a 
long series of interviews. We look 
into a man’s family background, his 
viewpoint on sales, on people, and 
into his philosophy of life. We make 
sure that he has had the acumen to 
investigate us as thoroughly as we 
examine him. 


Prefer Family Man 


We prefer family men. They have 
a stake in the nation’s destiny and a 
sense of future that goes with it. Our 
preference for seasoned salesmen has 
another facet: These men have set 
up their home lives around the spe- 
cific demands of a sales career. No 
man can represent our line from a 
sitting position. He must set up his 
home life so that time on the road is 
an accepted factor in his household. 
He has to have a “sales family,” and 
those units of our civilization are 
created only after adjustment and 
effort. 

A prime characteristic in a devel- 
oped sales personality is honesty and 
integrity, expressed not only in rela- 
tion to the man and his company, but 
to his customers as well. Ours is not 
what is termed in our business 4 
“promotional line,” inexpensive merf- 
chandise sold at low margins for 
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Reach the foundation 
of buying with 


The significant thing is not how much market is covered by a certain 
medium, but how much is penetrated. THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR has 
unusual depth of penetration. It goes daily into homes of better than average 
“spendable income” income available for constructive spending - 
where the MONITOR is eagerly awaited and read with great thoroughness. 
Readers know that its advertising columns are wholly reliable; consequently, 
these men and women act upon MONITOR advertising to an extraordinary 
degree. 

Many leading retailers have told us that the customers who most often 
ask for nationally-advertised merchandise by brand name are MONITOR 
readers. May we submit a planned advertising program in the MONITOR 
for your products? THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, One, Norway Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. 


SPEAKING OF DEPTH OF PENETRATION, HERE IS WHAT ONE ADVERTISER 
says: “I thought you would like to know how the subscribers to The 
Christian Science Monitor cooperate with advertisers... Results are 
definite. They all seem to be glad to use our products and tell their 
neighbors to ‘go do likewise’. We consider the Monitor the best adver- 
tising medium we use.” 


: Branch Offices 
The '® H RI S TIAN NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO: 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT: 3-101 General Motors Building 
“ty I E N tC? EB KANSAS CITY: 1002 Walnut Street 
S ; SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES: 650 S. Grand Avenue 
M SEATTLE: 824 Skinner Building 
ON I TO R PARIS: 56 Faubourg Saint Honore 
LONDON, W.C. 2: Connaught House, 


An International Daily Newspaper 163 /4 Strand 
GENEVA: 28 Rue du Cendrier 


Listen every Tuesday night to 
“THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR VIEWS THE NEWS” 
with Erwin D. Canham, Editor, over the ABC network 


HIT THE READERSHIP JACKPOT! 


When 
steady flow of orders, the space 


the postman delivers a 


buyer knows he has hit the reader- 
ship jackpot. 

Mail order advertisers are hitting 
the readership jackpot in Foreign 
Service, the V.F.W. magazine, month 
after month, 


Your advertising deserves this 
high degree of readership if your 
product is needed in the homes of 
more than one million young fami- 
lies—the V.F.W. market. 

wo 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 
COPIZS OF LAST THREE ISSUES 


Foreign Sewice 
THE V.F.W. MAGAZINE 


Dan B. Jesse, Jr. & Associates, Inc. 
Advertising Directors 
10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Heads American Meter 


John C. Diehl has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Meter Co., manu- 
facturers of gas meters, regulators and 
allied equipment. Mr. Diehl and 261,580 


other men of action throughout Ameri- 


read The Wall Street 


(Advt.) 


can business 
Journal daily. 
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Who's Who Behind 


Farber's Humane Philosophy 


A corporation's policies are the reflection of the people who 
run the business. The Farber story began a half-century ago when 
an immigrant boy, S. W. Farber, decided that his new homeland 
needed fine brassware at popular prices. Simon Farber, a master 
coppersmith, with hand tools and a few dollars’ worth of sheet 
brass, started his business on New York's East Side. Farber's 1950 
line consists of more than 100 kinds of cooking vessels, house- 
ware and electrical appliances for the home. 


S. W. Farber, Inc., is today still very much a family operation. 
Around the table are (i-r): Isidor Farber (son of founder), presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. W. Farber (widow of the founder and on the job 
avery day), treasurer; Hyman Shanok, vice-president in charge 
of sales; Harvey Harrison, secretary; Hoyt K. Foster, chief engi- 
neer; Milton Farber, vice-president in charge of production. 


short periods under pressure-type 
sales and promotional effort. Ours is 
a constant, conservative market. Some 
of our items are virtually indestruct- 
ible. We know, for example, that if 
they are given reasonable care, our 
line of aluminum-clad stainless steel 
cooking vessels should last the pur- 
chaser a lifetime. For all practical 
purposes, there will be no replace- 
ment. However, these are highly 
personal items, and the quality of 
durability is the factor, we feel cer- 
tain, that will create its own demands 
in the future for future items by the 
same maker, conservatively presented 
and honestly merchandised. 

We require the standard qualities 
in a salesman: vision, enthusiasm and 
a certain degree of “push.” However, 
we have discovered that a proper bal- 
ance of these vital factors comes from 


having moved among large numbers 
of people, and with the perspective 
that comes from knowing and liking 
many kinds of folks. 

One of the most frequent utter- 
ance of these vital factors comes from 
W. Farber, has become a sales axiom 
with our staff: “We are never hun- 
gry for a sale, but we are very hun- 
gry for a customer.” 

It takes self-restraint on the part 
of a salesman to keep from loading 
up an enthusiastic customer. The 
theory of a hot-shot salesman is that 
if a customer’s warehouse is full of 
his merchandise, he’ll have neither 
the space nor the capital for the 
goods of a competitor, and the mer- 
chant will have to devote his time 
and effort to pushing the items he 
already has stocked. We disagree 
with this theory of selling. Experi 
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ence has shown us that tying up a 
merchant’s capital slows up the turn- 
over of capital investment which is 
the lifeblood of retailing. The sales- 
man who loads up an outlet with 
more than the territory can absorb is 
faced, on a return visit, with mer- 
chandise gathering dust on ware- 
house shelves, or merchandise in the 
marked-down department. These are 
the places where salesmen lose good 
will. However, it takes the kind of 
restraint that comes from living a 
while to say to a customer: “Cut it 
down a little. You can reorder if 
you run short.” 


Science of Right Amount 


The seasoned salesman, the one 
who makes a real career of a single 
line, strives to protect his customers 
as well as his firm. He knows that 
neither he nor his company can pros- 
per any better than his retail outlets. 
The “old hand” has the advantage of 
perspective in the territory, as well as 
compiled sales information gleaned by 
the home office. For that reason he is 
able to spot sales trends better than 
many of the retail outlets in his ter- 
ritory. Experienced sales representa- 
tives know the science of delivering 
the amount of merchandise retailers 
can comfortably sell. 

This kind of sales thinking pro- 
motes the classic degree of salesman- 
customer confidence: the man on the 
road who checks over his customer’s 
stock and tells him what he will need 
this month. Confidence of this kind 
stems from a feeling of mutual trust, 
not only in the personal integrity of 
the individual, but in his sales judg- 
ment as well. 

Most retailers set great store by a 
certain sense of reliability and estab- 
lishment; that almost emotional per- 
sonality pattern that comes to certain 
men after the settling and mellowing 
process is well advanced. This form 
of maturity is usually a function of 
time. Some men reach it at an early 
age and others never acquire it. The 
required degree of mellowing fre- 
quently varies from territory to ter- 
ritory. In some areas, where the 
broad outlook runs a little more to 
the robust, a more aggressive person- 
ality may be demanded. This, how- 
ever, is also a matter of individual 
rather than of calendar consideration. 

S. W. Farber, the founder of this 
company, considered the selection of 
his sales staff as important a research 
job as he did the development of his 
Products. Since he vested each of his 
salespeople with broad discretionary 
powers, he felt that the men selected 
were more than mere business repre- 
sentatives. Each man was his personal 
OCTOBER 
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alter ego in the area. As a result, he 
frequently saw a prospective salesman 
a dozen times before hiring him, and 
the last couple of visits appeared to 
be little more than social calls. By 
the time a man joined our staff he 
knew the man’s wife, his home prob- 
lems, the special talents of his chil- 
dren. The years have proved the wis- 
dom of this process. “I want a man 
who ‘wears well’,” he used to say, 
“a man I’m as glad to see the sixth 
time as I was the first.” 

The quality of “wearing well” is 
of underlying importance. Whatever 
it is in the fabric of a man’s person- 
ality that stimulates faith, promotes 
a feeling of welcome and gives a man 
personal acceptance is the fundamen- 
tal quality we seek in our salespeople. 
That is a substance that time cannot 
but improve. 

Not many years ago I was sub- 
jected to good-natured kidding on the 
subject of hiriisg mature men. I took 
on a man who had handled a some- 
what analageous line of merchandise 
in western territory for nearly 40 
years. Retired from business, the man 
found that it proved a simple process 
of decay. He itched for the old har- 
ness. Despite some plainly expressed 
doubts around the office, the man was 
given the territory. 


Case History 


Mr. M. was a man in his mid- 
sixties. He had the dignity and the 
bearing that came from a life that 
was invested rather than spent. He 
knew the territory with an intimacy 
only years can bring. He knew the 
texture of the public mind, the prob- 
lems of individual communities and 
merchants who traded in them. He 
knew operating and credit conditions. 

Unfortunately, we enjoyed only 
three years of Mr. M’s services be- 
fore he passed away. During that 
period he had increased the terri- 
tory’s volume and had annexed a 
number of difficult accounts. The 
man who followed him into the terri- 
tory can best attest to the skiil of the 
man who “built the bridges” for him. 
Now, three years after his death, 
when I visit the territory there are 
still many people who take the time 
to remember this fine gentleman 
whose generosity and experience 
helped not only his company, but his 
customers as well. 

There are reportedly “foolproof” 
methods for forecasting the perform- 
ance of salesmen. ‘These vary in their 
accuracy and none are completely re- 
liable. The least trustworthy yard- 
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stick for sales personnel is age. We 
don’t use it and we can’t recommend | 
it to anyone else. 


Add 4-COLOR PUNCH 
to Your 
POST CARD MAILINGS! 


@ 27 Eye-Catching Color Designs 
+ ready for you to imprint with your sales 
message by any process + typewriter, stencil, 
multigraph, mimeograph, letterpress, litho- 
graph, etc. 


@ Cost Approx. ‘4c per Card 


Attention-getting as mailing cards, business reply 
cards, etc. Mail first class for only tc. Send now 
for prices and 27 FREE SAMPLES showing the 
color designs! 


Mail Coupon Now! 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 


505 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 7, Illinois 
Sure! I want to add punch to my post card | 
mailings. Send the free samples. ' 
DONE icavinvcentsunctssimpsdtintpntmensnicacuieiiasin 
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Expanding Economy Must Sustain 
War Efforts, Sawyer Tells ANA 


Commerce Secretary sees years of shortages and heavy 


taxes. Advertising Council plans campaign to increase pro- 


ductivity. ANA survey finds continuing trend toward larger 


ad budgets. Factory-dealer co-op, TV, advertiser-agency 


relations get the spotlight at 4Ilst annual conference. 


“Serious shortages, heavy taxes, 
and problems of inflation will tax 
our ingenuity and self-control , . . for 
years.” 

On this grim note, struck by Sec- 
retary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers ended its 41st annual meeting, 
in Chicago September 25-27. But 
Mr. Sawyer reported that the nation 
is moving into this war stronger, 
economically, than ever before: 
“Never has our national production 
been so high; never has the diversity 
of employment, plant location, and 
sources of supply been so extensive. 
Our national product . . . is running 
at the rate of over $280 billion per 
year, and in the five years since 1945 
American business has built and 
added to its productive facilities $115 
billion of new plants and equipment.” 


Nation's Strength 


The nation today is strong in such 
military essentials as rubber and oil, 
machine tools and_ transportation. 
Currently, the steel industry is plan- 
ning to increase output—already at 
“capacity” —by about 10%. 

Currently, Mr. Sawyer is meeting 
with industry leaders in several areas 
to develop voluntary methods to meet 
shortages and to discourage hoarding, 
and thereby inflation. 

But he told a press conference 
that controls may be put into effect 
soon. He defined hoarders as those 
who buy beyond “minimum normal 
use,” and he emphasized that the De- 
partment of Commerce—in which 
the new National Production Au- 
thority is a unit—intends to punish 
them. 

In gearing its operations to war- 
time economy, the Secretary said, the 
Government is concerned for the 
welfare of small business: “There are 
almost four million separate business 
units in the country.” The present 
program can succeed only if “these 
units remain active and healthy.” 
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The Advertising Council is intensi- 
fying an economic education cam- 
paign to expand productivity, Samuel 
C. Gale of General Mills, its chair- 
man, told the ANA. A series of ads 
on this theme is being prepared by 
McCann-Frickson, Inc, Already the 
Council is gaining advertiser support 
for a campaign for voluntary enlist- 
ments in the Armed Forces, and it 
expects to be asked soon to work on 
campaigns against inflation and to 
meet other “warm war” needs. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the na- 
tion’s production apparently will go 
to strengthen the civilian economy. 
Toward this end, the ANA an- 
nounced results of a survey which 
showed the majority of its members 
intend to maintain or expand adver- 
tising budgets in 1950. 

And most discussion at the meet- 
ing centered on more effective pro- 
motion of civilian products. 


Albert Brown, Best Foods, Inc., 


NEW CHAIRMAN: Albert Brown, 
president in charge of advertising and mer- 
chandising, Best Foods, Inc., New York City, 
was elected ANA's new chairman for 1950-51. 


vice- 


New York Ctiy, was elected chair- 
man of the board of the ANA to suc- 
ceed W. B. Potter of Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester. Wesley I. Nunn, 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Chi- 
cago, was named vice-chairman. 

Media costs and coverage got a 
thorough going-over. 

Wayne Coy, FCC chairman, be- 
lieved the “freeze” on applications 
for new TV stations would be lifted 
in present non-TV areas early next 
year. Grants for new stations in 
present TV markets probably will 
not be made at least until late 1951. 

Today, 106 TV stations are op- 
erating; three construction permits 
are outstanding, and 354 applications 
held by FCC. The 354 include 49 
cities which now have TV and 124 
which lack it. 

The present 12-channel system 
would provide a total of 645 stations, 
but by using a larger portion of the 
electronic spectrum, a total of 3,200 
stations ultimately might be oper- 
ating. 


Slow Process 


Cable networking of TV programs 
proceeds slowly. Just extended to 
Omaha it would not reach San Fran- 
cisco for at least a year. Radio relays 
would not serve all stations until late 
1952. Much work still must be done 
to reduce advertisers’ “cable alloca- 
tion” headaches. 

However, commercial color tele- 
casting is “imminent” — probabl; 
starting in New York City or Wash- 
ington. 

Speaking as an individual, Mr. 
Coy favored “Phonevision or any 
other boxoffice approach to tele: 
vision.” Set owners must help adver- 
tisers meet TV’s mounting costs. If 
an advertiser (Gillette) must pay 
$800,000 to bring the World Series 
to the present 8,000,000 TV sets. 
he would have to pay $4 or $5 mil- 
lion when the number of sets has 
reached 40 or 50 million. ‘How are 
they going to get enough dollars out 
of razor blades to pay what Happy 
Chandler is going to ask?” 

Radio listening is “practically non- 
existent in TV homes,” said John 
P. Cunningham of Cunningham & 
Walsh, reporting on his agency’s at- 
nual personal-interview study 9 
“Videotown,” an eastern city 0 
40,000 population. TV owners 4 
tend movies onlv half as much as non 
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er Sales are not confined when you use the Pittsburgh 
pai Post-Gazette—It Sells the entire Pittsburgh Market! 
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America’s ‘blue chip companies” prove 


advertising power of EBONY 
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get the facts on this active 
Negro market 


| Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF EBONY - NEGRO DIGEST - TAN CONFESSIONS 
1820 5. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO - 55 W. 42nd ST.,NEW YORK - 427 W. Sth ST., LOS ANGELES 


Based on the known needs of national advertisers 
and agencies for comprehensive, reliable state, 
a section 


of SRDS 


county and city market facts, the new edition of 
CONSUMER MARKETS provides a range of in- 
formation you would otherwise have to gather from 


many sources 


Its retail sales estimates project the current 1948 


Census of Business figures. It reports comparative 
figures (1940 vs. 1949) so that you can see any 
local market’s growth at a glance. It reports com- 
plete statistics for all states, all counties, all cities Typical agency report on CM: 
of 5,000 and over. Special market maps cover all “Ty 
| ou kh 7 - ad a Used by Research, Account and 
states, L. S. Possessions, and cities of 250,000 and ; : , , 
over. Media Executives in analyzing 
old and new markets for clients’ 


See and use the 1950-51 CONSUMER MARKETS 


Pa : : yroducts, primari . 
to appreciate its value in consumer market and ' pelmay numer of 


media research. Send for a copy today on 5-days outlets of types desired and 
free examination. Only $5.00 if you decide to keep populations of cities, counties 
it. , 
i and rural areas.” 


A Section of Standard Rate & Data Service 


Con Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 


New York + Los Angeles 


TV owners. One Videotown re- 
spondent commented: “I’ve already 
saved enough money on my kids not 
going to movies and my husband not 
drinking at bars to buy a Frigidaire.” 

But Mr. Cunningham emphasized: 
“Don’t write off radio yet. It still 
has the coverage. It is much cheaper 
per listener by far. And even in 
1954, when 18 million TV sets are 
predicted, there will still be 24 mil- 
lion non-TV homes.” 

In a closed session the ANA heard 
William Brooks Smith of Thomas J. 
Lipton, Inc., chairman of the radio 
and TV steering committee, describe 
“repercussions” to its recent report 
on “Radio Time Values’”—which 
urged reduced time rates on radio 
stations in radio-TV markets. ANA 
counsel I. W. Digges discussed the 
“legal overtones” of this activity. 


“Inflated Values" 


However, Bernard C. Duffy of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, 
stressed the “artificial and inflated 
values put on TV time.” ‘To reach 
the present 60-odd TV cities, he 
said, costs more for the same unit of 
time than to use a 160-station AM 
radio network. When TV’s novelty 
wears off and programs of competi- 
tors in the same industry “neutralize 
one another,” the new medium’s sales 
impact will be lessened. 

With 14 different research services 
now endeavoring to “guide, or con- 
fuse” advertisers in their use of radio 
and TV, Fred V. Manchee of 
BBDO urged “(1.) that advertisers, 
agencies and broadcasters agree on 
what is needed in radio and TV 
measurement; (2.) that broadcasters, 
with the counsel of advertisers and 
agencies, take the lead in calling the 
research signals.” 

The magazine steering committee, 
under Henry Schachte of The Borden 
Co., is concerned over the “struggle 
for size alone” in magazine circula- 
tions; blames advertisers in part for 
it; urges better qualitative and quan- 
titative information on circulations, 
and intends to get “more accurate in- 
formation on what happens after our 
advertising appears.” 

To those publishers who are op- 
posing the proposed magazine audi- 
ence study, through the Advertising 
Research Foundation, Mr. Schachte 
said: “‘We must have information on 
what we get when we buy more than 
one book . . . in order to spend more 
wisely and in order to decide and 
defend total magazine budgets.” 

A. W. Lehman, managing direc- 
tor of the ARF, reported findings in 
its first study of a general business 
magazine—the April 22 issue of! 
Business Week. While BW’s circu- 
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lation is 202,000, he explained, that 
issue had a “total potential audience 
of 344,000.” Ninety-five per cent of 
these noted some advertising in the 
116-page issue; 100% looked at one 
or more pictures and read one or 
more of the 16 departments; 94%, 
one or more of the 31 features; 89%, 
of the seven picture stories; 87%, 
of the nine picture features, and 
80%, of the nine recurring features. 

Other speakers at an_ industrial 
session described the use of direct 
mail, shows and exhibits, and films. 

Newspapers moved into the ANA 
spotlight with a report by Alfred 
Stanford, New York Herald Trib- 
une, on  “Advertising’s Greatest 
Growing Pain: Cooperative Adver- 
tising,’ and with a preview of some 
findings from a consistent, intensive, 
full-line campaign of United States 
Rubber Co., in Pittsburgh. 

Chairman of a joint newspaper 
steering committee of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association 
and the ANA, Mr. Stanford quoted 
a fellow committee member, Don 
Bridge of the Gannett Newspapers: 

“The retailer doesn’t like (factory- 
retailer) cooperative advertising be- 
cause it robs him of control of his 
merchandise selection. ‘The manufac- 
turer doesn’t like it because it tends 
to become a price reduction and a 
bribe. ‘The newspapers don’t like it 
because they lose millions of dollars” 
through such “national” advertising 
placed at lower local rates. 

Mr. Stanford estimated that ‘as 
high as 30% of a large retailer’s 
advertising expenditure comes from 
you ... Some retailers make as much 
money trafficking in newspaper space 
as in their actual merchandise opera- 
tion.” 


Double Billing 


Among co-op evils which, he said, 
the ANA formally condemns are “the 
practice of double billing, whereby 
the retailer buys advertising at a low 
rate and charges the manufacturer 
at a high rate.” 

For this he blames, not the news- 
papers (which “cannot stand tinker- 
ing with integrity”), but manufac- 
turers’ over-ambitious, over-eager- 
salesmen,” who respond to retailers’ 
proposals, “backed up strongly by 
your distributor and even your own 
company itself. 

Specifically, Al Stanford blamed 
manufacturers’ sales managers, in- 
trigued with something-for-nothing 
possibilities (The dealers are sup- 
posed to contribute to co-op adver- 
tising, too.) and with the “dealer 
influence” of such campaigns. 

“The wily media salesman has 
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An International Market 


Your advertising dollar in the Courier- 


Express buys greater impact 
on the families with more 
money to spend. That is 
why it is the potent selling 
power to the 1,400,000 

people in Buffalo and the 

great 8-county Western 


New York market. 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 


On Sunday, November 19th, 1950 
The Miami Herald celebrates its 
fortieth anniversary with one of the 
most complete and comprehensive 
special editions ever to be published. 


It wil) be crammed full of memor- 
able articles and pictures, will tell the 
dramatic story of the sensational 
growth and development enjoyed by 
Florida, the Greater Miami area, and 
The Miam: Herald during the past 


JOURN S KMIGHT Publisher gi 
STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, Notionc! Reps 
AS GRANT Ationto 

Affitoted Stotons WQAM WOAM-FM 


MIAMI-- 


It Gets Read Thoroughly 


four decades. This special edition has 
already created keen statewide 
interest, and is certain to reach a huge 
bonus audience in every state of the 
union and Latin-America. 


Note to Advertisers: There’s still 
time to take part in this important 
publishing event. Get in touch with 
your SB&F ‘rep’ or N. N. Songer, 
National Advertising Dept., The 
Miami Herald, Miami, Florida. 
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PEANUTS 


Send or call for the complete bulletin 
“Metropolitan New York Test Market No. One" 


Study the facts and you will find you can test 
a typical segment of Metropolitan New York, by 
testing BAYONNE, for only 9 cents a line.. 
just peanuts compared with any other media 
giving the complete, concentrated coverage of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


THE BAYONNE TIMES | 


BOGNER & MARTIN, representatives 
295 Madison Ave.,N. Y. « 435 .N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


> a fess 


_ sleep in quiet comfort 


vores “Hhaufair 
“[lsennox 


* $7. LOUIS 1, MO 


HAGSTROM S 


The World's Finest 


MAPS 


Send for Complete Price List 


HAGSTROMS 


311 BROADWAY 
DEP'T.S. WEW YORK 7, WY 


caught on to the value of sales de- 
partment support The sales 
manager is usually the first to agree 
with him. 

“ ‘Sure, fix us up right,’ says the 
sales manager. ‘Let’s spend our 
money and be sure of sales. It will 
hold those dealers tight to our lines. 
This is advertising I can  under- 
stand!’ ” 

Stanford suggested that advertisers 
in various industries today may want 
to do what the automotive industry 
“did 25 years ago when they were in 
the same mess: Just toss the system 
out.” 

The gist of the report of execu- 
tives of United States Rubber, its 
agency, Fletcher D. Richards, Inc., 
and the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette— 
in which U. S. Rubber since last 
May has run one insertion daily, five 
days a week, totaling 1,750 lines a 
week, in a “saturation” effort for 
different lines and outlets—is that 
thus far it has “helped on some items, 
flopped on others.” In reverse roles, 
four advertising managers and four 
agency executives told in “If-I-were- 
you” terms how advertiser-agency re- 
lations could be strengthened. 

Much of the discussion centered 
on the need for agencies to gear their 
work closely and effectively to the 


advertisers’ marketing policies and 
programs and, on the advertisers’ 
side, to give the agencies full infor- 
mation and cooperation. 

The impact of “public relations 
advertising’ —as Fortune implied in 
its September issue—is still pretty 
light. 

Fortune's publisher, C. D. Jackson, 
told the ANA that such campaigns, 
among other things, should be spe- 
cific: The steel industry, for example, 
should tell specific things it has done 
to improve labor relations (“not 
glossing over the Homestead strike’), 
or what “Pittsburgh Plus” means in 
steel costs. Such advertising, he said, 
should “inform, convey sincerity and 
suggest free enterprise.” 

Dr. Claude Robinson of Opinion 
Research Corp.: “If you have some- 
thing to say institutionally, say it 
simply, say it directly, say it in terms 
of the reader’s self-interest.” 

Only 36% of farmers think that 
business companies are doing an “ex- 
cellent” or “good” job of selling farm 
products, reported Archibald M. 
Crossley of Crossley, Inc., and 55.8% 
of farmers still believe that the profits 
of these companies are “too high.” 

Business, the ANA learned, still 
has a lot to do, in selling the economy 
as well as its products. 


Motorola Asks Owners: 
“What's on Your Minds ?” 


Executives of Motorola, Inc., Chi- 
cago, conceived the idea a few 
months ago that the socalled “silent 
stockholder” has been too silent. 
Management wanted to know what 
they were thinking about. Might 
these people have worthwhile ideas? 
How to get the ideas? Paul V. Gal- 
vin, president, decided to do some- 
thing about it. So a prize contest, to 
fish for stockholder ideas, was 
drummed up. Prizes were offered for 
workable suggestions. 

Mrs. Melvin F. Lawson, a secre- 
tary, of Little Rock, Ark., who had 
invested a part of her savings in 
Motorola stock, rang the bell and 
took first prize with an idea which 
is held to be so valuable that it is 
still marked ‘top secret.”” This much 
can be revealed: It has to do with 
preparing a TV market in advance of 
actual TV reception, i.e., preparing 
a field not yet but almost ripe. 

Because of the value of her sug- 
gestion she was named “the stock- 


holder of the year,” brought to Chi- 
cago with all expenses paid and given 
a week’s vacation at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, and made the recipient 
of other special favors. She also re- 
ceived a placque commemorating her 
success. Mrs. Lawson won out over 
more than 300 competing minor 
stockholders. 

“Motorola has gained a great deal 
by encouraging its stockholders to 
take an active part in the manage- 
ment of their company,” says Mr. 
Galvin. “We have received many 
valuable ideas but, more important, 
management is more aware of the 
stockholders, and vice versa, and so 
are our employes. 

“A number of the suggestions 
made have been put into operation. 
The majority of the ideas concerned 
advertising, merchandising, and pub 
lic relations ; topics which the average 
stockholder, away from the company, 
has exceptional opportunity to ob 
serve.” 
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BEACHHEAD: On the beachhead back of Andrew Jackson Higgins’ Industrial Canal 


plant nosed a familiar landing boat of World War. Il design. Instead of men or tanks it 
held road-building equipment of a new design. A good idea was to be put to the test. 
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THIS IS THE REAL IDEA: Military equipment—tanks, bulldozers, trucks—require hard 
surfaces if troop and supply movements are to be adequate for a fast-moving, mechanized 
war. Andrew Jackson Higgins (center) is ready to pour his new fast-setting Thermo-Con. 


Want Military Orders ? 
Demonstrate To Sell! 


Andrew Jackson Higgins, of New 
Orleans, made quite a reputation in 
World War II as a_boatbuilder 
(landing craft, PT boats). Some- 
what like his West Coast counter- 
part, Henry J. Kaiser, Mr. Higgins 
has a flair for the dramatic. 

A group of military procurement 
officers and civilian engineers were 
treated recently to another Higgins 
spectacular show. It had a deadly 
serious purpose: to demonstrate Hig- 
gins’ new construction material, 
Thermo-Con. It’s a cellular concrete 
which Higgins developed as a build- 
ing material and which he believes 
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is ideally suited to fast construction 
of military roadways and air strips, 
and for what he terms “land stabiliza- 
tion” of swamps and bogs. 

A less spectacularly-minded seller 
might have quietly gone off to the 
Pentagon in Washington armed with 
charts and graphs to prove that 
Thermo-Con hardens in five to six 
hours, instead of the required 24 to 
36 hours for common concrete. After 
Higgins put on his show for the 
brass, each specification writer and 
procurement officer could go back to 
his headquarters and report, “I saw 
it work while I was on the site.”’ 


CANOLES 


Original Greeting Idea 
of Executives ... Now 


Available to All! 


A wonderfully original way 
to wish your mailing list a 
“Merry Christmas!” Fragrant, 
bayberry-scented candles 
capture the very spirit of the 
Yuletide. More than a greet- 
ing; more than a gift...a 


token of good luck since early 
colonial days! 

Two candles and miniature 
greeting card in beautiful gift 
box, ready to address and 
mail anywhere in the U. S. 
for only 5¢. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO EXECUTIVES 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC, 
pavs Mariemont Avenue 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


PRICE PER CASE OF 48 BOXES 
OS Serr ere $16.00 per case 
DOS Br i cernse vices 15.50 per case 
20 cases Or more........... 14.00 per case 
Shipped only in case lots or multiples thereof. Sorry, no 
C.0.D. orders accepted. Prices F.0.B., destination. 

0 Please send free sample without obliga- 
tion to me. 

O Attached is my remittance for 
cases. Please ship prepaid on 
shipping date. 


Please rush sample of this distinctive “Christmas Card.” 


See te ee ee ee ae ee a ee ee a 
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YOU CAN'T BEAT LOCAL 
SELLING IN PACIFIC COAST 
NETWORK RADIO, EITHER! 


| HE LAWS OF NATURE AND LOGIC are all in favor 


of local selling on the Pacific Coast. Great distances between markets, mountain ranges (5,000 to l 
14,495 feet high), and low ground conductivity make it advisable to place network stations within rf 
each of the many vital marketing areas. The best, most economical coverage for the Pacific Coast is 

obtained with these local network radio outlets. I 


Only Don Lee is especially designed for the Pacific Coast. Only Don Lee has a local network 
station in each of 45 important markets (nearly as many as the other three networks combined). 
Thus, only Don Lee offers advertisers all the advantages of local selling and local influence. That's 


important in selling, and it’s an exclusive Don Lee Network selling advantage. 

With Don Lee, you write your own ticket to meet your specialized marketing problems. You buy f 
coverage to fit your distribution. No waste. You buy what you need. D 
LEWIS ALLEN WEISS. Chairman of the Board + WILLET H. BROWN, President * WARD D. INGRIM, Vice-President in Charge of Sales y 

1313 NORTH VINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIFORNIA * Represented Nationally by JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 
e ege 
Of 45 Major Pacific Coast Cities 
— ONLY 10 3 8 24 
have stations have Don Lee have Don Lee have Don Lee — 
of all 4 and 2 other and 1 other and NO other ‘f 
networks network stations network station network station PY j 
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Only Don Lee can broadcast your sales message to all the Pacific Coast radio families from a 
local network station broadcasting where they live—where they spend their money. It’s the most 
logical, the most economical—the “sellingest” coverage you can get for the Pacific Coast. 

That’s why Don Lee consistently broadcasts more regionally sponsored programs than any other 
Pacific Coast network. 


Don Lee Stations on Parade: KDB—SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


Since 1931, KDB has been a Don Lee affiliate, serving the rich Santa Barbara and Ventura areas. KDB is Santa 
Barbara’s First station and also its most modern station. KDB is a typical Don Lee station—one of 45 Don Lee 
Network stations strategically located to serve Pacific Coast people where they live and spend their money. 


The Nation’s Greatest Regional Network 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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“Toughest Sale | Remember” 
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“Well, whosever it is, it's darned good rope." 


No Place for a Rope “Trick” 


BY JOHN L. LOVE 


Five ropemakers had been asked to quote on a year’s 
supply for a steamship company, and to send their sales- 
men to see the buyer. On the day of decision, the other 
four salesmen went in first. Finally, 1 was summoned. 

On the buyer’s desk were five samples of rope, same 
diameter, same length. The thin twine wound around the 
ends of each sample by the manufacturer had been re- 
moved and all were tied exactly alike. Each sample had 
been given a plain tag with an identifying number. ‘There 
were no distinguishing features. The five samples re- 
sembled the proverbial “peas in a pod” and then some. 
The four salesmen who had preceded me might each 
have been able to identify his own sample but it is un- 
likely they had done more than that. A piece of rope is 
a piece of rope, only that and nothing more. 

“Which of these makes do you advise me to buy?” 

asked the buyer. 
_ I looked at the samples carefully, picked them up, bent 
them, and for a few minutes said nothing. The buyer on 
his part maintained an interested silence. I recognized 
my own sample immediately. For two years I had 
intensively examined every make of rope. 

Picking out one sample by a maker with a world-wide 
reputation for quality, I placed it on one side. “You won’t 
buy a better rope anywhere,” I said with conviction, “but 
I fancy the quality is better than you need pay for. For 


JOHN L. LOVE is editor of Marketing, Toronto, Canada, and is 
author of the book, "The Making of a Salesman." 
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yachts—yes, excellent! But for the rough and tumble of 
cargo boats . . .”” I shook my head. “Something a shade 
cheaper would, I think, serve your turn.” 

“This, on the other hand,” I continued, holding up 
the sample of our nearest (and worst) competitor, known 
in the trade as an adulterator of his product, “is probably 
the cheapest of the lot—and I think you would find it 
dear at any price.” 

As I made my comments, the buyer glanced at the num- 
ber on the tag and at a small notebook in his hand. 
Ignoring my own sample, I bestowed a few well-chosen— 
if somewhat restrained—encomiums on those remaining. 

Finally, I picked up my own piece of rope and with 
fine nonchalance said: 

“Now here is a good honest article, slightly cheaper 
than some probably, dearer than others possibly, but you 
can rely on it to give you satisfactory service under the 
roughest conditions. It looks reliable.” 

Bundling the samples together, I placed them on the 
buyer’s blotter, my own on top. He picked up my sample, 
checked the number with his little book, and said: 

“Gad, boy, vou’ve picked your own sample!” 

“Is that so!” I exclaimed, simulating his own surprise. 
“Lemme see it again!” 

I looked at the sample closely for a few moments and 
handed it back. 

“Well,” I remarked, “whosever it is, it’s a darned good 
rope!” 

“T’m inclined to agree with you,” replied the buyer, and 
he pulled out his book of contract forms. 
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A few of the nationally en 
famous companies who use . 
United Board & Carton ; 

services . 


Armour & Co. 
The Coca-Cola Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Mi 
Fair Play Caramels, Inc. 
Chas. Freihofer Baking Co. 
Kallfelz Baking Co. 
Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc. 
James B. Beam Distilling Co. ON SCHEDULE 
Industrial Tape Corp. 
Brownell & Field Co. 


NITED BOARD & CARTON CORPORATION 


SOLD ON BILL MAYER 
... both listeners and 
Watkins Furniture 
Company of Cleveland! 
Watkins says that Mayer’s 
sincere presentation has 
helped in direct sales and 
in doing an institutional 
job of selling their stores. 
Watkins has just signed 
Bill to a new daily quarter- 
hour period in addition 
to their two-year-old 
morning segment. This 
is the result of sales re- 


sults through WGAR. 


PROMOTION ON THE RIGHT 
TRACK! More than 800 persons boarded 
a WGAR-sponsored special train to the 
Ohio State Fair at Columbus. They were 
entertained en route by WGAR personal- 
ities and were given conducted tours to 
the exhibits. When those who attended 
think of good times ...they think now 
of WGAR. Wise timebuyers do likewise! 


im Northern Obuio.. 


the SPOT for SPOT RADIO 


Write for helpful radio presentation: “A Six Billion Dollar Picture”. 


SWING SHIFT IS BACK... 
and more and more listeners 
are shifting to Morgan’s 
Musical Inn . . . where gen 
ial proprietor, Hal Morgan, 
does the unusual. This late 
evening show is now avail- 
able for sponsorship. For 
sales results, ask about the 
Hal Morgan Show on WGAR 
and get into the swing! 


MAX ROSENBLUM .. . “daddy of the 
sandlots” . . . organized the Cleveland 
Baseball Federation which provides 
sports equipment and medical aid for 
the city’s youngsters. His proteges 
have reached the top in many fields. 
He is founder of Rosenblum’s a 
department store now in its 40th year 

and one of WGAR’s oldest ad- 
vertisers. Pictured here is Ted Boynton 
of WGAR and Mr. Rosenblum signing 
his 16th yearly renewal! 


RADIO ... AMERICA’S GREATEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
WGAR...Cleveland...50,000 watts...CBS . Represented Nationally by Edward Petry & Company 
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MARKETING 


PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


SALES PEOPLE PACK THE AIR LINES 


A comparison of light travelers (1 to 2 trips) with heavy travelers (over 11 trips) shows that the 
sales profession is most important to the air lines. 


Light Travelers Heavy Travelers 
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Executives, professional, er salesmen, clerical sales. 


ot Soe 
— 


Technicians, factory workers, 
farmers 


Armed forces, housewives, > 
students, retired | 


raer: 


The existing air market is extremely concentrated. The 10% who travel most frequently account 
for 52% of the revenue flights. 


G ) Source: “How Big Is The Air I M 
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How to triple sales in 


two months 


Sounds incredible, doesn’t it? But spot tele- 
vision has a habit of producing incredible re- 
sults. In this case the happy advertiser was the 
manufacturer of an amazing product, a dessert 


preparation appropriately named Amazo. 


The American Maize Co. had marketed Amazo 
for a little over a year when its alert advertis- 
ing agency, Kenyon and Eckhardt, proffered 
television demonstration as the most logical 
method of creating consumer excitement for 
Amazo. After one month on The Kathi Norris 
Show on WNBT, New York, Amazo sales execs 
were amazed when sales doubled. Another 
month on television and sales tripled. Little 
wonder that the Amazo people are convinced 
beyond all doubt that spot television outdis- 
tances all other advertising media as a selling 


force. 


With proven successes like these, how much 
longer can you afford to stay out of spot tele- 
vision? Your first venture will be assured of 
maximum results if placed on one or more of 


these major U.S. television stations: 


.. a of 
OT 
KNBH .... . . « « Hollywood 
WPTZ ... .«. « « « Philadelphia 
Weettey «eee eon ese « 
WNBK .... . . . « Cleveland 
WNBW. . . «Washington 
WRGB.. .  theeele Albany -Troy 


Represented by: 


GHB sror sates 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + SAN FRANCISCO + HOLLYWOOD 
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STATES LEADING IN POPULATION 


U.S. population as of April, 1950, was 150,500,000, exclusive of 700,000 people traveling as 
census was taken, and 400,000 in armed forces overseas. The gain of 19,000,000 people 
was greatest for any decade. 


RANK RATE OF GROWTH 
IN SIZE STATE POPULATION SINCE 1940 RANK 


~NEW YORK 14,743,210 9.4% 
CALIFORNIA 10,472,348 51.6 
PENNSYLVANIA 10,435,965 5.4 
ILLINOIS 8,696,490 10.1 
OHIO 7,901,791 14.4 
TEXAS 7,677 ,060 19.7 
MICHIGAN 6,334,172 20.5 
NEW JERSEY 4,821,880 15.9 
MASSACHUSETTS 4,711,753 9.2 
NORTH CAROLINA 4,034,858 13.0 
MISSOURI 3,924,220 3.7 
INDIANA 3,917,904 14.3 
GEORGIA 3,418,120 | 9.4 
WISCONSIN 3,417,372 Be os 8.9 
TENNESSEE 3,280,575 i he 
VIRGINIA 3,247,781 21.3 
ALABAMA 3,052,395 ra 
MINNESOTA 2,967,210 6.3 
KENTUCKY 2,931,588 3.0 
FLORIDA 2,734,086 44.] 
LOUISIANA 2,669,043 12.9 
IOWA 2,609,748 2.8 
WASHINGTON 2,361,261 36.0 
MARYLAND 2,322,657 27.5 
OKLAHOMA 2,230,253 -0.3 
MISSISSIPPI 2,171,806 -0.1 
SOUTH CAROLINA 2,107,813 10.9 
WEST VIRGINIA 1,998,536 5.1 
CONNECTICUT 1,994,818 16.7 
ARKANSAS 1,900,246 -0.2 
KANSAS 1,898,519 5.4 
OREGON 1,510,148 : 38.6 

COLORADO 1,315,206 ) i371 
NEBRASKA 1,308,394 -0.5 
MAINE 907,205 Fe 
DIST. OF COL. 792,304 19.5 
RHODE ISLAND 786,624 10.2 
ARIZONA 742,364 48.7 
UTAH 686,842 24.8 
NEW MEXICO 677,099 aie 
SOUTH DAKOTA 650,025 1.1 
NORTH DAKOTA 616,185 -0.4 
MONTANA 587,196 5.0 
IDAHO 586,037 11.7 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 529,881 7.8 
VERMONT 375,786 4.6 

316,709 18.8 
288,707 15.1 
158,378 43.7 


Source: Bureau of the Census, preliminary figures 
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It would be hard to find four more noted families! 


You've seen them in newspapers, in magazines, on 


the stage and screen, and on billboards! 


Yet, you may not remember (left to right) the 
Cohans, the Eddie Foys, the Richard Bennetts, world- 
famous families of the stage and screen. But you know 


the other family, don’t you? 


And the reason you know Dagwood and Blondie 
Bumstead is that they met, courted, married and 


raised their children in the comics. 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrating 


68 


Can you name any 


the tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the only 
national comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how PUCK’s 
all-star cast of characters has woven itself into Ameri- 
ca’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef and cabbage: 
Popeye, who made spinach a top favorite; Dagwood, 
who helped the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission ex- 


plain nuclear energy? 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 14 
great Sunday newspapers, from coast to coast (plus 
its three advertising affiliates), reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters ) in 7400 com- 


munities where 83% of all retail sales are made. 
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of these Famous Families? 


No wonder that such hard-headed, sales-minded 
firms as S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Toni, Inc., and many others spend millions 


of advertising dollars in PUCK, The Comic Weekly. 


<What fools these Mortals be!” 
A av. “24 oroneen ~~ » 


If yours is one of the many businesses that discov- 
ered that a slight drop in sales means a sheer drop in 
profits...perhaps you should carefully re-examine your 


traditional media selection. 


Perhaps you'll want to see readership reports which 


show that PUCK delivers 3 t tim ore readers 
5 to > times more reads The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 


per advertising dollar than top weekly magazines. The vr 


booklet “Getting More Out of the Dollar” explains 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 


PUCK’s fabulous reader-attraction and tremendous 


sales impact. Send for it, today, on your letterhead. 


THE COMIC WEEKLY 


63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 


URBAN TV SETS TRIPLED IN YEAR 


In a year’s time set ownership among the lowest urban income group has more than quadrupled; 
in top income homes it has less than doubled. 


As of May of this year, 18.4% of the urban homes owned television sets. 


TOTAL , | 
ag iy | 40 | 20 
a a | ny | 18.1% : 
g 1 12.9% Y 13.6% 
ae ie ie 
GY an 1 oA | am 
| eee idee Ine Ih 
1949 1950 4 1949 1950 | 1949 1950 1 1949 1950 | 1949 1950 
MAY | MAY 


Today more than half of the urban homes with TV are in the lower socio-economic groups, 
with 54% of sets in the lowest 60% of homes. TV has become a mass medium. 


Source: Psychological Barometer of the 
Psychological Corporation 


RETAILERS USING MORE DISPLAYS 


In the food field particularly, the use of advertising material displays has increased tremen- 
dously. Included are wall posters, tuck-in cards for ends of floor displays, shelf mouldings, 
recipe and contest pads and envelopes, over-wire banners, and, of course, window displays. 
Use of goods for display is about at pre-war levels. 
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| *3,750,000 average single-copy sales per issue WB 


the world’s largest single-copy circulation 
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1951 ADVERTISING APPROPRIATIONS 


More than one third of the members of the Association of National 
Advertisers expect to increase advertising appropriations next year. 


INCREASE NO CHANGE DECREASE 
35% 56% 9% 


Seven out of ten plan no marked changes in their proportionate use of 
the various media. Where changes are made the biggest increases are 
planned for TV, magazines, outdoor and newspapers. 


EXPECTED PROFITS 


104 companies made estimates of expected profits last quarter this year 
and the full 1951 year, compared with the previous period. 


4th QUARTER, 1950 
HIGHER 


32% SAME 55% LOWER 


FULL YEAR, 195] 


24% SAME 63% LOWER 
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When Customers Ask, 
"Don't You Know... 


. .. there's a war on? 
you have a ticklish prob- 


lem in goodwill. 


That acid question, “don’t you 
know there’s a war on?” rolled fre- 
quently off the tongue in World War 
| II as surliness crept into buyer-seller 
relationships. Will it be repeated 
now? 

“We in WESCO (Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co.),” says John F. 
Myers, president, “believe it is timely 
to re-declare the long standing busi- 
ness principles which shall continue 


to guide us in the months and years 


to come. 

“Wesco will not 

“(a) engage in speculative buying; 

“(b) hoard products or materials; 

“(c) raise prices to its customers 
unless forced to do so as a result of 
increased costs from our suppliers, or 
for other unavoidable and legitimate 
reasons ; 

“(d) press customers to buy above 
their actual needs; 

“(e) be a party to black market 
or profiteering operations, or other 
transactions which would violate the 
spirit or the letter of any law; 

“(f) alter the ethics and fair deal- 
ing policies which have built this 
business. 

“Wesco will 

“(a) remember that regular and 
longstanding customers are the bread 
and butter of this business and that 
they shall receive first consideration; 

“(b) endeavor to carry sufficiently 
complete stocks in all houses to sup- 
‘ply reasonable demands; 

“(c) maintain prompt and efficient 
deliveries of available products; 

“(d) work closely with Wesco 
dealers in the successful merchandis- 
ing of products to the consumer; 

“(e) cooperate with Wesco deal- 
ers in the sales training of sales per- 
sonnel ; 

“(f) offer the services of experi- 
enced Wesco specialists in the sound 
financing of dealers’ operations; 

“(g) provide intelligent over-the- 
Phone service by seasoned “inside 
pmen” who are experts in their field; 

“(h) quickly and easily arrange 
Mredit relationship with new custom- 
bers ; 

“(i) assure all customers that 

ESCO’s prices will be competitive; 

‘(j) back every product in our 

Stock not only with the manufactur- 

ts guarantee but with Wesco’s. 
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Surest Way To 


ncreased Sales 
IN THE 


ROY, N.Y. MARKET 


THE TROY RECORD 
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Defese Russia Offers Korean Peas Plan 
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South Koreans Push Beyond Border ‘ 
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® You sell 36,750 families* — at one cost. 


* Families with an average income of $4,813* 


* You get 99.8% coverage. 


* Circulation, daily average for September — 45,817 ~ an 
increase of 1,800 in the past two years. 


*Sales Management 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD 
TROY,N. Y. 


Merny ale 


lhe most trusted name in snvenal dr WHOS... fohmron.flohmon 


DON'T BRAG TO DEALERS... 


. about your beautiful advertisements in famous “national” 
magazines with their millions of readers..... 


cn von use Johnsen 


COLLIER’S LIFE LOOK SATURDAY 
EVENING 
POST 
METR TAN MAR 
N 
ORT ’ iZg0ii 29469 11,650 6p25 
WILMINGTON 6103 O52 5749 10270 
TAMPA-ST PETERSBURG 755 363 5352 [4971 
vaons ero itis 360 532 
« 2 
SAVAMAR 2255 a66 S59 3s71 
CHATTANOOGA 2994 7507 2566 S022 
PEORIA 6392 7,725 6305 q782 
DAVENPORT-ROCK 1SLAND 
ROCKFORD ——38z6— 2i58 ——te06 9 73 — 
SOUTH BEND ,O92 9,480 6,707 AS 
FORT WAYNE —_iie 7,980 5581 S226 
EVANSVILLE ene Gere... Sere 2eee 18 
OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS 14259 12829 7,527 10857 
DES MOINES 66 a 5406 27 
WICHITA 6554 9449 43935 j|%§}7%112 | 
HUNT I NGTON-ASHLAND 2904 6&204 2,6 96 643] 
SHRE VEPORT 3343 5,562 23 266 
PORTLAND » ME. a7 30237 44255654 
etbrome A T5636 “5656 oeis 
WORCESTER | _11,6 27,529 9,662 18314 
SPRI NGF 1ELD-HOLYOKE 16068 27,40 9497 15793 
GRAND RAPIDS = 739 15523 6,808 9,865 
FLINT 9,664 Q519 4367 5364 
sates “$34 $235—— $093 S632 
SAGINAW-BAY CITY es Bee 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR “3759 9.706 5916 9,026 
a vy Sa . 
— a3 44747 — 19913 —10826— 
TRENTON 3076 12128 6701 7.596 
& ieee ATLANTIC CITY 3566 6702 3922 4245 
- Ye 
‘TROY — 16,11€ 28019 11,626 17,006 
UTICA-ROME 44 160 “6909 7,20 
BINGHAMTON 2 f “4155 4350 
SYRACUSE ic c 1¢ ? 686868 9,496 
CHARLOTTE 32 r ~ 2991 3447 
WINSTON-SALEM z 4,5 4 1,984 1,78: 
YOUNGSTOWN 15,70! 5401 8972 >. 
AKRON 14683 a394 9,79 142 
Mow Pat Come” Cotton tote DAYTON 1 257 2iL 1i12ai¢ 
’ ; CANTON 7497 4 1.514 6,4 68¢ C 
WHEELING 3473 7321 ~ 39 63: 
HAM I LTON@MIDDLE TOWN 2970 4,812 312 250 
OKLAHOMA CITY 418 11,320 836 a27 


unless your salesmen show dealers how many “national” mag- 
agazine readers live in their areas. J & J does it this way. 


How J & J Sells the Local Impact 
Of National Advertising 


Johnson & Johnson blends a dozen different merchandising 
devices to promote the idea that “national advertising 


is neighborhood advertising." 


Object: To induce the 


retailer to recognize opportunities for bigger volume. 


Merchandising national advertis- 
ing in each retailer’s neighborhood is 
one of the most important jobs of 
Johnson & Johnson general line 
salesmen. And they’re doing it with 
as neat a packageful of facts as any 
sales force could hope for . . . even 


to magazine coverage figures county. 


by county and by metropolitan areas, 
backed up with sales tools for the re- 
tailer to use to put the spotlight on 
J&J’s presold products in his store. 


14 


The importance of this job was 
reemphasized two years ago when 
J&J executives sat down to analyze 
their company’s position in the indus- 
try and came up with the conclusion 
that the influence of national adver- 
tising is one of the most vital factors 
to consider in selling to the retailer. 

“When we added up the selling 
efforts of our salesmen,” says E. G. 
Gerbic, director of merchandising, 
“we found that they had one major 


idea to sell: They must sell each 
retailer the fact that the consumer 
demand for our products in his neigh- 
borhood is greater than his sales. In 
short, our salesman’s job is not sell- 
ing merchandise. . . . It is merchan- 
dising .. . and he must use consumer 
demand to do it. 

“But . . . we asked ourselves... 
what are we doing to give our men 
all the answers . . . proof of what our 
millions of dollars spent for adver- 


Based on an interview 
by A. B. Ecke with 


E. G. GERBIC 


Director of Merchandising 
Johnson & Johnson 
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_ thousand automobiles and trucks will travel daily over the 
new six million dollar Alaskan Way viaduct now being constructed in 


each Seattle to handle this city’s ever-increasing traffic. 
imer In the past decade, the number of automobiles in and around Seattle 
igh has increased from 165,150 in 1940 to more than 300,000 today. 
. iD 
sell- Seattle’s growth is important to advertisers who realize this market 
han- ranks first in retail sales per capita of the nation’s leading markets 
imer —including such cities as Los Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago and 
New York—and second in effective buying income per capita.* 
vs Advertisers know success can be found in this rich 
men market through concentrated, frequent advertising in 
Ac: The SEATTLE TIMES. 1 
ver- o = a= —_ 
, May 10, 1950 a =F 
mS SEATTLE TIMES (ieeees 
2 reaches & our or 10 
SEATTLE HOMES 
9 
Represented by O’MARA & ORMSBEE + New York * Detroit * Chicago * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
ENT OCTOBER 15, 1950 75 


tising year after year are doing for 
retailers all over the country? 
“While we always stressed the im- 


portance of national advertising 
through our individual product di- 
visions with individual brochures, 
particularly during deal promotions, 
our salesmen had nothing in their 
hands that presented our company 
advertising, education, promotion, 
and merchandising story as a com- 
plete unit. 

“Our salesmen did not have an 
advertising ‘bible’ in which they'd 
find the answers they most frequently 
needed—a_ presentation book which 
they could use to visualize the type 
of advertising and the facts about it 
to sell*one product . . . or which 
could show one complete line’s mul- 
tiple campaigns or which could 
be used quickly to tell our story, cam- 
paign by campaign, of all Johnson & 
Johnson advertising. 

“We knew we had to equip ou 
salesmen with the right kind of pre. 
sentation if we wanted to convince 
the retailer that he doesn’t give 
enough impulse sales opportunity to 
serve the majority of his customers 
who prefer our brand.”’ 

To make sure they would give 
their salesmen the right ammunition 


‘T'S IMPRESSIVE 


. to talk with dealers about the large list of ‘national” 
magazines behind the product, but your salesmen become 


NATION 


is 


to merchandise their company’s na- 
tional advertising, J&J executives 
first researched the problem in retail 
stores for one year. This is what they 
found: 


How the Retailer Reacted 


When a J&J salesman talked to a, 
retailer, without the pressure of push- 
ing a special deal, these reactions 
could be expected: 

1. He could show a retailer a 
Baby Products sample kit, for ex- 
ample, and impress him when he 
pointed out that approximately 50% 
of the new mothers in his neighbor- 
hood receive that sample kit before 
they leave the hospital. 

2. He could convince the retailer 
by telling him that the Baby Prod- 
ucts potential in his neighborhood is 
influenced by the fact that over 20% 
of the new mothers each year are 
trained through the Johnson & John- 
son Baby Skin Care Program fostered 
in adult education classes, and that 
about the same percentage in his 
neighborhood see the J&J technicolor 
motion picture telling the same story. 

3. But when he showed an 
individual reprint of any one of sev- 


S5.AW0O) Drtagyrints 


who sell magazines 


know... 


ADVERTISING 


NEIGHBORHOOD ADVERTISING 


in An Average WEEK © 67 million magecines are «old in the nation 


© 1200 magazines are sold in every drng store 
ucighhorhood 


© 550 magazines are sold by cach drug store 


You can be sure the magazines — you sell 
ary the best salesmen of the merchandise 


YOU SELL. MOST 
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eral extensive advertising campaigns 
on Baby Products, the retailer 
“froze” before the salesman had a 
chance to point out that J&J put into 
his neighborhood an average of 100 
times as many sales messages as there 
are new mothers. 

J&J executives didn’t like that last 
reaction and proceeded to find some 
weakness on the part of the retailer 
which would help the J&J salesman 
approach the subject of advertising 
more realistically. They searched for 
some vulnerable spot in the retailer's 
armor or some sort of “stopper,” con- 
troversial or otherwise, which would 
hurdle the retailer’s defense of “Yeah, 
I know you do a lot of advertising,” 
or “But magazine advertising isn't 
effective in my neighborhood” and 
his follow-through with “I’m pretty 
busy today—what do I need?” 

Did J&J executives find the vul- 
nerable spot ? They did. 

One day early during their re- 
search activities, a J&J executive 
picked up a copy of Life and a cop, 
of Good Ilousekeeping from a drug- 
gist’s newsstand. He opened them to 
J&J advertisements and asked the 
druggist how many of either one of 
these magazines he sold a week. The 
druggist didn’t knew. 


parsiiasive when they dramatize that millions of copies of the 
"national" magazines are sold in local outlets like this one. 
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336,280 
daytime families 
142,190 


more families than 
the next closest station 


2.2.6,000 


6 or 7 day families 


130,820 


more families than 
the next closest station 


All figures from 1949 
BMB’ Audience Report 


| 930 KILOCYCLES 

| ) NBC 

i “OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHANNEL 4 


Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO., WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES + THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 
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From that day on J&J executives 
persistently asked other druggists the 
same question. Not one of them knew 
— without first checking through 
their records. 

“At last,” Mr. Gerbic says, “we 
believed we had a lead on which to 
build a program for merchandising 
national advertising. We analyzed it 
this way: The druggists who are un- 
impressed with magazine advertising 
don’t appreciate how important maga- 
zine sales are to them . . . or how 
important a factor they are in maga- 
zine sales. 


“So... we decided that we'd bet- 
ter find out about the retail end of 
this magazine business to which we 
contribute millions of dollars for ad- 
vertising year after year. 

“We talked with two of the larg- 
est distributors of national magazines 
in the country and the editor of that 
industry's business paper. 

“What did we learn? We learned 
that it’s a very profitable business 
to the drug store. Although maga- 
zines offer only 25% discount, their 
average turnover per year is 17 times. 
This volume gives drug store maga- 


COVERS THE RICH 


*800-MILLION 
AKRON MARKET! 


Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper 
enjoys the unique distinction of covering one 
of the country’s largest and richest markets. 


Sell every Beacon Journal reader and you 
sell the entire Akron Market. That’s why we 
say, “In Akron, ONE and ONE ALONE can 


do an adequate selling job for you.” 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher — Story Brooks G Finley, Rep 


zine departments more than double 
the average gross profit per square 
foot. Furthermore, we learned that 
70% of the women who enter a drug 
store for the sole purpose of buving 
magazines, buy other merchandise. 

“These facts convinced us that 
magazines not only are a very profit- 
able business to the druggists who 
sell them, but that the very volume 
drug stores enjoy is proof that na- 
tional magazine advertising is /ocal 
advertising.” 

Those findings, J&J executives de- 
cided, could be used to make up a 
very convincing story that would 
help their salesmen sell the company’s 
advertising to the druggist. They'd 
give the reason why he has among his 
customers and in his neighborhood 
the same consumer demand for J&] 
products that the company has na- 
tionally . . . why he must buy more 
merchandise . . . and merchandise 
more... to get his full share of that 
business. 


Local Sales Give Proof 


With that approach J&J_intro- 
duced its presentation “National Ad- 
vertising is Neighborhood Advertis- 
ing.” It gives the retailer facts about 
J&J national advertising from the 
retailer's point of view, starting on 
the front cover with: 


35,000 Druggists who sell magazines 
know ... National Advertising Is Neigh- 
horhood Advertising. 

In the average week 

...67 million magazines are sold in 
the nation. 

...1,200 magazines are sold in every 
drug store neighborhood. 

Individual “cash” sales give proof 
that customers read the magazines for 
which they pay drug stores alone—the 
largest single magazine distribution out 
let—200 million dollars a year. 

You can be sure the magazines you 
sell (Mr. Retailer) are the best salesman 
of the merchandise . . . You Sell Most. 


The book then goes on to translate 
that statement in terms of J&J ad- 
vertising: 


The Number One positien which John- 
son & Johnson products enjoy with your 
customers is no accident. It’s the result 
of a consistent program cf “promotion, 
display and newspaper services” de- 
signed to make magazine advertising pay 
off in your neighborhoed. 

In promoting the sale of Drug Store 
Products Johnson & Johnson is 

3rd in magazine advertising 

Ist in retail merchandising. 


After that the presentation graph- 
ically describes J&J’s national adver- 
tising, education, merchandising, pro 
motion, display and newspaper pro- 
gram to make the retailer’s customers 
brand-conscious and Johnson & John- 
son-conscious. 

The book was distributed among 
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J&J salesmen at divisional meetings, 
for use the first of this year. Dis- 
tributor salesmen also received copies. 

With the book, 10,000 copies of a 
miniature mat book were made avail- 
able. It lists by product lines over 
100 newspaper advertising mats; it 
illustrates one size per product and 
quotes by number the other sizes. 

Each mat book contains one post 
card on which the J&J salesman or 
the druggist can write the numbers 
of the mats desired and then stick the 
retailer’s label on it and put it in the 
mails. A similar order card is mailed 
with the druggist’s mats. And the 
day his mats are mailed to him a sec- 
ond card is sent to him with this 
message: ““This is to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your request for newspaper 
mats which are being sent you today.” 
The date is stamped on the back of 
the card. This method, J&J says, does 
away with delays and encourages 
specific orders by number. It also 
does away with mistakes in guessing 
what size advertisements and what 
products a druggist is going to use. 
The druggist, too, will know his re- 
quest has been received and that his 
order is on the way to him. 

J&J salesmen are supplied, too, 
with cards to leave with druggists 
when they call on them. These cards 
carry this message: “I have seen 
your presentation “National Adver- 
tising is Neighborhood Advertising’ 
and wish to be listed to receive new 
advertising helps on Johnson & John- 
son products.” ‘These cards are 
signed by J&J salesmen, and serve 
two important purposes: 

1. A mailing list of retailers can 
be built up—retailers to whom J&J 
can send information on newspaper 
mats and promotional material for 
advertising campaigns launched by 
the various J&J divisions. 

2. They give J&J a means of re- 
porting to district sales managers the 
coverage J&] salesmen are getting in 
each territory. 


Practical in Use 


“Our new presentation book, ‘Na- 
tional Advertising Is Neighborhood 
Advertising,’ has a very practical ap- 
plication,” Mr. Gerbic points out. 
“We appreciate that there are drug 
stores in which, for any number of 
reasons, our salesmen will not want 
to use the book’s cover story to in- 
troduce our advertising. The lead can 
be used, however, regardless of 
whether a drug store has a magazine 
department or not, by highlighting 
the fact that 1,200 magazines, as an 
average, go into each drug store 
neighborhood each week. Actually, in 
the Class A and B store neighbor- 
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hoods, the average figure of 1,200 
magazines per week is far too low. 
“We are told the better class stores 
which have magazine sections average 
about 1,000 magazines a week—or 
nearly $200 volume per week.” 

To localize their advertising story, 
J&]J salesmen can quote coverage fig- 
ures by county and by metropolitan 
areas of the national magazines in 
which the company is running ad- 
vertising campaigns. This coverage 
breakdown, compiled by Consolidated 
Circulation Service of Media Re- 
search, Inc., permits J&J salesmen to 
compare their company’s advertising 
coverage with their products’ domin- 
ance in sales in each area and thus 
impress the wholesaler and the re- 
tailer with the profits that can be 
made when they buy what the con- 
sumers buy. 


Promotional Tie-ins 


Other means of merchandising ad- 
vertising are eye-catching promo- 
tional pieces tying in with national 
advertising. Among them are lamin- 
ated plaques, 1114”x1014”, produced 
by Ranger-Tenners, Inc., on which 
are reproduced the pictures painted 
by Gladys Rockmore Davis for four- 
color advertisements appearing in 
Life and The Saturday Evening Post. 
Only one line of copy appears under- 
neath the picture: ““Mommy always 
says you're safe when you use John- 
son & Johnson.” 

Frequently unique advance notices 
of advertisements which are to ap- 
pear are sent to J&J and wholesaler 
salesmen. One, for example, was an 
8”x6” card on which was attached 
a small metal sled with a boy belly- 
flop on it. It was used to announce 
an advertisement which was to ap- 
pear in Life January 31. The mes- 
sage: 

“Weather forecast . . 
ding for January 31. 

“Get your hands on a copy of Life 
for January 31. 

“You'll see some kids in a hand- 
some, full-page color ad for Johnson 
& Johnson. 

“It’s a winter scene—and the kids 
in the picture are really doing a sell- 
ing job for Johnson & Johnson Sur- 
gical Dressings!” 

When a new product is launched 
J&J plans carefully to advertise and 
merchandise it for the maximum ben- 
efit of the retailer. An example of 
how new products are launched, ad- 
vertised and merchandised was a 
special promotion of a new formula- 
tion for Baby Lotion which broke 
March 14 with an initial announce- 
ment in newspapers. To achieve im- 
mediate consumer recognition, large 


. Good sled- 


space announcements were run in 
newspapers in every city over 50,000 
in the United States. 

Month after month a similar type 
of advertisement was run in 21 lead- 
ing magazines reaching mothers and 
prospective mothers. 

A million samples of the new Baby 
Lotion were distributed to mothers 
through hospitals, with a card saying 
“Congratulations to you and the 
baby.” This is preselling of the finest 
kind, for the doctor or the nurse gave 
the sample to the mother. 

The second advertising campaign 
tor the new Baby Lotion told the 
story scientifically to doctors through- 
out the country. : 

In addition to advertisements di- 
rected to doctors, a treatise on the 
subject of the new Baby Lotion dis- 
cussed in detail the specific product 
claims which have resulted from ex- 
haustive chemical study. This treatise 
was sent out as a direct mail piece 
to all general practitioners, pedia- 
tricians, and obstetricians. 
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trade area 


BLOOMINGTON — Annual 
retail sales: Food $10,916,- 
000; General Merchandise 
$6,284,000; Drugs $1,435,- 
000; Furniture, Household 
and Radio $3,161,000.* 


*Copr. 1950. Sales Management Sur- 
vey of Buying Power; further repro- 
duction not licensed. 
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A 15-COUNTY MARKET 
With Over 
$440,000,000* Retail Sales 


*Sales Management 1950 Survey of 
Buying Power 
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An advertisement was also run in 
10 leading national and _ regional 
trade publications going to druggists. 
It was an impressive four-page adver- 
tisement. The first page told the story 
of the new product. The second page 
carried the story of how J&J was 
covering America “like a tent” with 
a news announcement campaign. The 
third page told how J&J goes to doc- 
tors in advertisements, direct mail, 
and sampling at medical conventions. 
The fourth page pointed out the 
necessity for tying in at point-of- 
purchase. Actually, the money J&J 
spends is spent in behalf of the re- 
tailer—in preselling the product for 
him. To fully capitalize on this, 
point-of-purchase display is necessary. 
Therefore, for the new Baby Lotion 
J&J supplied retailers with: 

1. A packed counter display which 
has a scientific atmosphere about it. 
It holds the merchandise and has a 
place for give-away leaflets for moth- 
ers. The display was given to retail- 
ers with the purchase of a deal which 
was tailor-made for wholesaler sales- 
men. 

2. ‘Tie-ins highlighting the new 
Baby Lotion in the stores. For this 
J&J had window streamers, reprints 
of newspaper advertisements to in- 
clude in windows. There were 
counter cards to merchandise maga- 
zine advertisements at point-of-pur- 
chase. Mass displays were built 
around them. Varied sizes of news- 
paper mats encouraged druggists to 
tie-in simultaneously with the na- 
tional advertising campaign. 

3. A brochure carried the same 
story which appeared in the trade 
press. This was distributed among 
J&J salesmen and wholesaler. sales- 
men. 

4. A flip-over presentation for J&]J 
salesmen to use in telling the story at 
wholesaler meetings. 


Sample 2 Million Mothers 


Supplementing the Baby Products 
consumer advertising campaign, there 
is a consumer sampling campaign. 
Already millions of new mothers have 
been introduced to Johnson & John- 
son’s new Baby Lotion at a time 
when they are most receptive to prod- 
uct information and product use: 
before leaving the hospital. The baby 
Lotion samples are being distributed 
through 2,700 different hospitals to 
approximately two million new moth- 
ers during 1950. 

As a free public educational serv- 
ice, sound moving pictures are play- 
ing important roles in supporting na- 
tional advertising and stimulating 
sales for J&J products. 

One motion picture produced by 


Walt Disney Productions, “Bathing 
Time for Baby,” is an educational 
film for mothers, teachers and nurses, 
It is viewed by one million a year. 
Each person who sees the film is 
given a copy of J&J’s “Bathing Time 
for Baby” booklet reviewing impor- 
tant points of baby skin care brought 
out in the film. 

Another film available free as a 
public service is “Help Wanted.” It 
points up the basic principles of First 
Aid, and has already been shown 
more than 70,000 times to audiences 
totaling close to 10 million people— 
more than one million viewers a year. 


News Items Inform Public 


Widespread interest in J&J prod- 
ucts is constantly being stimulated 
through news items and articles in 
magazines, newspapers, and over the 
radio. These particularly support na- 
tional advertising of new products 
such as the new Baby Lotion which 
has new curative features, and _ spe- 
cialties such as Cotton Balls which 
offer new services for cosmetics, First 
Aid, baby care, etc. 

Through the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Services’ two-year program 
just completed, students all over the 
country have been taught proper care 
of the teeth, and J&J’s dental floss 
was actually used for demonstrations 
in classes. Student charts, teachers’ 
manuals, and leaflets pictured the 
products and_ generally promoted 
J&J’s dental floss where it does the 
most good — among new users in 
secondary schools, adult groups, in- 
cluding public health departments 
and information centers. Eighteen 
thousand requests for classroom ma- 
terial were received. One-half mil- 
lion samples of dental floss and de- 
scriptive information have already 
been sent out at the request of stu- 
dents. This type of educational pro- 
gram has also been used by other 
J&J departments to augment the con- 
sumer advertising efforts. 

To stress the factors of quality re- 
search and painstaking care J&] 
takes to produce its products—be- 
lieve-it-or-not facts which cannot be 
explained in national consumer ad- 
vertising and which are rarely 
brought to the attention of the re- 
tailer—J&J has developed an adver- 
tising campaign in regional pharma- 
ceutical publications. 

These advertisements tell the 
scientific story of J&J products—the 
methods used to make them, and how 
through vision and research new ways 
are found to make finer and more 
efficient products at lower cost for 
the retailer to offer the American 
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public. At the end of each advertise- 
ment there is a question such as this 
one about Baby Powder: “Is it any 
wonder Johnson & Johnson’s 
Baby Powder outsells any other 
brand ef baby powder by better than 
5 to 1?” 

To back up national advertising, 
J&J hits hard at point-of-purchase 
with special counter, floor and win- 
dow displays for each one of its prod- 
ucts. Added to the individual product 
displays there are permanent fixtures 
of which more than 12,000 have been 
purchased by druggists in 18 months. 
They are designed to encourage im- 
pulse buying by the consumer. Actual 
sales in thousands of drug stores us- 
ing these permanent display merchan- 
disers verify test results which showed 
increases up to 141%. 

There are also special displays for 
special weeks and events. Annual 
sales campaigns such as “Emergencies 
Don’t Wait” and “Refill Your Medi- 
cine Chest” offer a complete display 
service, permitting store-wide mer- 
chandising of Surgical Dressings. 
Usually one of these is released dur- 
ing National First Aid Week. 

In conjunction with National Baby 
Week J & J each year prepares color- 
ful window displays which are avail- 
able to all J & J dealers. 

All of these timely and effective 
displays support J & J national ad- 
vertising and help to make the con- 
sumer brand-conscious. 


Ad Readership Is Checked 


J&J constantly checks advertising 
readership to make sure that the ad- 
vertisements show the same domin- 
ance in the magazines as the products 
enjoy at the retailer’s counter. This 
eficiency of more readers per dollar 
spent is another important tool in the 
nands of J&J salesmen to merchan- 
dise their company’s national adver- 
tising. 

Each J&J line has several adver- 
tising campaigns on all individual 
products in different magazines. It is 
not total circulation that is of im- 
portance to J&J. What does count 
are the specific kinds of advertising 
appeals—each in a separate campaign 
in selected magazines, giving the best 
readership on a particular product. 
The total J&J advertising is import- 
ant, but it’s what it takes to accom- 
plish each advertising objective of 
each product that is most important 
and is emphasized to the trade. 

J&J’s_ professional and medical 
advertising and merchandising is 
planned just as carefully as is con- 
sumer advertising. Effective adver- 
tisements reach members of the medi- 
cal profession in all important medi- 
cal publications. Direct mail, scien- 
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tific treatises, clinical investigations, 
and sampling at medical conventions 
—all have gained the confidence of 
members of the medical profession 
in the better health and protection 
through use of J&J products. The 
fact that they use and recommend 
J&J products is another potent tool 
in the hands of J&J salesmen to use 


in merchandising their company’s 
advertising. 

Says Mr. Gerbic: “Before we put 
out our ‘National Advertising is 


Neighborhood Advertising’ book our 
salesman quoted from memory as best 
he could, and pulled out a sheet to 
show the advertising on a particular 
product with which he was trying to 
‘sell up’ the retailer from three to six 
dozen orders—but when the decision 
was made one way or another that 
quick reference to national advertis- 
ing left practically no impression on 
the retailer. 

“Now, our salesman has in one 
place pertinent data on the advertis- 
ing of any one product together with 
the tools we give druggists to help 
him sell it. And he can show them 
because he can readily put his hands 
on them. For example, he doesn’t 
show only Cotton Balls or Cotton 
Tips advertising; he points out the 
three other major campaigns on 
Baby Products or the three Surgical 
Dressings and BAND-AID adhesive 
bandage campaigns which augment 
the impression of the individual 
campaign. 

“Everything we are doing to carry 
out our enormous advertising, educa- 
tional and merchandising program 
has neighborhood punch in it for the 
retailer. We are making the indi- 
vidual retailer’s customers brand- 
conscious and are giving each retailer 
a complete service to put the spotlicht 
on our products in his store. Sales 
tools such as there are the ones that 
increase his nrofits—with our pre- 
sold products.” 
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6 Ways to Make Happy 
—And Productive—Salesmen 


What Du Pont Has Learned 
In 16 Years of Merit Rating 
For Industrial Salesmen 


Sell Intangibles via TV? 
"Yes", Say Utilities 


215.7% gain in 
retail sales 


$246,605,000 
% 
68th in nation 


Highest 
Hooperated 
Quad-Cities 


Station 


Delivering MORE Listeners 
at a LOWER COST... 


5000 WATTS BASIC ABC 
AM-FM-TV 


YOU GET A 
DOUBLE BONUS 


Readers and Buyers 


During the next six months St. 
Petersburg, Florida's fastest 
growing city, will be host to 
approximately a half million 
winter visitors. 


This is OUR BONUS prosperity 
season. YOUR BONUS pros- 


perity season too. 


TIMES circulation will jump 
331/3% ... more than $100 
million in new money will come 
to town. These are important 
BONUS factors to consider 
... » truly a DOUBLE BONUS 
of readers and BUYERS among 
home folks and visitors alike. 
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POPULATION UP 28% 


1940 753,853 
1950 i F ; 964,768 
U. S. Census, 1950 Preliminary 
REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS UP 29.2% 
6 months, 1949 5,268 
6 months, 1950 6,806 
NEW FAMILY ARRIVALS” UP 87.6% 
6 months, 1949 1,414 
6 months, 1950 2,653 
BANK TRANSACTIONS UP 4.2% 


6 months, 1949 
6 months, 1950 


$1,679,982,753 
$1,749,649,223 


JOB PLACEMENTS~ UP 29.8% 

6 months, 1949 3,692 
6 mon’*hs, 1950 4,791 
POSTAL RECEIPTS” UP 2.4% 

6 months, 1949 $1,062,708 
6 months, 1950 $1,088,306 


*Spokane City only 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY SPOKESMAN- 


REVIEW Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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THINGS ARE REALLY 
GOING UP... 


BUYING INCOME UP 202% 


1939 $ 407,979,000 
1949 : ; - $1,229,998,000 
Sales Management, May 10, 1950 

RETAIL SALES UP 235% 
1939 : ‘ : ; $273,443,000 
1949 $914,752,000 


Sales Management, May 10, 1950 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES" UP 7% 
32 weeks 1950, compared to 32 weeks 1949 ° 


The steady rise in business in Spokane and the Inland 
Empire continues. With population, buying income, and 
retail sales up . . . with farm income more than double 
the U. S. farm average . . . with billions in new wealth 
being poured into the market through giant federal 
projects . . . all signs point to the zooming Spokane 
Market for advertising and sales success. 

It will pay you well—whatever you sell—to advertise 
your line to the prosperous residents of Spokane and the 
Inland Empire. The easy route—the direct route—is via 
the penetrating circulation of The Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle. Are they on your schedule? 


Combined Daily 
CIRCULATION 


Now Over 


150,000 
81.84% UN-duplicated 
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PROMOTION-MINDED BOLTAFLEX wins a nice play in the Spiegel catalog. The 
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bonus: an actual sample of the product mounted on the catalog page offering 
Boltaflex-covered furniture. Sample is at the upper right ("Feel It"), and color-range 
available is shown, in color-reproduction, beside the sample. Shopping comes easy. 


How to Sell Through 
The Mail Order Chains 


lil. Promoting the sale of your product. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING* 


Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


When you sell your product to 
Montgomery Ward, Sears, Roebuck, 
Aldens, Inc., Spiegel, Inc., or Na- 
tional Bellas-Hess, Inc., you get im- 
mediate national distribution. If you 
also sell it to The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
or The Robert Simpson Co., Ltd., 
you cover Canada as well. That’s 
pretty good in the book of any man- 
ufacturer, and it’s hard to understand 
why many—in fact, most—resources 
from which these retailers buy walk 


*The first of this group of six articles 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for 
September 15. It dealt with the size and 
scope of the mail order field. The second 
appeared October 1. It covered whom 
to see in the mail order organizations. 
The fourth article, on working with the 
retail stores, is scheduled for November 1. 
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away at this point and leave promo- 
tion to the mail order house. 

The manufacturer who - sells 
through department stores, drug 
stores, super markets, clothing stores 
or almost any other type of retail 
outlet must understand promotion in 
order to stay in business. Some of 
the promotional work he does for 
those fields will carry over to help 
his product as it goes through the 
mail order chain, too. But it’s danger- 
ous to rest on your oars. More and 
more alert manufacturers are realiz- 
ing that mail order houses can use 
the manufacturer’s promotional ideas 
and assistance, and that if they offer 
them, they are accomplishing two 
important results. They are increas- 
ing sales of their products. And they 


are establishing themselves more and 
more solidly with these important 
customers. 

To understand how to work with 
a mail order house on sales promo- 
tion, you must first understand the 
organization of the advertising de- 
partments in the specific houses you 
are selling. Naturally, this organiza- 
tion differs from company to com- 
pany. 

In Montgomery Ward, for exam- 
ple, there are to all intents and pur- 
poses two distinct advertising depart- 
ments. One prepares the catalog. The 
other prepares advertising for the re- 
tail stores. The Sears, Roebuck pro- 
motional organization is similar, with 
the added complication that the 
“field” advertising men, who adapt 
to local use material which is sent 
out by the national advertising office, 
have a great deal of authority in their 
own right. In Montgomery Ward a 
promotional idea which is sent to re- 
tail stores by the advertising depart- 
ment in New York City or Chicago 
will be used, 95% of the time, just as 
it was prepared. In Sears, Roebuck 
the use of such an idea depends on 
whether the local advertising man- 
ager agrees that it’s practical. He, 
as well as headquarters, must be sold. 

In Aldens the catalog is of para- 
mount importance. Retail advertising 
is almost completely decentralized. 
The central advertising department 
prepares suggestions and each store 
manager uses or discards them at his 
discretion. 

Contrary to department store prac- 
tice, it is unusual for mail order 
advertising personnel to _ contact 
manufacturers. It’s the buyer and the 
supervisor or merchandise manager 
who works with advertising people, 
channel information to them and ap- 
prove or correct the copy they write 
and the advertisements they prepare. 
In submitting promotional _ ideas 
therefore, as in all other work with 
mail order houses, you must start 
with the buyer. 

What kind of promotional ideas 
should you submit? 

The chain store buyer will wel- 
come almost any ideas he can recog- 
nize as being practical. He’ll like 
them particularly if you offer them 
merely as suggestions, and not in an 
arbitrary manner. 

Not that arbitrary demands won't 
get you what you want if your posi- 
tion is strong enough. International 
Latex, for example, insisted that each 
of the major catalog houses follow 
the style of advertising established 
for Playtex girdles when they adver- 
tised them in their catalogs—includ- 
ing the use of stroboscopic photo 
graphs. They demanded, moreover, 
full pages in each instance. Aldens at 
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THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


Media Records rank it 2nd 
in the West in total daily 
advertising linage. Reaches 
9 out of 10 families in 
ABC city zone . . . half 
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THE MODESTO BEE 


Modesto has per capita retail 
purchases nearly four times the 
U.S. average! The Modesto Bee 
reaches 9 out of 10 families in 
ABC city zone . . . half the 
families in Stanislaus County. 
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THE FRESNO BEE 


In nation’s No. 2 test city 
—shopping center for more 
than 14 million people. 
Reaches 9 out of 10 families 
in ABC city zone... . half 
the families in 4-county 
ABC trading area. 


OF THE 


BEES 


‘ latchy ewspapers 


Be sure you have the complete tools to cover Cali- 
fornia. With SF-LA newspapers you cover those 
markets — but not the Billion Dollar Valley of the 
Bees. That's California’s great inland market — 
with more buying power than Kansas . . . higher 
food sales than Philadelphia . . . twice the total 
retail sales of Pittsburgh.* 


To cover the Valley you must have the strong 
local papers on your schedule. Those are the three 
McClatchy papers. ONLY with them — The Sac- 
ramento Bee, The Modesto Bee and The Fresno 
Bee —do you really cover the Valley. No other 
newspaper combination — local or West Coast — 
comes even close to their Valley coverage. 


*Sales Management's 1950 Copyrighted Survey 


National Representatives... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York ¢ Los Angeles * Detroit * Chicago * San Francisco 


first offered International a half-page 
in the catalog. International Latex 
pointed to its huge national advertis- 
ing budget and forced the issue, so 
Aldens fell in line with the others 
and ran a full page. Montgomery 
Ward was the only house that didn’t 
follow the plan in detail. It refused 
to use the stroboscopic photographs. 

This is one example of the kind of 
promotional thinking by manufactur- 
ers which has been used by mail order 
houses. It also may be regarded as a 
bad example. For one thing, the at- 
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Cut your costs as much as 50% with 
TUFIDE Business Cases...the amazing 
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1! TUFIDE is scuff-resistant, weather- 
proof and practically wear-proof. TUFIDE 
cases are the most durable ever made... 
the only business cases unconditionally 
guaranteed for five years! See the com- 
plete Stebco selection of TUFIDE business 
cases and matching luggage at your dealer. 
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Swift and Co. Allis Chalmers Co. 
Telechron Co. Victor Adding Machine Co. 
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1401 W. Jackson Bi snout 'S-VEAR. 
Busines 

Please send ED” TUFIDE 

G RAN Bie 


_, State. 
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titude of International Latex may be 
criticized as having been too arbi- 
trary. For another, few manufactur- 
ers are in so strong a position as 
Playtex. 

If yours is an average product, the 
space it will get in a mail order cata- 
log depends on these five major fac- 
tors: 


1. Intrinsic merit and quality of 
the product: That’s axiomatic. Un- 
less your product is well made and 
will give a good report of itself when 
the buyer examines it and the lab- 
oratory tests it, you’d do better sell- 
ing it somewhere else. 


2. The way in which you present 
the merits of your product: Proper 
presentation is important when you 
talk to the buver and when he talks 
to the advertising department about 
your product. 


3. Uniqueness: If your product 
happens to be the only thing of its 
kind on the market, it’s a sure-fire 
item for catalog space. 


4. Points of difference: If your 
product isn’t unique, but is sufh- 
ciently different from other products 
similar to it, you'll get substantial 
space if you point out in what re- 
spect it’s different and how the points 
of difference make it a better, more 
acceptable product. 


5. Reason for promotion: Aside 
from these four factors which are in- 
herent in the product itself, there are 
other reasons, perhaps, why your 
product is deserving of promotion. 
Boltaflex emphasized the extensive 
advertising campaign behind its all- 
plastic upholstery material, and drew 
full pages in color in such catalogs 
as Spiegel’s. Norwich Knitting Co. 
gets important space for its Roy 
Rogers, Howdy Doody and Lone 
Ranger sweatshirts and T-shirts be- 
cause of increasing popularity of 
these movie, radio and_ television 
characters. 

If, in addition, your product hap- 
pens to be a brand new one which 
never has been presented before, it’s 
a natural for important space. New 
items help to maintain the interest 
of readers in the catalog pages. 
That’s why it’s often a good idea to 
introduce a new product through a 
catalog house before you give it to 
department stores. 

Will this interfere with your busi- 
ness with department stores? Prob- 
ably not. It’s often done. This spring 
Aldens introduced a new anklet in 
its Mav, catalog, while Macy’s, New 
York City, announced the same ank- 


let May 21. Most department stores 
feel that they reach an entirely differ- 
ent group of customers from those 
reached by catalog houses. 

Therefore, instead of demanding a 
certain size space in the catalog, used 
in a specified way, as International 
Latex did, it’s often better to follow 
the line of suggesting that, since your 
product measures up to the mail or- 
der idea of a promotable one, you 
hope it will get substantial space. 
And since you, better than anyone 
else, know how your product should 
be presented, you have prepared a 
suggested catalog advertisement that 
brings out all its selling points. This 
should be given to the buyer in layout 
form only, and it should be prepared 
as closely as you can get to the ad- 
vertising style of that particular mail 
order house. Have someone who 
really knows mail order houses do 
this work for you. 

When you give it to the buyer, 
point out carefully that it is merely 
a suggestion and is to be used by the 
advertising department as a guide 
only. This procedure will usually get 
more faithful use of your material 
than you’d get by demanding it, but 
you must expect a certain number of 
changes. Each mail order catalog has 
its own format, and it’s changed fre- 
quently. 


Watch Your Figures 


Look at lingerie sections of mail 
order catalogs. You'll notice that in 
all of them, except one, slips, girdles, 
corsets and similar merchandise gar- 
ments are shown on the figure. 
They’re shown that way because 
careful tests of reader response have 
proved that such merchandise shown 
on the figure sells better than if it is 
illustrated on a form or simply alone. 

The one conspicuous exception to 
this rule of catalog illustration is 
Montgomery Ward’s, which always 
shows these garments off the figure. 
If you were selling slips to Mont- 
gomery Ward and went to the buyer 
with the suggestion that your mer- 
chandise would sell better if it wert 
illustrated on the figure, no quantity 
of statistics would get Montgomery 
Ward to show it that way. The dic- 
tum to the contrary comes right from 
the top. 

Even if your copy and layout art 
patterned exactly after the style o 
the current catalog, they may not b 
altogether suitable for the next one 
Aldens, for example, planned a radi 
cal change of catalog format this fall. 
All catalog houses are constantly e 
perimenting and constantly changing. 

If you don’t feel justified in going 
so far as to give the buyer actual at: 
vertising suggestions, at least giv 
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.-- HOUSEHOLD has grown bigger 


and BIGGER 


and now Chrober & C 


Grggest HOUSEHOLD gay 
ever { 


THESE ARE THE FACTS — 

@ January, 1946, thru October, 1950: 58 months. 
In all but seven, HOUSEHOLD has gained. 

@ The new October issue is by far the biggest 
HOUSEHOLD ever printed. 


@ This year alone, HOUSEHOLD has gained 191 
new advertisers. 


@ This year alone, HOUSEHOLD is up 27,000 lines. 


THESE ARE THE REASONS — 


@ Advertisers want profits, HOUSEHOLD 
has the Profit Combination...home 
families, home editorial, concentrated in 
the home communities under 25,000 
population. 

@ HOUSEHOLD readers buy big—they buy 
family style. That's why .. . if it belongs in 
the home, it belongs in HOUSEHOLD. 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME 


HOME FAMILIES 447 HOME EDITORIAL | 


CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! | 
Capper Publications, Inc., * Topeka, Kansas 


let’s look at 
the picture 
of the puzzle 


In these troubled times, 
are you trying to solve your 
company’s problems from 
purely company data? 


Then you are trying to 
work a jigsaw puzzle with- 
out knowing what it’s sup- 
posed to look like when it’s 
finished. You may do it, but 
you’re doing it the hard 
way. 


The 
tute can fill you in on the 
big picture—the 
ships of production, prices, 


Econometric Insti- 


relation- 
wages, taxes to your own 


tells you 
where you are and helps 


operations. It 


you get where 
going. 


you are 


For a sample of how we 
can help your business pre- 
pare for tomorrow’s eco- 
nomic developments, write 
to the address below for a 
free copy of “Charting the 
Course of Your Business” 
by Dr. Charles F. Roos, 
President of The Econo- 


metric Institute. 


The 
ECONOMETRIC 
INSTITUTE 


230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Mu. 4-7800 


“Forecasting Business 
is Our Business" 


him detailed material which he can 
take to his advertising people for use 
as source data. Photographs, sketches, 
even advertising mats prepared for 
your independent retail outlets all 
help to make it easier for the buyer 
to present your item properly. 

Can you buy advertising space in 
the catalog? Sometimes you can. The 
Lux deal with Sears, Roebuck is one 
example. For the fall of 1950 one 
of the big men’s hosiery manufactur- 
ers has bought a full page in the 
Montgomery Ward catalog. In it he 
plans to feature the same merchandise 
and brand names he is advertising 
nationally and selling through inde- 
pendent retailers as well as through 
Montgomery Ward. 

You can’t always buy space this 
way, however. It’s expensive, and it 
may not be desirable. Generally you'll 
do better with one kind of promotion 
for mail order chains and something 
quite different for your independents. 

How do you go about organizing 
promotions with the mail order 
chains’ retail stores? 

It’s a fact that most manufacturers 
sit back and wait for buyers to come 
to them with requests for promotional 
merchandise. You'll do a better job, 
however, if you'll think ahead and 
go to the buyer with suggestions that 
take into consideration every detail 
of chain store sales promotion. 

Each mail order chain has its regu- 


larly scheduled store-wide promo- 
tions. In Montgomery Ward, for ex- 
ample, there’s Ward Week. In Sears, 
Roebuck there are the Anniversary, 
the Value Demonstration, and Super 
Value days. 

There’s an important cue for you 
in each of these promotions. Develop 
special merchandise for them if you 
can. When you show it to the buyer, 
show him a carefully thought-out 
plan for promoting it, within the 
regularly-used channels of the chain. 
A suggestion for a newspaper mat, 
done in the style typical of that chain, 
is definitely in order. So is a window 
display idea. So is a bulletin to the 
store manager and the division head 
describing the merchandise, the pro- 
motion, the advertising, the display, 
and how to get more business from 
all of it. 

And don’t think that this kind of 
thinking needs to be limited to off- 
price merchandise. Mail order chains 
are more interested than you are in 
promotional ideas that will help sell 
merchandise at full price and full 
mark-up. They spend huge advertis- 
ing appropriations advertising their 
retail stores, (Sears, Roebuck alone 
spent $29,693,000 last year.) and 
the merchandise featured should in- 
clude yours. 

We'll have specific suggestions on 
how to get stores behind your product 
in the next article on this series. 


"39 Reasons Why You 


Don't Want My Product" 


There's the classic story of the salesman who placed a packet of 
three-by-five-inch cards on the prospect's desk and opened his con- 
versation with, “Here are the 39 reasons you could give why you 


can't buy my product. . .” 


That salesman knew his merchandise—and he knew his prospects 
and customers. He'd tabulated all the basic objections, putting each 
objection on a card. On the back side of each card he'd worked out 
the answer that would turn that objection into a sale. 


The Lamp Department, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, has taken up this idea in a current promotion to dealers. It's 
brought out a series of "obstacle cards," and placed the answers on 
the back side. G-E has issued the first three cards in a leatherette 
pocket file. A business reply card is enclosed so the recipient can be 
placed on the mailing list to receive additional “obstacle cards” as 
they are issued. The recipient is asked to suggest topics for others. 
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in new 


“Showmanship Program 
for 6500 Dealers 


One of the largest plastic sign developments ever 
$ undertaken by a national advertiser—that’s Ford’s new 
PLEXIGLAS program for Ford Dealers’ Used Car and 
Truck Lots. All over the country, towering PLEXIGLAS 

pylons and other luminous signs will beckon buyers to 
"i bargains at Ford dealers’ outdoor showrooms. 


F Ford spent more than a year in designing and testing the 
. PLEXIGLAs displays now being offered to 6500 dealers. Tests 
in actual service proved PLEXIGLAs resistant to sun, storm, 


n and rough treatment from accidental blows, flying pebbles 
and other hazards of car-lot exposure. A sample PLEXIGLAS 
pylon in Detroit withstood a 65-mile-an-hour gale without 


damage. Still other tests demonstrated the all-over 
luminosity—and legibility—of interior-lighted 
PLEXIGLAS signs, as well as their low illumination- 
and-maintenance cost. 


In your signs and displays you want the advantages 
PLEXIGLAS gives: Maximum visual impact. Lightness 
and strength that cut shipping and erection costs. 
Convenience and economy in operation and 
maintenance. Our new, fully illustrated, 16-page 
booklet ““PLexicLas for Signs” is yours for the asking. 
And our Design-and-Fabrication Staff will be glad 

to help you with any specific problem. 


High, Wide and Handsome! 


Built entirely of PLEXIGLAS acrylic plastic, Ford Dealers’ new 
identification pylon stands nearly 18 feet high, tapers from 8 feet at 
the top to 3 feet at the base. All lighting elements are safe inside the 
pylon and at night the huge display glows with diffused light and 
color—just as in daylight. There's no glare, no distortion—yet maxi- a na 

mum brilliance makes the sign an eye-magnet ‘round-the-clock. Neon CHEMICALS . FOR INDUSTRY 
Products, Inc., Lima, Ohio; Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co., Long Island City, = 

N. Y.; and The Lackner Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture 
the pylons. The original design was furnished by W. B. Ford Design 
Corporation, Detroit. 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


A note on your business letterhead brings your 16- 
~ ? myers : bys po 
page, fully illustrated copy of “‘PLexicLas for Signs”. 


Canadian Distributors: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
54 Duke Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


PLexicias is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 7 
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Moral: If you have a better 


HOLIDAY ... 


. because you 


results when you advertise in HOLIDAY. . 


the most MASSive CLASS market in the world! 


reach the 820,000 most responsive families in America! 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ITEM of Martell Cordon Argent Cognac is 
being marketed by Park & Tilford. The re-usable decanter, with an 
engraved pattern of unusual design, is made of hand-cut crystal from 
the celebrated French glass-making house of Baccarat. It is presented 
in an outside box of handsome blue leatherette lined with satin. 


Packaging to Sell 


TV WESTERNS are the inspiration for an in- 
novation in cheese packaging. Three wedges 
of cheese—Gruyere, Swiss or Kummel are 
packed in boxes molded of Lustrex clear 
styrene plastic, and backed with colorful litho 
prints. Molded by Majestic Molding Co. for 


Zausner Foods Inc. Boxes have reuse value. 


NEW PACKAGING UNIT of 48 rubber coasterettes in 
attractive leaf design, manufactured by Transparent Specialties 
Corp., is packed in a display carton and shipper made by the 
Cleveland Cartons, Division of Robert Gair Co., Inc. The con- 
tainer is designed so as to hold coasterettes securely in place. 


FULL-TELESCOPE CARTON has been made by 
American Coating Mills for the Airfoam Pillow pro- 
duced by Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. It serves 
both as a container and display. Five-color printing 
and a varnished surface provide life-like photo- 
graphic reproduction. It is easy to handle and carry. 


More Sales, More Profit, When 


Belding Adopts Mail Training 


Looking for something simple in a sales training plan? 
This 118-year-old firm found it in a series of bulletins 


devoted to capsules on products, policies, and sales 


techniques. As a group, the bulletins make a basic manual. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Belding-Corticelli, New York City, 
is getting good—and measurable—re- 
sults from a correspondence training 
course for a sales force that sells to 
the retail trade. The company manu- 
factures threads, fabrics, sewing kits 
and lingerie. 

Mechanics of the plan are simple. 
Mailings go out once a week. They 
deal, variously, with material which 
fits into four subject-matter classifi- 
cations. One, which might be termed 
“General,” covers such topics as com- 
pany policy, business conditions, and 
case histories of individual sales 
achievement. Each of the other three 
is devoted to a class of product: Lin- 
gerie, Fabrics, and Sewing Thread 
and Sewing Kits. All sheets are 
punched for ring-binders, and each 
type of bulletin appears on a different 
color of paper to facilitate permanent 
filing. 

With each weekly bulletin a mul- 
tiple choice quiz sheet is sent, cover- 
ing the previous week’s material. The 
men are required to return these to 
the New York sales department with 
the answers filled in. 

In the opinion of company officials, 
the course, which has been in opera- 
tion for about nine months, is largely 
responsible for a rising sales trend 
which is notable because it runs 
counter to the trend throughout the 
textile industry as a whole. 

Belding’s mail course is one of the 
latest steps in a reorganization pro- 
gram which began three years ago as 
a means for revitalizing the firm’s 
sales structure. At that time the 118- 
year-old company, like so many others, 
was still feeling the effects of World 
War II, with its sellers’ market and 
resultant loss of sales efficiency. To 
solve these and allied problems, the 
services of Robert Heller Associates, 
management counselors, were re- 
tained. Upon the advice of Heller 
there was considerable revamping of 
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the sales setup. (This article deals 
only with the staff of 59 men who 
sell to retail outlets. ) 

In the early stages of the reorgan- 
ization, Henry W. Tavs, newly ap- 
pointed sales and merchandise man- 
ager of the Retail Division, made 
repeated trips into the field to get 
acquainted with the men and to learn 
their problems. In their favor was 
the fact that most of them had been 
with Belding a long time, several for 
more than 25 years, and one for 59 
years. On the unfavorable side was 
the confusion and overlapping of ter- 
ritories. Moreover, the men had not 
for quite a long while had much su- 
pervision, and might not take kindly 
to working under it. Nevertheless, 
Merchandising Manager Tavs and 
his associates did some intensive mar- 
ket research and then realigned the 
territories, dividing them into four 
areas, each under its own district 
manager. In December, 1948, all of 
the men and their district managers 
were called to New York City to at- 
tend a week-long meeting. Two dis- 


trict meetings were held in each area 
in 1949, 


Overall Picture 


At these meetings the men were 
acquainted with the history and poli- 
cies of the company. They learned a 
great deal about its products, some of 
which, unlike thread, are relatively 
new. The necessities and advantages 
of rearranging territories were also 
explained, and quotas were set up on 
the basis of potentialities. 

After each meeting, sales volume 
increased, but, in each case, there was 
a subsequent leveling off. An aware- 
ness of this pattern was the inspira- 
tion for the establishment of the 
correspondence sales training plan. 
It was announced at the last of the 
district meetings last fall, and its 
workings were explained to the men 
tactfully to ensure their acceptance 
and cooperation. The policy of the 


company—its “‘sell them on the idea” 
attitude—is indicated in the following 
excerpts from the letter introducing 
the course: 

“How many times have you 
thumbed through a magazine and 
read, ‘Send Away for Your Free 
Copy of How to Double Your In- 
come’ or ‘Mr. John Frazier went 
from $300 to $700 a month. Mr. 
Richard Maloney jumped from $400 
to $1,000 a month. Many others have 
tripled their earnings. We can show 
you how. Write for free bulletin.’ 

“These advertisements are usually 
associated with Correspondence 
Schools that have had long, successful 
records of sales training . . . Not only 
cub salesmen, but large numbers of 
experienced sales executives have en- 
rolled in these schools. Most of these 
men have undertaken these courses at 
their own expense because they recog- 
nized the importance of sales training. 


Training by Mail 


“We recognize how important sales 
training is to you and other new men 
who will join our organization in the 
future. We shall, therefore, begin 
our own sales training program at 
once. Since it will be impractical to 
bring our large sales force to New 
York and spend weeks giving you the 
necessary training, we shall try to 
achieve the same results by conduct- 
ing a correspondence course. Every 
week you will receive a series of ar- 
ticles prepared by the heads of each 
department. These presentations will 
be brief and will contain only perti- 
nent information regarding the back- 
ground and characteristics of our 
products, our merchandising programs 
and the policies of our company...” 

Typical of the bulletins dealing 
with company policy, is the page on 
Order Writing. It begins by stress- 
ing the importance of orders, “the life 
blood of our business . . . treated by 
our inside staff in the royal manner 
to which they are entitled.” There is 
an explanation of the importance of 
writing orders properly, to avoid de- 
lays and errors in shipments. Then 
there are several paragraphs of in- 
struction as to which forms to use for 
various products, how many copies 
to make and what to do with them, 
and the like. 

The section on Returned Goods be- 
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MERCHANDISING IMPACT 
built on the Facts from Forbes 


LURE FOR ANGLERS. Sportsmen respond 
quickly to this handsome window piece for 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., makers of Pflueger 
tackle — shown here with corresponding 
counter pieces. Action-packed illustration 
by artist Lynn Bogue Hunt. Created and 
produced by Forbes. 


LURE FOR STROLLERS. Eye-catching wrap- 


pers are a keynote in the sales success of 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. Those for Clover 
Leaves and Zwieback, shown here, flag 
down shoppers, turn them into Sunshine 
customers. Produced by Forbes. Sunshine’s 
advertising agency is Cunningham & 
Walsh Inc. 


LURE FOR ONLOOKERS. Popular demand 


keeps these Nestle’s Hot Chocolate displays 
on fountains, counters, windows, back bars 
and walls throughout the country. Sensa- 
tionally effective because of interchange- 
ability, these portable items are shown 
individually or in a group. Created and 
produced by Forbes. Nestle’s advertising 
agency is Cecil & Presbrey Inc. 


FORBES FACTS give you merchandising im- 
pact that sells goods. Based on experience, 
these facts are derived from continuing 
studies and unique facilities in lithography, 
letterpress, web gravure and die stamping 
under one-roof management control. Let 
the Man from Forbes tell you more. 
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Sure ’nuf! When wrappers are 
impact-packed by the Facts from Forbes, 
you can count on merchandise moving 
quickly — and steadily. Results are 
immediate, our clients say. 


FORBES LITHOGRAPH CO. \\ 


BOSTON 


Delwers Marchandsing Impacr- 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + * CHICAGO + ROCHESTER 
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Saal Tripped by 


° deadlines ? 


Get the jump on ’em with Air Express! 


You can take every closing date in stride—with Air Express 
handy to turn shipping days into shipping hours. Specify it 
to ship electros, engravings, printed matter, sales presenta- 
tions, dealer aids. Regular Air Express use nets you extra 
time to do a better job—can actually save you overtime costs! 

Air Express is the world’s fastest way to ship or receive. No 
delay on shipments—they re loaded on the first available flight 
of the Scheduled Airlines serving your destination. Door-to- 
door service at no extra charge. Inexpensive rates: 15 lbs. 
goes 700 miles for $3.38; 7 lbs. for $1.98. 


Air Express gives you all these advantages: 


World’s fastest transportation method. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 


Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best 


air shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


/ Ly /- i ES Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
| to door in all principal towns and cities 


GETS THERE FIRST ° 


A service of 
er, Railway Express Agency and the 
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gins with an explanation of the com. 
pany’s policy: that it does not sell on 
consignment, and returning goods 
without a just cause is tantamount to 
selling on consignment. It outlines 
circumstances under which goods may 
be returned and gives exact directions 
for proper procedures. The section on 
Substitutions is also explicit, telling 
under what conditions the company 
substitutes and how: that, for in- 
stance, it would not substitute one 
sewing kit for another unless re 
quested to do so, but it would substi. 
tute a different color of kit if the one 
ordered is out of stock, since experi- 
ence has shown retail customers will 
buy one color if another is unavail- 


able. 
Automobile Expenses 


One of the most interesting releases 
is the one on Expenses. It is detailed, 
with reason-why introductions for 
each of the points covered. Under the 
section on Automobile Expenses, there 
is mention of the fact that 5 to 5¥, 
cents a mile is the rate commonly al- 
lowed by many companies. Belding 
allows 6 cents, but is specific with 
regard to what the salesman must do 
to maintain his automobile—he must 
assume all “conceivable expenses,” 
such as car washings, repairs, depre- 
ciation, gas, oil, anti-freeze mixtures, 
licenses and taxes. He must also as 
sume the cost of insurance—personal 
liability which he is required to carry. 

The course not only gives full in 
formation on what is and is not al- 
lowable under Expenses, but it shows 
how expense accounts should be made 
out, with daily totals cross-totaled. 
The text discussion of expenses is 
interesting man-to-man stuff, indi- 
cating that the company wants the 
men to be well-housed and fed and 
comfortable — but not extravagant. 
“We believe that our men should eat 
well in first-class restaurants,” they 
are told, but with the qualification 
that they are not “to treat themselves 
to filet mignon, double thick lamb 
chops and other luxury items.” 

The section dealing with Tele 
phone calls and telegrams is also it- 
teresting. Use of regular mail rather 
than faster communication is advo 
cated, but for cases when it is “im 
perative to send a telegram ox make 
a long distance telephone call,” there 
are specific instructions: “The name 
of the person who received the call or 
telegram, the company represented by 
that person, the subject matter of t 
call or telegram and the reason why 
the transaction could not have been 
handled by mail”—all this must 
recorded on the back of the expens 
sheet before the expense will be a 
thorized. (Sales telephone costs wert 
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reduced by 75% shortly after this 
policy was adopted, and made known 
to the men through one of their 
weekly training bulletins.) 

That part of the course which in- 
structs the men with regard to the 
products they sell has met a warm 
response, to the extent that the men 
have asked for more information 
than they were getting. 

Management had discovered that 
many salesmen were ignorant of the 
exact meaning of terms relating to 
some of the products they offered. 
Typical of the chapters devised to 
remedy that weakness is the one on 
Basic Slip Cuts, which defines and 
explains True Bias, False Bias and 
Straight Cut. There is also, in 
this section, a discussion of Gores— 
two-gore bias, two-gore straight and 
bias, four-gore bias, etc. There is 
similarly detailed information on the 
textiles, nylon, cotton and silk. 

Soon after the men began to re- 
ceive these instruction sheets, they 
were sending in requests for extra 
sheets for their retail customers. At 
the present time, buyers and mer- 
chandise managers of 150 stores are 
on the mailing list to receive dupli- 
cates of these informative bulletins 
as they go out to the salesmen. 

Bulletins on subjects paralleling 
those of the training course but not 
of permanent interest are sent to the 
salesmen. One such recent mailing 
was a tribute to a 71-year-old sales- 
man, still going strong after 47 years 
with Belding. 


Value of Program 


The Belding program is of interest 
to sales-minded managements in gen- 
eral on several scores. For one thing, 
it is leading to the assembling of a 
valuable sales manual, in the building 
of which the men have a voice— 
since their comments and requests in- 
fuence the choice of material for the 
training bulletins. A better-informed 
force is a more effective selling force, 
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and this is proved by results of the 
course to date. Moreover, consider- 
able good will has been won by mak- 
ing the educational material available 
to buyers. 

_It has been encouraging to Beld- 
ing’s management that the course has 
een so well accepted by the men, 
and by the conceding of older men, 
with the company for many years, 
that they have learned more about 
the products they sell and methods of 
domoting them through this pro- 
gam than they had previously 
larned in decades. This has been re- 
lected not only in a noticeable sales 
crease, but, more important, by 
thieving the increase with greater 
vercentage profits. 
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It Takes a Dispatching System Like MAYFLOWER’S 
to Provide DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


@ When you have men to transfer to new locations there’s often no time 
to lose. You need long-distance service promptly. Mayflower is able to 
give you that kind of service. That’s because Mayflower has developed 
advanced routing and scheduling techniques, which are expertly carried 
out in dispatching offices in Indianapolis, New York, and Los Angeles. 
Mayflower dispatchers know where the vans are at all times, and are 
always on the job to send them where they are needed. That means serv- 
ice when you want it, where you want it. For full satisfaction standardize 


on Mayflower, the van fleet that has no tailgates. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents pro- 
vides on-the-spot representation at the most points in the 
United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is 
listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
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200,000 
290,000 


275,000 
300,000 


390,000 
400,001 


U.S. News & World Report 
_ has now crossed 


the 400,000 mark 
ee 


wei in net paid eirculation 
FOR 

IMPORTANT 

PEOPLE a 


U.S. News ¢ World Report 
is the only 


major weekly magazine which 


has doubled its circulation 


since 1945 


More useful to more readers 
More valuable to more advertisers 


A CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE—cocktails, dinner and then a 
highly technical discussion of valve applications—marks Cooper 
Alloy's Valve Clinics now being held in major cities of the country. 


Technical Clinics for Prospects 


FRIENDLY REMINDER: Two decks of playing cards bearing the 
Cooper Alloy trademark is given to each guest as he leaves the 
clinic. It's a souvenir he can make good use of for a long time. 


Open Sales Doors for Cooper Alloy 


Based on an interview with GEORGE BLACK 
Advertising and Public Relations Manager, Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 


Engineers and others having a hand in specifying purchases 
are brought together at Cooper Alloy Foundry's Valve 
Clinics for dinner followed by a shop man's discussion of 


uses of valves. Selling through service is given full meaning. 


The clinic type of meeting . . . is 
it a profitable sales promotional de- 
vice for industrial products? 

The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co., 
Hillside, N. J., producer of stainless 
steel, nickel and Monel valves, fit- 
tings and castings, is sure that it is. 
What is reported to be the first stain- 
less steel valve clinic ever held is 
now being scheduled in all major 
cities throughout the country. Not 
only is the clinic making concrete 
facts clearer and more convincing to 
old customers, it is opening doors to 
companies where top specifying, pur- 
chasing and maintenance personnel 
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never came in contact with the 
Cooper Alloy salesmen. 

The company’s “why and how” of 
the clinic should be helpful to other 
companies with technical industrial 
products to sell. 

“When the idea of a valve clinic 
was first conceived,” says George 
Black, advertising and public rela- 
tions manager, “what we had in mind 
was an opportunity for our engineer- 
ing personnel to get together with 
engineers, purchasing agents and 
maintenance superintendents out in 
the field. We may design and sell 
valves, but the men who buy them 


and use them are really the important 
men to reach. They could tell us 
plenty about valves in service—if we 
could get them to talk. It was our 
hope that by carrying our story to 
them we could get in return their 
thinking as to the shortcomings of 
existing valves and what features 
should be incorporated in valve de- 
signs of the future.” 

Cooper Alloy’s Valve Clinic has 
five purposes: 

1. To provide prospects with an 
over-all picture of the company’s 
facilities for high quality mass pro 
duction. ; 

2. To provide a detailed analysis 
of the Cooper Alloy designs, pointing 
up important construction features. 

3. To provide a detailed analytical 
comparison between competitive 
valves, showing where the Cooper 
Alloy designs differ and explaining 
why. 

4. To place in the hands of in- 
portant specifying, maintenance and 
purchasing personnel, technical 1 
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“What about 
Advertising 
Insurance 2” 


Account Exec: Advertising insurance? 
That’s a new one on me, Jim. 


Media Man: Well, Russ, maybe you've 
never heard it called by that name. But here’s 
how it works: 

We run ads that create prospects for the 
client’s product... get them all set to buy. 
But do most prospects know WHERE the 
client’s dealers are located in their com- 
munity? You can bet they will if the client 
uses Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow 
pages’ of telephone directories. 


Account Exec: Oh, I’m beginning to see... 


Media Man: Sure. The client simply dis- 
plays his trade-mark or brand name in the 
‘yellow pages’ over a list of bis local dealers. 
Then you see to it that a line that reads some- 
thing like “Look in the ‘yellow pages’ for 
one of our local dealers,” appears in the ads. 
Get the tie-in? Prospects get real BUYING 
information. Instead of wandering around... 
falling for a substitute maybe...they make a 
bee line for one of the client’s dealers. That’s 
advertising insurance. 


Account Exec: Say, you've really got some- 
thing. I’m going to include Trade Mark Ser- 


vice in our presentation. And, Jim, do you 
mind if I borrow that phrase “advertising 


insurance ?”’ 


OVER 60 YE 
4mepica’s BuyiNG Gulbe FOR ARs 


For further information, call your local ~— business office or see the latest issue of Standard Rate and Data 
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Detroit Tank Arsenaj 


0... of them is a trademark. The other is a 
Salesman. Together, they are building a huge 
success story. 


Here is Russ Frantz's Detroit area operation 
progressive sales record percentage-wise—~ 
figuring 1949 sales as 100%. 


Russ is a Salesman. He sells a great product. 
We need more men like Russ Frantz... Men 
who know business methods, procedures and 
product application...Men who can sell a 
product they believe in. We work on a fran- 
chise basis, and a few exclusive franchises are 
available for distributors and subdistributors. 
We will grant them only to men who are capable 
of earning in excess of $10,000 annually. 


Unit sales of ViSIrecord run anywhere from $50 
to $250,000 and over. 


Executives in all types of industry have learned 
that ViSlrecord is an indispensable tool for 
effective business administration because it 
Increases efficiency with reduced personnel, 
eliminates wasted time and work duplication— 
and, what is all important, pays for itself in 
less than one year. 


We have a great product. If you can qualify, 
we want you! 


“THE WORLD'S FASTEST VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING SYSTEM" 


ViSirecord, Inc. 


32-36 47th Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(Offices in Principal World-Wide Cities) 
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formation of value to them in under- 
standing the Cooper Alloy line. 

5. To make the individual guest 
feel that he is present at a technical 
rather than a sales meeting and that 
the appeal is to engineering know- 
how rather than to the “have a good 
time and buy our valves” philosophy. 

Up to date the Valve Clinic has 
been held in three cities: Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, and Newark, N. J. Hous- 
ton, St. Louis and Chicago are the 
next cities on the list. 

Jack Victorine, general sales mana- 
ger, has this to say about the results 
so far: 

“At the Valve Clinic our discus- 
sions are carried on under ideal 
conditions, without the many inter- 
ruptions which normally occur during 
business hours. In short, it provides 
us with a means for putting our best 
foot forward, and at the same time 
offering valuable technical service to 
important stainless steel valve users.” 


Who's Invited 


Attendance at the Valve Clinic is 
by invitation only, invitations being 
limited to those individuals who are 
directly concerned with purchasing, 
specifying or maintenance of stainless 
steel, nickel or Monel valves. And 
to further emphasize that the clinic 
is an educational rather than a sales 
meeting, Cooper Alloy salesmen are 
not invited—neither are members of 
the company’s nation-wide distributor 
chain. 

The Advertising and Public Rela- 
tions Department, headed by Mr. 
Black, schedules the clinic through- 
out the country. Secret of the suc- 
cess of the clinic lies in the careful 
planning of the various steps taken 
in staging it and in the continuing 
followup afterward. Here are the 
steps from beginning to end: 

1. All Cooper Alloy sales repre- 
sentatives in the territory in which 
the clinic is to be held are asked to 
send in a list of companies—and the 
individuals in them—that should in 
their opinion be represented at the 
clinic. 

2. All distributors in the territory 
are asked to send in a list of com- 
panies—but not a list of individuals. 

3. A galley listing of all Cooper 
Alloy customers in the area is run 
off by the company’s mailing house. 

4. From the above three sources a 
representative list of companies is 
made up and then submitted to the 
Sales Department for deletions or 
additions. 

5. The list which is okayed by the 
Sales Department is sent to the 
Cooper Alloy sales representatives 
and the distributors in the area, to- 
gether with a letter explaining that 
they may feel free to discuss the 
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clinic with their contacts in the com- 
panies that are on the list, and that 
Cooper Alloy executives will be will- 
ing to consider any other individuals 
they would like to have invited. 

6. A news release is sent to editors 
of local newspapers, explaining that 
the clinic is by invitation only and 
that additional requests for indi- 
viduals to be allowed to attend will be 
honored on the first-come-first-served 
basis. Business paper editors also re- 
ceive news releases. 

7. An acceptance card is included 
with each invitation. On it is space 
for suggestions to invite other indi- 
viduals in the firm. 

8. A week before the clinic is to 
be opened a reminder memorandum 
is sent to all individuals who have 
indicated on their acceptance cards 
their intention of attending the clinic. 

9. A list of the companies that do 
not respond immediately to the invi- 
tation is made up and reviewed by 
both the Sales Department and the 
Advertising and Public Relations 
Department. A decision is made as 
to which ones justify a personal fol- 
lowup. 

10. Mr. Black then goes to the 
territory a week before the clinic 
opens and personally calls on the 
companies that have not responded 
to the invitation—companies Cooper 
Alloy executives want very much to 
be represented. 


Meeting Ideas 


The program for the clinic is as 
carefully planned as are the steps 
taken before it opens: 

1. At the entrance of the clinic 
hall there is a registration desk. Each 
guest is given a card on which is 
space for him to fill in his name and 
title and the name and address of 
his company. An identfication badge 
is then given to him to wear in the 
lapel of his coat. 

2. Attached to the registration card 
is a blank question card, the purpose 
of which is to encourage participation 
during the questions and answers pe- 
riod at the close of the clinic. 

3. An exhibit is set up so that 
guests can examine and handle the 
various types of valves which are to 
be discussed during the clinic. 

4. Cocktails are served before din- 
ner. 

5. During dinner each guest is 
presented with a folder. In it is the 
new Cooper Alloy catalog and price 
list. Technical data in it includes 
folders on various technical subjects, 
names of valve parts, and standard 
valve practice. 

6. After dinner formal presenta- 
tions are given by Mr. Black who 
outlines the purposes of the clinic; 
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Television Set Ownership 
Reaches New High 


According to the latest distributors’ figures, there 
are now more than 54,000 television sets in Memphis 
and the WMCT exclusive coverage area. This, 
coupled with the fact that WMCT is the first and 
only television station in Memphis, assures a tele- 
vision audience of more than 200,000 people! 


Top Network Shows from 
NBC, CBS, ABC and Dumont 


Since last March, WMCT has been serving this 
extensive Memphis and the Mid-South audience 
with top NBC network shows, direct over the cable 
from Radio City and other metropolitan centers... 
plus select CBS, ABC and Dumont shows. 


Top Market — Memphis Now 
26th City in the Nation 


According to the preliminary 1950 Census, Memphis 
population today is 394,025...am increase in the 
last ten years of 101,783. This represents a growth 
of 34.8% over the 1940 Census figures. Today, 
Memphis is larger than Atlanta, Georgia, than 
Louisville, Kentucky, than Portland, Oregon, than 
Columbus, Ohio. 


A top market, a top station, a top advertising 
buy for your dollar... that’s WMCT, Memphis. 


The Branham Company 


Owned and operated by the Commercial Appeal 
CHANNEL 4 * MEMPHIS 
AFFILIATED WITH NBC 
Also affiliated with CBS, ABC and DUMONT 


Mr. Victorine, general sales manager, 
who takes guests behind the scenes to 
show them how Cooper Alloy has 
worked out controls for assuring 
quality in mass production of corro- 
sion-resistant products cast in a va- 
riety of high alloys; P. C. Shaffer, 
chief engineer, who discusses “Design 
for Long Life and Easy Mainte- 
nance.” Other technical talks are in- 
cluded on the request of the area rep- 
resentative. Future steel clinics will 
have a discourse on “The Stainless 
Alloys,” and possibly a motion pic- 
ture on valve care and operation. 
7. A questions and answers period 


is thrown open to all guests present. 

8. As each guest leaves the clinic 
hall on his way home he is given a 
souvenir—an attractive box with two 
decks of cards in it. On the backs of 
the cards is the company’s well 
known trade-mark — Cooper Alloy 
salesman tipping his hat. 

To crystallize the five purposes of 
the clinic, Cooper Alloy has a con- 
tinuing followup: 

1. Mimeographed copies of all 
questions and answers, during each 
clinic are run off from a wire record- 
ing made during the clinic. 

2. The Sales Department and the 


Creative imaginations soar from 
the tonic effects of this Miniature 
Idea Kit. Compounded from 
Plasticolor* Cover, it’s a sure 
remedy for adding glamor, appeal, 
sales impact to almost any size or 
kind of printed piece. 

Plasticolor Cover delivers the 
wallop of a 24-sheet, or the soft 
allure of some enchanted evening. 
Themirror-likesurface reflectsstyle, 
charm, lightness or dignity as you 
want it. Clear acetate film, perma- 
nently laminated to fine Beckett 
Cover, affords a printing surface 
(in six effective colors) that is wear- 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 2, Calif. 


SWen 


Good medicine for 


IDEA MEN 


proof, scuff-proof and cleans with 
the swish of a cloth. Water, oil, 
dirt or alcohol won’t hurt it. 

The Miniature Idea Kit will bring 
you a new, refreshing approach to 
sales helps. Send for it, and ask 
your Beckett Paper Merchant for 
full-sized, working samples. 


Inquire about Doplex Brilliant* 
For labels, box covers or liners 
and other lightweight uses, this 
sparkling lamination of film and 
paper works the same sales magic 
as Plasticolor. Ask for the nine 
color samples, with your Idea Kit. 


Engineering Department each re- 
ceives a copy for review. 

3. A copy of the questions and an- 
swers, together with a copy of the 
talk given by each Cooper Alloy ex- 
ecutives is sent to each person who 
attended the clinic. Included in this 
package is a copy of all the questions 
and answers from all previous clinics. 
A covering letter explains that a copy 
of the questions and answers from fu- 
ture clinics will be sent as soon as 
they are available. 

4. Copies of the questions and an- 
swers are also sent to all individuals 
who attended previous clinics. 

Cooper Alloy considers the sending 
of copies of the questions and answers 
one of the most important steps taken 
in the clinic followup. By the time 
the clinics have been held in all major 
cities throughout the country each 
person who attended will have a com- 
plete file. “This will be valuable as 
a reference file,’ says Mr. Black, 
“because during the questions and 
answers periods many engineering 
problems are discussed.” 

5. After each clinic is held Cooper 
Alloy sends to each man who attended 
it a questionnaire designed to provide 
a means for evaluating the clinic pre- 
sentation in terms of what it tried to 
accomplish. 

“The only real yardstick of the suc- 
cess of our clinic is in the opinions of 
the men who attended it,” says Mr. 
Black, and the response to our 
evaluation questionnaire is _ highly 
satisfactory. 

“It is our intention,” says Mr. 
Black, “to run these clinics in all ma- 
jor cities. 

“Not only will thev help to spread 
the name of Cooper Alloy as a lead- 
ing figure in the manufacture of stain- 
less steel valves, but they will bring 
us in much closer contact with appli- 
cations so that we can intensify our 
advertising program. This is just 
one more step in our continuing pro- 
gram for reaching the people who 
count, with the type of information 
they need, so that it will become in- 
creasingly easier for our distributors 
to sell our quality line of stainless, 
nickel and Monel valves. 

“Our sales have increased because 
the clinics have given our salesmen 
entry into firms where they hitherto 
were unknown. ‘They have made it 
possible for our salesmen to meet with 
top specifying men on a friendly basis. 
They even have resulted in direct 
sales from _ prospective customers 
previously considered tough to crack. 
But even more important than cur- 
rent sales, we feel that the clinics 
are helping us to build a solid future, 
in which our company name will be 
identified with engineering service, 
advanced design and top quality.” 
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Two heads are 


better 


than one! 


The bakery with more mixers makes more 
dough. The supermarket sells more with ten 
gondolas than five. Volume brings profit to the 
widget maker. 

The manufacturers of milk, cream and butter 
have also found out that more heads of cows per 
dairy herd reduce labor and fixed costs, give a 
better product—and a better profit. 


The best farm businessmen increase their 
production by better management, intensive 
cultivation, crop rotation, mechanization, and 
greater efficiency in present operations. 

And the farm homemaker multiplies her 
hands by labor-saving appliances, enlarges 
leisure through expert planning. 


Two heads are better than one... 
j not only in the dairy barn and farm 
\ factory, but in the home. The farmer 

rN f l ) and the Mrs. are a production team, 
have the same concern with better farm business 

and better living...and Successful Farming is 
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published for their joint interests, 

Successful Farming families are the nation’s 
best farmers... with the largest investment in 
livestock and plant, superior soil, better crop 
practices, latest know-how . . . get top yields and 
incomes. The near-million SF farm subscribers 
in the fifteen Heart States alone have easily 
50% more earnings than the average US farmer. 


With farm income rising... and a savings 
backlog of billions from a decade of the highest 
agricultural prosperity... today’s best farmers 
are a huge new market for better merchandise, 
the world’s finest class audience! 

Advertising in general media misses much of 
the best market — needs Successful Farming for 
its intensive penetration, influence based on 
forty years of service. You’re not getting your 
maximum sales volume, without this market 
and medium. For full data, call any SF office... 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 

San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Get Quick Help For Falling 
Sales With F 


Need Flexibility? Get It In 


.»eThe Only Great Sunday Magazine You Can Use 
For Mass Selling In Single Markets 


Have you a market with pressing sales problems? A 
market where, for one reason or another, your sales 
volume is outmatched by competitors? A market that 
needs effective individual attention and needs it quick? 

If so, here’s a tested and economical way to help 
put such a falling market back on its feet. Back your 
sales work in such a market, with the tremendous, 
individual-market selling force available to you only 
in PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

PICTORIAL REVIEW among all great Sunday Mag- 
azines possesses the flexibility that permits you to use 


And Pictorial Review 
Gives You These 
Other Exclusive Advantages 


1, A mass-buying audience created and held by the World’s 
top artists and writers. 


2. Proven high readership for your advertisements. 


3, The mighty impact of color advertising even in a single 
market. 


4, Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of home- 
town entertainment. 


5,No single page competitive product advertising ... a 
clear field for your sales story. 


6, Ability to time your advertising to the timing of your 
individual market plans. 


7, Deep penetration into largest consumer-masses in 
- America’s biggest buying centers. 


8, The individual, street-by-street market guidance of the 
famous Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


without penalty its mighty sales-pull even with color, 
in from one to ten of America’s richest markets as 
your needs dictate. 

Have you checked over recently how your sales 
stand in each of PICTORIAL REVIEW'S 10 bountiful 
markets? In which of these markets can you use 
PICTORIAL REVIEW’S flexible deep-penetration cov- 
erage? If in any one or more of these 10 big-potential 
markets, localized sales problems are tripping you, do. 
this:—See how your advertisements in PICTORIAL 
REVIEW can build sales for you. . . now. 


Covering 
Nearly 
6,500,000 
Families With 
The Sunday 
Issues Of 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit Times 

Chicago Herald-American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 

New York Journal-American 
Boston Advertiser 

Los Angeles Examiner 


We it a | | San Francisco Examiner 


Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Baltimore American 


A HEARST PUBLICATION 
Represented Nationally By Hearst Advertising Service 


HELP YOUR SALESMEN 
HELP YOUR SALES 


Your salespeople need and 
want SALES REVIEW. You can 
give them a test copy without 
cost or obligation. Write for de- 
tails. 
SALES REVIEW a monthly digest of the 
best books and speeches 
about selling. Selected to benefit the 
man, improve his technique and en- 
hance his value to your company. 
SALES REVIEW provides a flow 
of selling ideas into your or- 
ganization from fields other 
than that in which your sales- 
men work every day; informa- 
tion they would not otherwise 
see, condensed into a few min- 
utes of valuable reading. 
SALES REVIEW is quick and easy to 
read. Give your men the cream of 
selling information taken from hun- 
dreds of publications each month. 
They save time by reading only the 
pertinent matter condensed into short 
interesting articles. 
SALES REVIEW is designed to be 
exclusively your magazine pro- 
viding space for your company 
messages. Keep your sales 
force, your jobber or distributor 
sales people informed about 
your products, your advertising, 
or your sales promotion pro- 
grams. 
SALES REVIEW contains enough 
thought provoking material to make it 
serious reading and enough light or 
humorous material to relieve the mo- 
notony of the daily grind. Compare 
the cost of SALES REVIEW against any 
other program for keeping your men 
informed about selling generally and 
your products specifically. 
@ Write or wire 

SALES REVIEW 

417 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


@ Phone for representative 
SUperior 7-5578, M. A. SHALLAT 


PUBLISHERS DIGEST, INC. 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


Retail Distribution of Grocery 
Store Products in New England: 
The New England Newspapers Ad- 
vertising Bureau has readied for 
manufacturers and advertising agen- 
cies three special supplements to its 
12th Annual Survey of Retail Dis- 
tribution of Grocery Store Products 
in the New England regional area: 
(1) ‘Frozen Foods” which shows 
distribution of 19 brands of frozen 
foods, frozen concentrated orange 
juice and grape juice in relation to 
total number of stores equipped to 
sell frozen foods in 49 New England 
cities; (2) “Super Market Distribu- 
tion of Grocery Store Products” 
which reveals position of brands in 
the 334 chain and independent super 
markets included in the 1950 Survey 
in New England; (3) “1950 Retail 
Distribution of Grocery Store Prod- 
ucts by State Areas” designed to show 
variations of product distribution in 
the New England market—enabling 
national and regional manufacturers 
of 480 brands of grocery products to 
see the strong and weak areas of 
their own and competitors’ distribu- 
tion. Write to A. G. Glavin, Direc- 
tor, New England Newspapers Ad- 
vertising Bureau, 516 Statler Build- 
ing, Boston 16, Mass. 


How Rock Island-Moline, Ill., 
Consumers Buy food products, soaps 
and cleansers, soft drinks, dog food, 
toiletries, home equipment. Fifth an- 
nual Illinois consumer analysis of 
the greater Moline-Rock Island-East 
Moline metropolitan area and ad- 
joining cities of Silvis and Milan, 
published by Illinois Daily Newspa- 
per Mlarkets, Inc., and issued by 
Rock Island Argus and Moline Dis- 
patch. Compiled by Lllinois Research 
and Survey, it is a study of buying 
habits, brand preference, ownership 
and dealer distribution in selected 
classifications. It is a section of the 
Illinois Consumer Analysis which is 


conducted in 37 Illinois daily news- 
paper cities. Write to Harold E. 
Swanson, Manager, General Adver- 
tising, Rock Island Argus and Moline 
Dispatch, Rock Island and Moline, 
Ill. 


Power and Fuel for Appliances 
and Heating: Report No. 2 in a 
series of studies of Capper’s Weekly 
subscribers prepared by that maga- 
zine’s Research Department. Especi- 
ally valuable to advertisers, it is de- 
signed to develop information con- 
cerning the types of power and fuel 
used in major appliances and the 
availability of electricity in subscrib- 
ers’ homes. Equipment checked in the 
questionnaire sent out covered re- 
frigerators, kitchen ranges, water 
heaters, stove or circulating heaters, 
floor furnaces, furnaces (central 
heating plants). Supplementary data 
include combinations of power and 
fuel used in appliances for which 
combinations were reported. Write 
to O. C. Thompson, Advertising 
Manager, Capper’s Weekly, Topeka, 
Kan. 


17 Ways Advertising Can Help 
You in a Changing Market: 
A guide book published by Women’s 
Wear Daily for manufacturers to 
use when preparing business paper 
advertising campaigns to lay the 
groundwork for future _ business, 
maintain their position in the mar- 
ket, keep retailers informed on the 
availability of materials, delivery 
schedules, allocations, etc. There are 
also 30 suggestions on what to tell 
the trade in the advertisements them- 
selves and 25 typical advertisements 
selected from the pages of Womens 
Wear Daily which appeared during 
the critical period 1941-1943. Write 
to Clyde E. Brown, Advertising Di- 
rector, Women’s Wear Daily, 7 E 
12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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SHORT COPY sells gasoline 


CHeVion | 


SUPREME 
GASOLINE 


Quidoc: fa 


“One of the best times to talk to people is when they are in their cars, headed 
toward service stations. So, we use a nefwork of oudoor posters. To 
keep them simple and compelling, we feel that what we leave out is often as 
important as what we put in.” 


os 


M. ANTHONY MATTES 
Manager, Advertising Department 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Ss One of a series of advertisements promoting a better under- 
a standing and appreciation of Outdoor Advertising — sponsored by 
( The Standard Group 


OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING COMPANIES 


WALKER & COMPANY * WHITMIER & FERRIS CO., INC. * ROCHESTER POSTER ADVERTISING co., ec. 
RICHMOND POSTER ADVERTISING CO. * E. A. ECKERT ADVERTISING CO. * PORTER POSTER SERVICE 
SLAYTON & COMPANY ° THE HARRY H. PACKER COMPANY . BORK POSTER SERVICE 
SUNSET OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO. * BREMERTON PCSTER ADVERTISING CO. © C. E. STEVENS CO. 
STANDARD OUTDOOR ADVERTISING, INC., 444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


of the nation’s 


JOHN DONNELLY & SONS * CENTRAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CO., INC. * THE PACKER CORPORATION 
serving one-fifth 
consumers . . . | 


ak eS et 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Economy Prices! 


FINISHED ROLLS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT — THE NEWEST “LOOK” IN PRINTING PAPER 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
Levelcoat* papers are made with the 
new LongLac sulphate fibers — and a 
new Georgia clay coating formula. 
Now Levelcoat gives you premium 
quality press performance and repro- 
duction—atthe cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 


all four 1950 Levelcoat papers. In 


make-ready, on low or high speed 
presses, you'll discover new econ- 
omy and dependability. Finally, in 
comparing reproduction with that of 
any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference 
in the quality of printing achieved— 
with less ink—on 1950 Levelcoat. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for broadsides, magazines or 
house organs — look to Levelcoat for 
printability at its best. 


a, 


top that log! All improperly barked logs are 
removed and reprocessed before being used. 
Only the finest of special ingredients, too, are 
accepted — like the new, exclusive LongLac sul- 
phate fibers. That's why 1950 Levelcoat is whiter, 


brighter and remarkably cleaner than ever before. 


A sheet of paper is born on the Fourdrinier 
wire as whitewater drains away. The coating 
then applied provides a mirror-smooth surface 
of unusual whiteness, permanence, uniformity. 
With inks held buoyantly to the surface, type 
is sharp and clean, colors strong, active, vigorous. 


Bright ? Right! The brightness test is just one 
of 79 checks made on each lot of Levelcoat 
paper. This control system is the Kimberly- 
Clark way of making sure that your purchase of 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance 
and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* Made with strong sulphate- 
cooked fibers. Permanence, foldability, di- 
mensional stability make Hifect ideal for 
covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* For finest offset 
printing, Lithofect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a strong base 
sheet. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT* Whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* An economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now, with the new Long- 
Lac fibers, Multifect has added strength, 
better foldability, greater uniformity. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION — 


Kimberly 
Clark 


westaece \ 
\ — 
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NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A Portfolio of 


Sales Control Forms 


In the following pages SALES MANAGEMENT reproduces a group of 
sales control forms for varying purposes. They were chosen not because we 
expect any one of them to be exactly adapted to the needs of other com- 
panies, but as "thought starters" for companies dissatisfied with their present 
system and forms. 


Every sales manager has two problems which he somehow must reconcile: 
He must hold down the "paper work" of his salesmen. And yet he must obtain 
systematically a certain minimum amount of information from the field which 
will enable him (1) to guide wisely the efforts of the sales force; (2) to adjust 
effort to potential; (3) to control expenses; (4) to spot trouble before it gets 
serious; (5) to know where he stands with respect to budget to date and 
budget for the year, and with respect to his competition. 


A study of the forms selected for reproduction here will suggest ways to 
cut down amount of time invested in fill-in . . . ideas for making one form 
serve more than one purpose . . . ideas for types of forms that provide clear 
and meaningful data for management . . . ideas for rationalizing certain 
routine "dirty work" jobs like maintenance of mailing lists. 


This entire section will be available in reprint form through SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT's Readers’ Service Bureau about November 6. Price 50c each. 
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— AVOID DELAYS — 
RENDER REPORTS ON THE 


2 
AUDIT 
RECONCILIATION OF EXPENSE AOVANCE 
THIS INFORMATION MUST BE GIVEN 


TRAVELING EXPENSE REPORT 


a 


UNUSUAL EXPENSE 
List all unusual expense items and give the 
for the expenditures. Attach receipts if 


oO. REASON FOR EXPENDITURE Orsr, 
Your compensation has been determined, and is 
10TH, 20TH AND THE LAST DEscRriPTion AMOUNT resented by your salary. Traveling expenses should 
not be confused in any de, with the of 
DAY OF EACH MONTH compensation. Employees are entitled to re-payment 
AMOUNT THIS REPORT : only of expenses actually incurred under head- 
—— —— = . ings noted in this report 
SUMMARY OF EXPENSES me. i .f ee axa pormel MAME OF EMPLOVER 
TRANSPORTATION = rnom ro 
* 4 
} AUTOMOBILE rRmom ro OEPARTMENT as ——_ 
HOTEL 
= - 4 from To 
MEALS | ee 
- CASH ON HANO AT OATE OF REPORT OISTRICT NO (IF SALES OEPT ) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
_ . ‘ TOTAL ADVANCE 
ENTERTAINMENT a 
— STATE PURPOSE OF Trip 
FOR ACCOUNTING DEPT USE 
TOTAL EXPENSE = teal : USE SEPARATE SHEET FOR EXPLANATIONS WHEN 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct statement EX TENSIQN O K os eo ‘is ENTERTAINMENT 
of my expenses . . Pull details giving the name of the indi 
inv REG. OK company must be shown under the 
a : eee — scription. Approval must first be secured for; 
Employee enina teil tion entertainment or any extraordinary 
Mail reimburse no DESCRIPTION oisr, 
ment check to RECAP DATE 
<< — = —_ +4 
- Dept. Mar acc’t wo | amount REMARKS PERIOD ‘i We 
Approv si T ENDING | i as a ~——__—__—_—-- —_—} 
. | 
Approved Comptroller . } - ~ HEADQUARTERS WHERE WO EXPENSE ALLOWED a ——_——_— — 
a —_+— 
Approved Auditor — all iaciiiaes =a 
} AOA ~~ tealine ntl antnslte acon Zs a 
on a a ene. 6c 7 7. Expense reports must be rendered on the 
10th, 20th and last day of each month. 
” = = —j— t 
SERVEL, INC. 
— ——E —EE — —— EVANSVILLE 20, INDIANA 
K68-\'85-a15 PRINTED mH USA 
rT HECK ONE] TRANS. ae AUTOMOBILE HOTEL MEALS MISCELLANEOUS 
AMOUNT ——_,-. -—_-—- — -- —_—— 2 a 
ve TRANSPORTATION AD) #--- SPEEDOMETER MORN- Prone | POST. STREET | UN- nd 
: é i E|<| pao |rexerno|'*©%]  reacina TOTAL Ting | NOON jerenr! vows. fins | ase | PS] SO lsu) TOT No) 
FROM FinesH ary 
6 * START Hore: —_ { 
FROM . im —_ | = ~ 7 Tine Cit¥ - 
= START Hore: = 2 
rRom rinisn city ra rT... £2 8. Ty ao ae Ta 
oe (START HOTEL —— 3 r 
From Finish Grv 
¥o = brane Hore. a f 
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vRou Pints crv Z ro... _< a “! ££ ft fT oe 
a ————n evant a ™ ee 6 
FRom cit¥ 
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rrom ren aiv - - See 7 aS = % 
cr) i nasi a: a ee 8 
FROM rinisH cty - — —t- _ _ nam SN s 
iv —— — stant “Ror ———s 9 WE 
FROM iNISH tit¥ 
Tu - — stat Hore. ae 10 a 
FROM FinNisH City * = ae ¢ era 1. os a oe — 
6 a ee " 
mae MILES eet 
TOTALS as @6s —— ~ 
TRANSPORTATION AUTOMOBILE MEALS UNUSUAL EXPENSE 
Ticket stubs aust be etteched and explanation Enter speedometer readings and extend net alle- Enter your daily mesle seperately and extend Explain each item on page 4. Use Line code 
asde of any unused or cancelled tickets. age to “Miles” colum. To compute your reia- totel. Meals should include tips. (Thies beading ENTERTAINMENT 
bursement, aultiply total wi leage by 6¢. Mileage does not cover entertaingent. ) Meals of guests are to be entered in this = 
When treveling on air eerip show your cerd nua- ellowance includes storage end perking charges. MISCELLANEOUS Give full details on page 4. Use Line code! 
ber(*) and the ticket mmber on each flight. HOTEL Enter proper charges under each heading. Copies AUDIT 
Poom expense should be extended each day. Re - of telegrams must be attached. Explain long die- Reconcile your expense advance on page 2. 
When transportation te peer oy —— vito ceipted hotel bille aust accompany expense re- tance phone calle and unusual expenditures. SUMMARY P 
another person, thie fact shou ° porte when subaitted for payment. Carry totals forvard to page 1. 
own 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms 


1. SALESMEN'S REPORT FORM: (Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.) This well-organized form, designed to fold twice to fit 


a standard envelope, provides space for details on all expenses, including automobile operation. Note provision for ex- 
planation of “unusua! expense” and “entertainment.” 


2. SALESMEN'S REPORT FORM: (Ethicon Suture Laboratories, Chicago.) Combines expense with call report. Checks 
show, on hospital calls, whether surgeons or other hospital personnel were interviewed. On dealer calls, whether salesman 
held a dealer meeting or made a stock inventory. New accounts for any of the firm's products are flagged with checks 


3. SALESMEN'S REPORT FORM: (Wells Lamont Corp 


. Chicago.) Booklet type of report to cover one week's business. 


Combines expense report with sales report. The sales report sheet (far right) in the back of the book is made out in 
duplicate, with the salesman keeping the carbon for his own record. 


tthe 
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Ethicon SUTURE LABORATORIES 
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FORM C-535 CROSLEY DEALER DEVELOPMENT RECORD 


DEALER, 


CC 


ae 
SALESMEN 
l 


FILM SHOWN PRODUCT MEETING NUMBER | USER PLAN PROSPECT NO. RADIO 
PRODUCT NO. IN NO. IN | WINDOWS IN USE | PLANINUSE) = YEAR SPOTS 
DATE | MEETING DATE MEETING | TODATE | YES | NO | YES | NO | TODATE | TODATE 


REFRIGERATOR 


FREEZER 


WATER HEATER 


TELEVISION 


KITCHENS 


DO ALL SALESMEN HAVE CURRENT SELLING EQUIPMENT? 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


4. DEALER DEVELOPMENT RECORD: (Crosley Div., Avco Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati.) To emphasize to district managers 
and salesmen the necessity for doing a well-rounded educational and merchandising job with dealers, Crosley provides 
a simple management form like this. It provides a running record on work with dealers on each Crosley product. 


OCTOBER 


“The versatility of A U [ ( f R A PH Electronic Soundwriter 


keeps selling us every day!” 


@ Markem Machine Company started with 
AupocraPH for streamlining dictation and corre- 
spondence handling; discovered other AUDOGRAPH 
uses. Now AuDOGRAPHS accompany officials on 
trips to the field. Recorded dises are mailed to the 
home office for instant action. Markem also uses 
AubOGRAPH to record sales meetings, conferences, 
telephone conversations. “The versatility of the 
AupocraAPH Soundwriter keeps selling us every 
day!’ says Mr. Putnam. 


says Claude Putnam, Pres., 


Markem Machine Company 
Keene, N. H. 


In addition to heading the Markem Machine 
Company, Mr. Putnam is this year’s president of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. He 
is alert to better ways of getting things done. 


Dictation is EASIER 


You too will welcome this small, compact elec- 
tronic servant that permits you to work as fast as 
you can think. Your business—no matter how small 
or large can save effort, money and time, starting 
today! Use the convenient coupon now and step up 
the tempo, efficiency and output of your office or 
profession. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company — 
established 1891— originators of the Telephone 
Pay Station. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “Dictating Machines.” Canada: 
Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized 
agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 
poration (export affiliate of Western Electric Com- 
pany) in 35 foreign countries. 


TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH"™ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


15, 1950 


fy 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


DORs oc 60006400800 0000 00860008800 es bene T esses Cy. covccccccccccesesocscoes 
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The B.B.C. Co, STATEMENT OF BRANCH OPERATIONS C20 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


5. BRANCH MANAGEMENT CONTROL: (Brunswick-Ballke-Collender Co., Chicago.) A detailed breakdown of all branch 
expenses is prepared once a month by the B-B-C accounting department for the use of home office management and 
branch managers. Figures that seem to be out of line are discussed, corrective measures taken. 


6. & 7. SALESMEN’S ORDER FORMS AND CALL REPORTS: (Brunswick-Ballke-Collender Co., Chicago.) Double pur- 
pose form ... No. 7 is one of two carbons of No. 6. When a salesman writes an order (6), he sends it, together with 
the first carbon (7), to the home office where No. 7 serves as the call report. Third carbon is retained by the salesman 
for his own record. 


8. CUSTOMER RECORD: (Brunswick-Ballke-Collender Co., Chicago.) See above. At the conclusion of each day salesman 
summarizes orders on individual customer sheets. One carbon (shown below) can be used when necessary to correct mail- 
ing lists. Still another can be used to re-check on names, customer equipment in use. 


a 1960 BRANCH_ 
MONTH a YEAR TO DATE 
1960 1960 % te 1980 190 
ee ee Acteo! % Budget Actuel % Actuol to 
New Bowling Alley Sales - _| ~% T | qo | 26 Mma 2 
Used Bowling Alley Sales a ee =e : | | 
Alley Installation os & —- ae 7 T 1 
TOTAL BOWLING ALLEY SALES” l T a I 
Modernization Sales The B.B.C. Co, STATEMENT OF BRANCH OPERATIONS C21 
Bowling Pin Sales 
ae SS ee en = _——. 1950 BRANCH. 
Finiches Month Year to Date eo 
Resurfacing . 1950 1950 Toto 1960 1949 
Repairs EE — EE — eee Actual Budget Actecl Acteel 
1 * WAREHOUSE AND DELIVERY Sees sake as _| . ere | ] 
Bowling Bog Sales | E 510 _ General salaries and wages s See ears 3 
Bowling Shoe Soles | | C826 __ Local cartage ond jrvok onpanee AE ES!  apaeereeiie! ne are ’ 
= 528 Warehouse and shipping supplies += ee ; tSwek a 
Miscellaneous Bowling Supplies Soles 595 _Inter-departmental charges and credits _ 2O Ce i A SES 
Used Bowling Supplies Sales 599 Miscellaneous _ ; = . ra a ae i % 
New Billiard Table Sales is Teiei 
Home Billiard Table Soles 4 — el cl ede ee ee eee - ae A 
Used Billiard Table Sales ve 
ag ee ; ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION a “ 
TOTAL BILLIARD TABLE SALES [7 610 _ General Salaries and Wages i 5 | 
om 633 Advertising ; a “ | 
Billiard Supplies Sales ! 634 Promotion : ee | 
Used Billiard Supplies Sales | Total 
= °%/, of net sales ; ae ' 
BRANCH SALES—TOTAL \- onines 
. All 705 Salesmen's earned commissions — Bonus Provision || | | 
—_ rt -¥ ! 707 = Salesmen’s salaries 7 
Transportation Cost and Income — +) +—4 
Sales Tax Cost and Income | 710 General salaries and = H | 
i 720 = Travel and entertai 9 Hl | 
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R ~ { 
CosT OF m4 = on 736 aaa s manuals and price lists | 
: 1 738 tii and Meeti | 
New Products—Fi = - - - —— a ! 
Ail (Seam Ty YS f ta Tlohone and telegraph: | as sis | | 
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Used Billiard Tables i 766 _ Light, beet, power end water f “| REE: & 
Bowling Alley Installation 4 J 758 § Maintenance supplies and expense | eee } 
ae “ 761 Amortization of leasehold impr rs i 
7 ° My 777 Donations — skewers me 
P H 778 Dues and subscriptions — ; a iia oS | 
<— a ; 795 Inter-departmental charges and credits ; : = a es i ‘ : =e i 
Merchandise Labor i] my Miscellaneous _ Sere os pa age 
Mechanics Expense—Net if ae = arty! 
Service Reserve Credit if ce en See 4 e J 
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BRANCH NET IN Bet 810 General salaries and wages aan 2 ae 
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Obsolete Merchandise Adjustment 820 Travel and entertainment i om | 
Advertising Material a vesione lies ond printi | ° - - ---[-— 
Advertising and Promotion Expense 860 Senendioties — - ' Me wae 
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BRUNSWICK SUPPLY ORDER 


ORIGINAL—BRANCH cory 


DATE BRANCH |CUSTOMER CODE] TERRITORY | CALL | GALE STATE SHIP VIA SHIP FROM 
SOLD TO PURCHASE ORDER NO. SHIP TO 
OWNERS NAME Me. Alleys 
= Te P. 
ESTASLIGHMENT NAME Owct 
——— Gute 
STREET ADDRESS Me. Tables 
ae Peck. 
cn @ STATE Carve 
————— = — Fos = TERMO — ——_____ _____ -_____ =3 
QUANTITY woer O° cope DESCRIPTLON | PRICE | AMOUNT 
a | f SALESMAN'S CALL REPORT paamenmimnanticnmanenctin isd 
| —_ DATE | BRANCH - |customer cong] TERRITORY | CALL | SALE STATE SHIP VIA SHIP FROM 
SOLD TO PURCHASE ORDER NO. SHIP TO 
i Owner —— — pe Ne. Alleys 
3 
} ESTABLISHMENT NAME Duck — 
= | Candie | 
| "STREET ADORESS Ne . Tables 
a Peck. 
| CITY @ STATE ‘iia Carom 
-—c | i aie tae ee EEE = 
| — a _— a ee 
| | . ovantity | aa a cODE DESCRIPTION PRICE AMOUNT 
—_ ;—_ , —— 
| 4 | > 
” tog ee | 
| | nee ie 
‘eed Prices on this order are subject to re, siieie ii 
| without notice. ee Le ne ee 
This order is subject to the conditions set for | 
J on the reverse side of this order form. — —-— 
| 
THE NO. Me — ee 
| 
For quality of product YOUR Customers lc - —— ee —=3 
{J Cuyer Out CJ Alley Prospect 


Bowling and Billiard equipment and supp’ 
BRUNSWICK stands ready to serve you! 


Form 100.2 Rev, 10-49 


[] Service Call 


(0 Table Prospect MAILING LIST CHANGES AND COMPLAINTS 


(1 Modernization Prospect 


ARE TO BE DETAILED FULLY BELOW 


Tasies 


alters 


OR. @ TERR. NO 


CUSTOMER NO. 


REMARKS: 


_. CALL HOURS. _[)coo. [jou incisal 
% [_] commerctat [_] NON-COMMERCIAL = ree a 
POST CALLS DAILY 
pate | sare | vate | save | DATE | SALE | vate | sate | pate | sate | pate | sate | cate | save og g eye meer icenes 
i =: = ys - -— rs t _— r 
TY 4 spenenatiots Use Rever irene 
& PHONE ss CALL HOURS (con. (jo 
_— OD COMMERCIAL CT NON -COMMERCIAL — 
POST CALLS DAILY “< 
DATE | SALE | cave | sate | bare | sace | cate | sare | care | sare | cate | save | cave | save 
THIS ACCOUNT IS NOT RECEIVING MAI 
= INVESTIGATE PROMPTLY AND ADYISE CORRECT MAILING ADDRESS. O 


an announcement of unusual promise 


fr PRESIDENTS, 


SALES MANAGERS, 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 


who are seeking 


BETTER ADVERTISING RESULTS 


Here is news of a strong combination of 


skills and facilities that you may want to investigate 


An unusual blending of advertising resources, ex- 
perience and talent is today made available 
through the consolidation of J. M. HicKERSON 
Inc. with ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER Law, INc. 


This consolidation means more—very much more! 
—than just a larger advertising agency. 


It means a new, strong combination of trained 
minds and skilled hands capable of producing 
better advertising results for a wider variety of 
items . . . from packaged goods to industrial equip- 
ment, from books to banking service, from house- 
hold articles to stocks and bonds. 


Although we are one of the largest and oldest 
financial advertising agencies in the country, a 
substantial part of our billings comes from our 
many interesting and varied consumer accounts. 


Our staff of 168 people, strategically situated from 
coast to coast, includes specialists in house-to- 
house selling, jobber-dealer distribution, direct 


sales, sales promotion, sales training, radio and 
TV—literally every phase of advertising, selling, 
publicity and promotion. 


Whether yours is a “tangible” product or “intan- 
gible” service—whether you sell direct or through 
dealers—whether you are in heavy industry, con- 
sumer goods, publishing, investments, banking, 
transportation or travel . . . here is a wealth of 
experience and skill to give you the effective ad- 
vertising results you want. 


If you are satisfied with your advertising, we say 
to you: “Hold on to your present agency . . . for 
yours is a precious relationship that should 
strengthen and prosper year by year.” 


But— if you are not satisfied with the results you 
are getting from your advertising—if you are 
“looking around” or “‘feeling restless’””—we will be 
delighted to match our time against yours in a 
get-acquainted talk. 


ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, «<. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


with which has been consolidated J. M. HIC¢ KERSON INC. 


The combined businesses will operate under the name of ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, INC. 


Advertising 


Head Office: 131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N.Y. + Uptown Office: 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


CHICAGO «. PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON - SAN FRANCISCO - DETROIT - WASHINGTON 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


FORM NO. 126 


SCHOOL INFORMATION FOR MAILING LIST 


CITY. 


STATE 


DATE 


SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT _ 


SCHOOL COLORS 


SALES DIRECTOR:- CHECK WITH SCHOOL RECORD CARDS, 
MARK OFF NAMES NOT WANTED ON MAILING LIST AND SEND 


CHECK (y) EACH SPORT AND TITLE TO BE TABBED ON MAILING LIST. 
(MARK LETTER “8” TO SHOW SPORT FOR WHICH INDIVIDUAL BUYS. 


TO K. C. FOR ADORESSOGRAPH CHANGES. SUPT. | Prin. 


ath. 
orm. 


COACH Puy, 


GIRLS | sus. | root |sasxer| sase 


TRACK |TERM 
pin. | OR. | Bate | @aca | Bane aes, iasten ‘nedead 


NAME: 


FORMER: 


(rrrL8) 


REMARKS: 


7 (mame) 


.MOVED TO: 


(TOWN) (eTaTe) (viTLg) 


NOTE:- FOR MISC. AND INDUSTRIAL ACCTS., SHOW AFTER NAME WHETHER CATALOG OR COACH ONLY IS TO BE SENT. 


CHANGE IN MOHAWK DEALER-MAILING LIST 


Date ‘ 19 


There is only one correct name and one correct address for a dealer. There is only one correct 
name and one correct title for an individual. Type or print clearly the correct names, addresses 


and titles. 


Please ADD = ae 


or CHANGE [ 


or REMOVE ee 


Name of 
Andividual: 


| Firm Ngme: | 


Street Address: 


NEW 
~NAME & ADDRESS 


| City: 


Postal Zone: 


Name of 
Individual: 


Firm Name: 


Street Address: _ 


OLD 
NAME & ADDRESS 


City: Postal Zone: 


Position: 


State: 


CHECK REASON FOR CHANGE: 

_.... New Account on Dealer List. 

~.«.Change in Dealer Name. 
Change in Dealer Address. 


..... Change in Name of Individual 
to whom mail is addressed. 


~~.-Change in Title of Individual 
to whom mail is addressed. 


~-—-Out of Business. 


CHECK ONE: 
Chain _. Independent 
If Chain Give Chain Name 


and Headquarters City 


Requested by 


Distributor____ 


CHECK DEALER CLASSIFICATION: 
Department Store. 
...Furniture Store. 
Floor Covering Specialty Shop. 
Contractor. 
..Decorator. 


Miecellaneous. 


Branch as - 


(Make out 1 copy for each change and mail to Market Development Dept., Mohawk Carpet 
Mills, 295 Fifth Avenne, New York 16, N.Y.) 


Form No. 1858-36 


A Portfolio of Sales 
Control Forms—Cont'd. 


9. MAILING LIST CHECK-UP: (Lowe & Campbell, 
Kansas City, Mo.) This maker and wholesaler of 
athletic goods may need to reach one or more of 
seven different individuals in a school: superintendent, 
principal, athletic director, coach, physical director, 
girls’ physical director, business manager. Company 
must know who is responsible for purchases for all 
major sports. When a salesman calls on a new ac- 
count, and when the first call is made at the begin- 
ning of a new school year, he fills out this mailing list 
form. 


10. DEALER MAILING LIST FORM: (Lowe & Camp- 
bell, Kansas City, Mo.) This is the form used by L & C 
dealers to check on mailing lists. Dealers thus furnish 
new names, give proper tabbing instructions. Initials 


are abbreviations of same titles and sports as appear 
on No. 9. 


11. RETAIL ACCOUNT MAILING LIST FORM: 
(Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., New York.) Distributors 
use this cover-all form for filing mailing list changes 
Check marks indicate reasons for change and dealer 
classification. 


CHECK EACH SPORT AND TITLE TO BE TABBED ON THIS PLATE 


Sewaren Generating Station, New 
Jersey, first presented to architects and 
engineers in Architectural Record. Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, Own- 
ers and Engineers. 

Consulting Architects: Walker & Poor, 
New York 


Photographer: Richard Garrison 


plat the Record... 


Vl! FIRST in preference among architects and engineers. 


Architects and the engineers who work with them consistently 
vote Architectural Record their most useful magazine. 


This continuing preference, found in survey after survey, stems 

from an editorial service exclusive with Architectural Record. 

By the use of Dodge Reports, editorial content is designed to be 

of maximum usefulness to active architects and engineers 

in terms of work actually on their boards. Result: Architectural 

Record serves the largest audience of architects and engineers 

ever assembled by a business paper, and has the highest subscription renewal 
percentage of any architectural magazine. 


Start your program for 1951 by making Architectural Record the “pivot paper”’ 
on your building products lists. We'll be glad to supply you with any details you 
need to help your planning. Just call the nearest Record office. 


and you'll ue Architectura 


first in architect and engineer 
circulation 


N first in preference among architects 


and engineers engineer" 


F.W. DODGE 


first in number of advertisers and : 
volume of advertising ones 
first in architects and engineers 
reached per dollar 


CORPORATION 


aed ? 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DISTRICT 


MONTHLY DISTRICT OPERATING REPORT 


DESCRIPTION OF EXPENSE 


FIELD EXPENSE (inc. Dist. Maneger) 


Saleries—Selling Force (Basic) 


Selesmen's Commissions (incentive) 


PERIOD 
MANAGER ENDING 
YEAR TO DATE 
ACTUAL iH BUu0cET 


r LAST YEAR 
£% 


Tetel Seleries and C ise 


Travel—Compeny Cars 
Travel—Other 

Living 

Entertainment 


Miscellaneous Traveling Expense 


Totel Travel and Entertainment 


Semples 
, Contributions end Dues 
Miscellaneous Field Expense 


Depreciation, Taxes end Insurance 


EE ——t oe 


a Total Field Expense 


DISTRICT OFFICE EXPENSE 
Saleries—Sales Engineers 
Seleries—Other Clerical 


Total Seleries 


Office Equipment—Alteretions and Repairs 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postege 
Stationery and Office Supplies 
Contributions end Dues 
Depertmental Meetings 
Miscellaneous District Office Expense 
Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance 


Rent, Light, Heat and Power 


Expense Credits 


Total District Office Expense 


BRANCH OFFICE EXPENSE 


Office Equipment—Alterations and Repairs 


Telephone end Telegraph 

Postege 

Stationery and Office Supplies 
Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance 
Rent, Light, Heat and Power 


Miscellaneous Branch Office Expense 


Tete! Breach Office Expense 


Sub-Tetel—Field ond Office Expense 


WAREHOUSE EXPENSE 
Saleries 
Rent, Light, Heat end Power 
Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance 
Miscelleneous Werehouse Expense 


Assessment to Warehouse Expense 


Total Wereb Expease 


Grand Total—District and Warehouse 
Expense 


Percent—Expense to Gross Seles 


Gross Seles (Expressed in Thousends) 


i 


SELLING EXPENSES 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


SCHEDULE OF GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSE 


Period Ending 


Operotions for Current Month 


TOTAL GENERAL OFFICE EXPENSE 


| 


TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE 


Territory Seles 


Percent—Expense to Terr. Seles 


; Re | Actual me ____ Budget _ = Lest Yoor __ Actual _ —— Budget _ at eal 
TOTAL SALARIES - 
6200 Traveling ond Enterteining THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. Co, ° 
6310 Telephone end Telegraph SCHEDULE OF SELLING EXPENSES 
6320 Postage 
6330 Stationery end OMRce Supplies CONSOLIDATED — ALL LOCATIONS Period Ending 
6340 Customer Service Losses 
6350 All Other Selling Expense a sa aaatathtenes f TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE al 
; * i R% Actual i Budget i test Yeor i 
6411 Seles Promotion 6010 Seleries—Selling Force | ‘ ' : | 
6412 Advertising 6020 Seleries—Oth a 7 i ‘ — 
6413 Exhibits 6050 Commissions | : ; 
1420 _Somples TOTAL SALARIES & COMMISSIONS! 
: : - i 6210 Transportetion _ ia ‘ H ‘ 
6510 Deprecietion, Texes and Insurance 6220 Living : } - om oa sa ss 
6520 Rent, Light, Heat and Power 6230 Enterteinment : | H } er 
6611 Social Security Texes 6240 Other Travel and Enterteinment H 
6612 Pensions TOTAL TRAVEL & ENTERTAINMENT | i i 
6613 Other Continuity of Service 6310 Telephone and Telegraph | ' H Ss 
6320 Postege _ =s Pom ' ia @ | 
6810 Assessments 6330 Stetionery and Office Supplies ' 2 = 
6910 Expense Credits 6340 Customer Service Losses j 5 > } - i 
TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES 6350 All Other Selling Expense | A 4 ee Se 
TOTAL SELLING EXPENSES 6410 Seles Promotional Expense | - = A ‘ = 
Percent to Tote! Net Seles 6420 Semples ea } H ; i 
Number of Employees 6510. Depreciation, Texes and Insurance | ‘ : ! ————— 
6520 _Rent, Light, Heat and Power : i i 4 
Operations for Year te Dete —- i : 
a 5 6910 Expense Credits | : ‘ 
TOTAL SALARIES TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES | | 
6200 Traveling and Enterteining TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE | bs 
6310 Telephone ond Telegraph Territory Seles , ‘ 
6320 Postage Porcent—Expense to Terr. Seles ' 4 
_6330 Stationery and Office Supplies NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ‘ 
6340 Customer Service Losses 
6350 All Other Selling Expense uc Gann te Otte ’ TOTAL SELLING EXPENSE s = q 
teats Penainet _ R% ‘ Actual _ i Budget | Lest Yeer : oe 
6411 Seles Promotion 6010 Salaries—Selling Force 4 i ; _ | 
6412 Advertising "6020 Seleries—Other : | 4 
6413 Exhibits | 6050 Commissions — : } | 
6420 Samples TOTAL SALARIES & COMMISSIONS ' 
—-- ~— 6210 Transportation aes fe ; H c 
6510 Deprecietion, Taxes and Insurance 6220 Living | “i i * ane © Haas a 
6520 Rent, Light, Heat and Power 6230 Entertainment | ; H | eae 
oot Social Security Texes "6240 Other Travel and Entertainment a 1] ; ‘i ' on ‘ 
6612 Pensions TOTAL TRAVEL & ENTERTAINMENT| ' 
6613 Other Continuity of Service 6310 Telephone and Telegraph i# H ; H Saul 
ae 6320 Postage we Aa : 4 . ! ~ | ao a 
$810 Assessments {6220 Stationery and Office Supplion | L | 
6910 Expense Credits 6340 Customer Service Losses j = H = i - | 4 
TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES } 6350 All Other Selling Expense i H : | me 
TOTAL SELLING EXPENSES 6410 “Sales Promoti al Expense } } ‘ i | 
Percent to Tote! Net Seles "6420 3 Semples ancients eh t H H _ 7 _ 
= ar ~~ ee ae ”  ~ a 7 + + , > 
Number of Employees 6510 — Depreciation, Taxes end Insurance H i H Laan E 
6520 Rent, Light, Heat and Power t H = = 
6610 Continuity of Service Expense ‘ } ' bk J 
810 Assessments 000 | aE, a ft 
6910 Expense Credits T : H H 
TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES | ef ay 
| ‘ 
| H 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


12. MANAGEMENT SUMMARIES: [All forms on these two pages, Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co.) Recap forms like these 
give Trumbull a consolidated over-all picture of sales operation. 


13. CUSTOMER RECORD SHEET: A monthly sales statement like this is prepared for every Trumbull customer. It re- 
cords both the current month's sales, and sales to date for the year. 


14. WEEKLY CALL & EXPENSE REPORT: Trumbull salesmen use a booklet to cover each week's work. Facing pages 
record calls and expenses. Space for summaries on auto and other expenses in the back. 


15. MONTHLY EXPENSE RECAP: Consolidation of expenses by months quickly reveals instances where salesmen are 
“off” the budget. 


16. SALESMEN'S WORKING FIELD RECORD: Salesmen carry loose-leaf books with a page for each customer. It shows 
names and positions of those called upon, provides running records of calls. 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. MONTHLY SALES STATEMENT 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


GROSS SALES ] ~~ GROSS SALES 
THIS MONTH YEAR TO DATE 


DESCRIPTION 


OPEN SWITCHES AND PARTS 
FRIDAY EXPENSES 


i Amount Totals 


| 


INDUSTRIAL SWITCHES 
INDUSTRIAL CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


FUSIBLE ENTRANCE DEVICES AND “D” SWITCHES 


BREAKER LOAD AND SERVICE CENTERS 


STARTERS - MANUAL AND MAGNETIC 


Transportation (Except Car) 
| | } | } | » |? > 


PURCHASED APPARATUS 


Do not use for Company-owned cars| 
SWITCHBOARDS AND CONTROL CENTERS . Parking—Tolls . a 


All other (ltemize) 


FUSIBLE PANELS 


Allowance miles @ 


CIRCUIT BREAKER PANELS 


| Breakfast 
| Lunch 
| 


Dinner 


FRIDAY CALLS 
COMPANY AND INDIVIDUALS CALLED UPON 


= 


FEEDER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Living 


SHEET METAL PRODUCTS Hotel 


Telephone or Telegraph (itemize) 


TOTAL - ALL WORKS 


Other Exp. 


Postage 


eet — 


BUDGET 


include brief remarks, i.e.: principe! product discussed, complaints, etc. 


CITY AND STATE 


Total for dey 


es THE TRUMBULL Exectric Mrc. Co. 


sailed SALESMAN’S MONTHLY EXPENSE SUMMARY 


PERIOD ENDING 


Y t ENT MONTH EAR TO DAT 
DESCRIPTION OF ¥ : 
! BUDGET BUDGET 


SALARY AND COMMISSIONS 
Salary (Basic) 
Commissions (Incentive) 
TOTAL SALARY AND COMMISSIONS 
TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT 
Travel - Company Cor 
Travel - Other 
Living 


Entertainment 


_Miscellancous Traveling Expense 


TOTAL TRAVEL AND ENTERTAINMENT* THE TRUMOULL mRIC MFG. co. 
OTHER EXPENSES ______ CUSTOMER RECORD end CALL LISTING 
Samples 


Contributions ond Dues 


_— Name of Customer 
Miscelloneous Expenses 


Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance 


TOTAL OTHER EXPENSES 


TOTAL FIELD EXPENSES 
BRANCH OFFICE EXPENSE 
Office Equipment, Alteratinns ond Repairs 4 3 Position 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Postage 


Stationery and Oftice Supplies 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
SUB TOTAL 


Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance 


Rent 


Light, Heat and Power 
SUB TOTAL - FIXED CHARGES 


TOTAL BRANCH OFFICE EXPENSE 


GRAND TOTAL - FIELD AND BRANCH OFFICE EXPENSE 

TERRITORY SALES 

PERCENT OF EXPENSE TO TERRITORY SALES 
*NUMBER OF WEEKS EXPENSE REPORTED "District: De ile 


form 524 


DAILY SALES REPORT 


Territory 
Number 


Salesman 


FIRM NAME 


2% FIRM NAME 


BUYER 


ciTy 


3% FIRM NAME 
BUYER 


crTy 
= 


4 FikM NAME 
BUYER 


ciTy 
S&S. FIRM NAME 


BUYER 


& FIRM NAME 


e 


crry 


7. FIRM NAME 


eo” a ‘é¢eo°e@ 
BUYER 3 ad ) & eo % & wy 


ciTy 


© PRM NAME eee Sales Summary 


YEAR TO DATE 
MANUFAC. 


— 
® FIRM NAME 


RETAIL TURING CALL RECORD 


BUYER . 5 ; ' — t ——_s #86 


city 


|__suvers our 


TOTAL CALLS 


New Accounts Soin 


Prospects Catto on 


Q.o Accounts Caiieo ow 


_Joavens Caiced on 


_ Retanens Cato ow 


1% FIRM NAME 


Manufactures CALLen om 


BUYER Cnaims Caiceo ow 


@" - . “ . as = - =e - 
TOTAL RECAP OF TODAY'S CALLS SALES RECORD 


TOTAL RECAP OF PREVIOUS CALLS MADE THIS MONTH 7 — . Mice Race __ 


ou —_—__-- — _ F ade | aay. J Bias Foto Tare 
TOTAL RECAP OF CALLS MADE THIS MONTH TO DATE 


FRILLING AND Trimming 


Berne 


Seam Binoinc 


BLANKET BINDING 


FEATHERBONE 


5 
6 
7. Linceme Risson 
8 
9 


Evastic 


10. Stvce trems 


11. Misce.tanecous 


A Portfolio of Sales : 7 ‘ es ———— - mt 12. Konoseat Mise. 


13. Inpants 


14. Rainwear (acu 


Control Forms—Cont'd. | - | |. 1 ase, 


TOTAL SALES FOR MONTH 


17. SALESMAN'’S DAILY REPORT: (All 
forms on these pages, Warren Featherbone 
Co.) Salesmen mail this report every night. TOTAL FOR YEAR TO DATE 
A large portion of the information on it = ££ ,£  <~; 


| Satary 


is handled through check marks. c. aad saad | commission 


PREVIOUS TOTAL FOR YEAR 


18. MONTHLY PERFORMANCE RECORD: i Saw 
A monthly recap for each salesman gives TOTAL FELD expense 
a clear answer to the question, “How am | SS aeneaeeee 
doing?" It shows, for example, whether a a ‘S Rario Cost Yean To Dare 
salesman is neglecting any items in the line. 
It also records the man's cost ratio. 


——TERRITORY 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OLD- 


fi 
Be 


ot. 
ee BEB Oe we” 
wee Ss ee 
Eg tons ie 
oo ee 


Ns 
ne 


A 


Se 
ra 
2 


+) 


af 


EE 


EAR TO DATE 


—| and still selling strong! 


In its Centennial Year, The New Bedford Standard-Times now is reaching the larg- 
est and highest-spending market it has ever served. 


=* Since 1850, four generations of New Bedford families have looked upon The 
aa Standard-Times as their buying guide. It is a welcome visitor into more than 93% 
ceca of all the homes in the New Bedford-Cape Cod area. 


— That’s why your schedule brings the fine results attested to by so many satisfied 
— advertisers who consistently include The New Bedford Standard-Times . . . one 
—< hundred years old and still going strong, with every promise of still more strength 
—4 in the years to come. 


wh 
MARKET 


a ONE PAPER COVERAGE hy 


ee Both Daily and Sunday 


City Zone Coverage over 99% 
Entire Market Coverage over 91% 


Che HStandard-Cimes 


“The Nation’s Best Read Newspaper” 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Represented nationally by 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN New York « Chicago @ Los Angeles © Boston @ Philadelphia © San Francisco 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 119 


Trip 
SALESMEN’S CUSTOMER RECORD 


Salesman_ pee Territory Number. 


Name of 
Customer_______ - a el Se 


Street Address _ See City State 
PERSONNEL RECORD 


Interview Mr, a Dept 
Interview Mr. Se ee ee: = Dept. 
Interview Mr.___ stitiealiadhdes : ae pels Title Dept. 
nn citiocnionntlanitiiscsiia Title Dept. 
Value as an Outlet in relation to General trade ____ Excellent Good Fair Poor 
Value as an Outlet for Warren Products____._______ Excellent Good Fair. Poor 


Credit Information. =—E—SS 


Type of Outlet Retail Wholesale Manufacturer. Chain 
Special Information 


CALL RECORD 


APRIL MAY JUNE 


RECORD OF ANNUAL PURCHASE TOTAL 
1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 


| | | | 
RECORD OF LINES STOCKED 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
BIAS FOLD SEAM BLANKET | LINGERIE | FEATHER STYLE CHILDRENS 
WEAR 


TAPE ocinas BINDING BINDING RIBBON BONE sLasTic ITEMS KOROSEAL 


RCMINGTON RABO INC. 28 5M 200 1-50 523-1023 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


19. BASIC CUSTOMER RECORD: This is the salesman’s working record on each account. Shows not 
only current year's purchases, but records totals for previous years. Reveals lines stocked. 


Which One Would You Buy 7 


The answer to this question tells why you should have the PYREX 


trademark on any glass part that goes into your product. 


Most housewives would buy the one with the PYREX label. A recent 
survey shows that 90% of the housewives own PYREX ware now 


and that 92% of the owners are completely satisfied with ir. 


All it takes is a letter from you to see how you might profit from 


this acceptance. Now is the time to write it. 


CORNING, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 


FORM BCP 112 


SALES SURVEY 


SALESMAN 


DIVISION 


_COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


_BUYER 


_SHIPPING SUPT. 


PROOUCT CLASSIFICATION 


DEVELOPMENT 


— 
STYLE 


SHirps 
WHAT 


sHirs 
HOW 


ORDERS 
IN LOTS OF 


M. SQ. FT. 
USE PER YR. 


M. SQ. FT. 
iF CORR. 


BOxES 


CRATES 


Wikt 
BOUND 


WATKING 
OR PAN'L'D 


Kecs 


OTHER 


CARTONS 


OTHER 


CORRUGATED NOW BEING 


STYLE 


GRADE WHAT HOW 


M. 6Q. PT. 
USE PER YR. 


CARTONS 
SLOTTED 


CARTONS 
OESIGN 


CARTONS 
TELESCOPE 


INTERIOR 
PACKING 


- ow 
curs 


OTHER 
TYPES 


SHEETS 


ROLLS 


BUYING FROM 


wre 


BUYING FROM 


wre 


BUYING FROM 


wre 


BUYS IN LOTS OF—CL 


TL 


WHEN IN MARKET 


ARE BOXES 
PRINTED 


BDO THEY 
OWN DIES 


DID YOU EXAMINE 
BOXES NOW USING 


bo THEY 
FIT Ox. 


00 THEY SEAL 


PROPERLY 


DID YOU SEE THEIR 
PACKING METHONS 


CAN YOU SUGGEST 
IMPROVEMENTS 


WHAT SUGGESTIONS DO YOU HAVE FOR IMPROVING PACKING METHODS* 


CAN NEW USES HELP YOou* 


WHAT OTHER HELP DO YOU NEED* 


1S THIS A NATIONAL ACCOUNT 


LOCATION OF BUYER 


, OTHER INFORMATION® 


"USE OTHER SIDE IF NECESSARY 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


20. TELL-ALL CUSTOMER RECORD: (Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Co.) This form consolidates all the information 
needed about any prospect both for the use of the home office and the salesman who is servicing the account. The ques- 
tions on the form assume that the salesman will make an effort to see and study the prospect's packing methods, will 
develop some constructive suggestions for improving these methods. Back of form is blank for more extended notes on 
any part of the prospect's operation that seems to need amplification. 


SERVICE REQUEST 


Salesman_ Company 


Date Requested 


Enclosing — Will Forward Address 


Letter [_] Sample Design [_] Sketch [_] City 


Zone State 


Shipment — Total [_] Part [_} By} Attention of 


To (City) 


Via 


ESTIMATE By. with Sample [_] Sketch [_] 


5 


SAME AS ORD. NO. 
EST. NO. 


Quantity i2«wZwee BD. & CALIPER PRINTING & COLORS FINISH 


PRODUCT TO BE PACKAGED: App. Wt 


QUALITY: CURRENT — LAST SUPPLIER 
High [_} Medium [_] Inexpensive [_] 
SEALING: 


Full [] Half (_] Overlap COMPETITIVE SITUATION AND PROBABILITY 
FOLDERS: OF OBTAINING ORDER — 


Lock [_] Gummed Tape [_] 
WINDOWS: 

Open[_] Cellophane [] Size 
SET-UP: 

By Hand [] Glued [_] 
FILLING: 

By Hand [_] Automatic [_] 
THUMB HOLES: 

Yes[] No [] 
HOW PACKED FOR SHIPPING: 
WHO OWNS ORIGINALS OR PLATES: 


PROOF NECESSARY: 
Yes [] No [] (if Yes) By SALES ADMINISTRATOR 


REQUEST APPROVED 


DATE 


Form 4006 3M 2-50 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


21. INQUIRY SERVICE FORM: (United Board & Carton Corp.) Two older forms were abandoned and this 
new form created to request the services necessary to handle an inquiry which the salesman has obtained. 
It calls for an estimate and a sample, or a sketch, by the art department. Provides spaces for proper 


specifications. Made up in duplicate, one copy of which is used for processing, the other of which goes 
into a master follow-up file in the sales administrator's office. 


-gets TO the 


heart 


4 


prom KOREA: 
The Epic © Blo 
By Harold | —— 


SALE 
S MANAGEMENT 


tof America 


DURING THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 

1950 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 

CARRIED MORE ADVERTISING LINAGE 
THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


THE POST CARRIED: 


508 more pages than LIFE 
2,066 more pages than COLLIER’S 
2,1 55 more pages than LOOK 


NT OCTOBER 15, 1950 


DEMONSTRATOR 'S REPORT 


BROKER 


STORE NAME DEMONSTRATOR 


ADDRESS WEATHER: Good Fair Bad 


STORE TRAFFIC: Good Fair Poor INCOME OF TRADE: High Average Low 


Cases in Inven=-| Cases Sold at/ No. Consumers] No. Gallons E-X-P-E-N-S-E-S 
Day Date | tory at Start Demonstration | Sampled Juice Used Salary | Meals | Hotel 


DEALER'S SIGNATURE DEMONSTRATOR 


BcP 102 DATE OF CALL 
SALESMAN'S CALL REPORT 19 


ooflt.. TELE- 
RSON | PHONED 
SALES DIVISION SALESMAN 

— WRITE PLAINLY AND CORRECTLY THE NAME OF FIRM. ADORESS, AND NAME OF PERSON INTERVIEWED 


INTERVIEWED: 
ADDRESS CORRECT 
a Sore 

CHECK NATURE OF CAL 


NATURE A 8 c o E F G ° L 
OF SURVEY DEVELOP- souici- INQUIRY QuoTeo ESTIMATES | COMPLAINT | ORDER TAKEN | ORDER LOST 
MENT TATION | PRICES ATTACHED 


DEVELOPMENT 


WIRE WATKING 

ecnas BOUND OR PANEL 
" 13 14 

SLOTTED 

CARTONS 
ai 


USE 


cee “SLOTTED SiG «| INTERIOR 
CORRUGATED CARTONS PACKING DIE CUTS 
—- = 31 32 33 34 38 
ORDER TAKEN 
IN FOOTAGE 
ORDER LOST 
IN FOOTAGE 


WHO GOT ORDER 


WHEN IN MARKET AGAIN 


FOLLOW BY MAIL—( DATE) FOLLOW SALESMAN—( DATE) 


{ "USE OTHER SIDE IF NECESSARY 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


22. DEMONSTRATOR'S REPORT: (Food Store Demonstrations, Inc.) This form, used by a professional 


organization that specializes in food demonstration, might be adapted to the uses of any manufacturer 
who needs to keep closer tab on such sales promotion efforts. 


23. SALESMAN’S CALL REPORT: (Ft. Wayne Corrugated Paper Co.) Ft. Wayne's call report form has 
several interesting features. It identifies the purpose of the call (i. ¢., Survey, Development, Solicitation, 
inquiry, Quoted Prices), reports both closed orders and lost orders (and who got the lost order and why.) 
It notes when the firm will be in the market again, sets up a date for follow-up. 
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Hop aboard our Gravy Train! 


House BEavTIFUuL takes you right to the doors of Amer- 
ica’s 570,000" finest homes . . . and makes sure you get 
a warm welcome at all of them! The occupants of those 
homes watch for each month’s House BEAUTIFUL as 
eagerly as kids wait for a glimpse of the Super-Chief. 
If you’re aboard, they figure you rate! 

You'd better rate with these House BEAUTIFUL 
reader-families! 90,000 of them pull down incomes ex- 
ceeding $25,000 a year. They all buy quality products 


*Publisher’s estimate, last six months 1950. 


House Beautiful 


at a rate that more than pays your traveling expenses. 

But remember, only House BEAUTIFUL takes you to 
these super-sales-active families. That’s because HousE 
BEAUTIFUL crosses the continent every month on its 
own special single-track idea—“Better your home... 
better your living”. 

Does your product help create better homes . . . better 
living? Then hop aboard our gravy train! Pick up the 
telephone and reserve your space right now! 


the magazine that sells both sides of the counter 


OCTOBER 15, 1950 


NOTICE OF NEW DEALER 


(This form to be completed (original and one carbon) and mailed to District Managers 
to heve account pleced on list to receive weekly price quotations ) 


When should he stert getting price lists 
(No price list to be sent until dealer has stock of Master Mix feeds) 


SALESMAN DATE 
TOWN STATE 
NAME 
sell more feed then any other in a l0-mile circle? 


for thie selection 


he now hendle? 


Wheat type of feed predominates in his seles st present, Mesh\JHog. Dairy 


Whet Mester Mix tonnege per month can we expect in one year's time < yeers 


he make 6 brend of his own? 


REQUEST FOR DEALER FRANCHISE 


mmediately be # ‘100% Master Mix eccount? 


pla cate Name of Dealer a 


Town TO 


How meny tons of menufactured feed does he sell per month? 


4 
meny tons does he sell of his own feeds per month? Bw RDI I Sa, De IY ics 


i long has he been in business? 2. How long handling Master Mix Feeds? 
iow on n ne \ pee = 


What ere his totel assets? § A. Are they a 100% Account? 


What ere his total liabilities? §% B. If not, what other feeds are handled? 


Whet is reletive importence of his fee ine to his entire 


Exclusive Main Minor Will this franchise make them a 100% account? 


Wheat kind of merchandiser is he? ood Feir Poor If not, why not? 


Does he deliver feed Does he run truck 


Hes he en outside selesmen? ; 3. Tons of feed (concentrate basis) handled per month? 


A. Master Mix Mash Hog Dairy Other 


B. Mash Hog Dairy — Other — 


Ce: ons — aa Mash . Hog —_ - irs... ther... 


4. Merchandising Program. —__ 


A. Do they have a painted on Master Mix sign? 
B. Do they cooperate on our advertising program? 
C. Are they aggressive merchandisers of feed?__ 


" D. Do they employ an outside salesman?__ 
A Portfolio of 


5. Do they have the necessary physical facilities to operate 


Sales Control business?. 


Forms—Cont'd. Do they have a grinder and mixer?___ 


6. Are they the best account in this trading area? 


24.—25. DEALER INTELLIGENCE. (All forms on 
these two pages, McMillen Feed Mills, Div. of 
Central Soya Co. Inc.) McMillen makes a point 
of gathering full information about each new ac- 
count. In addition to the points covered on the 
face of this form (24), the back provides space for 
such data as total volume of business done, status of company ownership, what brand of feed gives the 
dealer his stiffest competition, identity and number of dealer's competitors. Reverse side of the Request 
for Dealer Franchise (25) shows what towns are included in the franchise. 


If not, will they be? 


26. PLANT VISIT REPORT. Object of this form is to make plant visits by prospects something more than 
casual calls. Note that it asks what subjects should be discussed. 


27. MEETING REPORT: A simple control sheet for a dealer meeting which includes expense items. 


DECATUR PLANT VISIT 


Date of visit Approximate arrival time 


Name of Firm 


Address of Firm 


Stete 


Visitor's Name Position with Firm 


Owner or Manager 


**List names and positions of all other visitors in group connected with above firm, 


NAME POSITION or DUTIES 


INFORMATION CONCERNING VISITOR 


Dealer prospect? Brands now handled 
No. years 
Master Mix Dealer? dealer? Other brands 


Approximate quantity feed handled per month 


Does he have grinding and mixing equipment 


Does he make own brand local mix? From concentrates or ingredients 


6. Remarks: (information to help us know specific subjects you want discussed with 
visitor - also objective in bringing visitor to plant) 


ORGANIZATION AND FEEDER MEETING REPORT 


Town ee Oe sort teeta 
Place Meeting Held _ Date Held__ === CCCCSCC*CNNs meer Present 
Check: Organization 0 Feeder () Speakers. Tire NT COMPANIES 


bry Manager 


Topics Discussed — 


What Should Be Effect Of This Meeting On Future Business? 


* EXPENSE ITEMS 


Amount 


Make Check Payable to: 
Mail Check to: 


Remarks: 


torr ume co + ATTACH ALL RECEIPTS 


Keavfoy.. 


58 SECOND AVE., BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 


SALESMAN’S REPORT ON NEW CUSTOMER 


Name ——~ Partnership ( 


Corporation ( 
: Pace ( 
RED cece 
City and State ....._._.... 
Name(s) of Owners 
Type of Business —...__. ™ 
Does account have well established office?...... store? 
How long in business? ......... 
Does aceount own business premises? 
Bank Reference(s) 


Trade References (Please furnish complete names and addresses.) 


Estimated monthly requirements: KENTILE wou KENCORK Sundcies 


Salesman’s personal opinion and recommendations: 
‘Sled 


—_— 


DEALER LISTING REPORT Division_________ Territory 


New Dealer 
Add to mailing list Name______ 


Remove from mailing list Attention of 
Did you arrangq Address has been changed 


Street___ 
Department Store 


Furniture Store oe 


Floor Covering Store 
Remarks: 


Flooring Contractor 


Other 


Has showroom 
Works from home 


Works from office 


Send NO display material $e 
nee S.R. Signature 
Dealer handles (Kentile) 


(Kencork) 


MUST BE. TYPEWRITTEN OR PRINTED 
MAIL DEPT. 


A Portfolio of Sales Control Forms—Cont'd. 


28.-29. NEW DEALER REPORTS. (David E. Kennedy, Inc.) These reports serve two purposes: the one (28) gathers 
information needed to establish credit. The other (29) classifies the account properly for mailing list routine. 


The Oregonian reaches cS 


. . a 
any other selling medium <2 | 


in the Oregon Market‘ 


| 
| 
| 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
337,851 DAILY © 265,610 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Federated Vice President 


ping hs 


A Atd 


Eli Tash has been elected vice presi- 


dent in charge of merchandise research 
for Federated Department Stores, Inc., 
with headquarters in Cincinnati. Like 
most other men who are getting ahead 
in business, Mr. Tash is a regular reader 
of The Wall Street Journal. ( Advt.) 
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Two Broad Highways 
Anybody around here looking for a frontier to explore? 


Every now and then I encounter a morbid soul who, bemused by 
certain purple chapters in history, points to the great fortunes built 
on railroads, oil, cattle, or gold, that were piled up as America’s 


population moved West. He moans that no such opportunities exist 
today. 


Certainly our best-known exponent of the opposing school of thought 
is Charles Kettering who, partly through engineering genius, and partly 
through a magnificently unfettered imagination, has waged and won a 
thousand battles against rutted thought and rusty routine. He, better 
than any man | know, has demonstrated that today's frontiers are frontiers 
of the mind. | do not know whether it was he who said it, but it might have 
been: "The greatest unexplored territory in the world is under your hat.” 


As I sat, a fortnight ago, in Ray Hickok’s office in Rochester, 
listening to the story of the adoption by his company of Multiple 
Management (See “Hickok Tests Multiple Management and Finds 
It Sound,” page 37 this issue.), it occured to me that two of our 
biggest unexplored opportunities in business management are these: 


The development of greatly broadened skills in spotting and adapting 
for our own purposes ideas successfully being used in industries other 
than our own. 

.. and greatly extending the incentive principle to achieve faster 
and more effective development of the human assets in our businesses. 


The Multiple Management plan was taken over by Hickok. 
makers of men’s belts, braces and jewelry, from McCormick & Co.., 
manufacturers of spices and extracts. It is a perfect example of the 
successful borrowing by one industry from the experience of an al- 
together different type of industry. 


McCormick organized its first Junior Board of Directors in 1932. 
Since then, the idea has spread all over the lot. An interesting side- 
light: Early this month Bernard Weiser, director of sales for Mc- 
Cormick, was elected vice-president in charge of sales. In 1946 he 
was elected to the McCormick Senior Board of Directors after hav- 
ing served three times as Chairman of the Junior Board. 


Multiple Management is now in use in about 500 companies. 
Among them are Mohawk and Bigelow-Sanford in the floor covering 
field .. . Williamson Heater Co. . . . Progressive Welder Co. ... 
Motorola, Inc. . . . Northern Industrial Chemical Co. . . . Line 
Material Co. . . . Equitable Trust Co. . . . Dravo Corp. ... 
Barber-Greene Co. . . and First National Bank of San Rafael, Calif. 
Those who are interested in learning more about it will find it 
explained in some detail in a book published last fall by Harper & 
Bros. called “The Power of People.” 


We have barely scratched the surface of the possibilities for trad- 
ing management ideas between industries (I suppose an agriculturist 
would call it “cross fertilization.” ) 
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Interestingly enough, one of the earliest recommendations sent up to 
the Senior Board by the Hickok Junior Board was a suggestion that some 
systematic plan be set up for the interchange of management information 
between Hickok and other progressive companies. In presenting ideas for 
implementing this program, the Junior Board said: 


“Men in the organization who presently travel and make con- 
tacts with suppliers, or who have the opportunity to visit other 
manufacturers, could be briefed to be on the lookout for new ideas. 
A routine could be set up for reporting to one person . . . to be sure 
that all phases or suggestions and ideas are investigated to the best 
advantage.” 


The Junior Board, recognizing that it, in itself, was the product 
of adaptation, was quick to take action to extend the principle. 


Occasionally a SALES MANAGEMENT reader complains that he, a 
maker of widgits, seldom finds anything in our pages about the widgit 
business. We can only say to him that, in sifting and reporting proved 
and workable management techniques across the whole field of business, 
we believe we are offering him a far more valuable service than we could 
offer if we gave him scores of articles on widgits. He's too close to the 
widgit business already. Only by studying other industries can he throw 
off the influence of traditions which may be deeply rooted in his own 
business and acquire a fresh perspective. 


One of the reasons the management consulting firms exist and 
grow and make money is that the men who perform these services 
are flexible in their mental outlook. They “think horizontally.’’ They 
believe religiously in the transferability of management techniques. 
They get results not so much because they develop anything original, 
as because they are skillful at transplanting and adapting. 


Those who have become successful in this matter of adaptation are 
those who have consciously tried to learn the technique of adaptation. 
They read widely. They participate in management meetings. They 
dig for ideas in conversations with their fellow businessmen. They 
learn to look for principle rather than for cut and dried formula. 


As far as the application of incentives goes, here, too, we have 
unnumbered exciting opportunities. So long as employes behave like 
people, they will respond to the opportunity to earn recognition or 
monetary reward for jobs well done. And there’s an overwhelming 
body of evidence that one of these—money—is not more important 
as an incentive than recognition. 


Two of the best examples of the broadening use of incentives are all- 
employe profit sharing and company suggestion systems. There are now 
220 members in the organization called The Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries. It is their estimate that deferred profit-sharing plans are now 
in use in approximately 4,000 companies. 


Suggestion systems have devoloped so widely that there is now an 
association in this field through which members can trade ideas on 
methods and rewards. Some of them have produced astonishing re- 
sults. 


More and more bonus plans are putting incentive into salesmen’s 
compensation plans. Honor “Clubs” are again going strong. Merit 
rating plans have a big element of incentive in them. The principle 
is capable of wide application. 


A wide choice of methods for making use of the incentive principle 
is available to the company that hasn’t yet discovered and applied 
their power. Any company can find and make use of them by follow- 
ing the course of action I spoke of in earlier paragraphs: that of lift- 
ing and adapting. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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ISOLATION 


from 
COMPETING 


MARKETS 
. makes 


ROANOKE 
AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET 


Natural mountain barriers 
separate the 16-County Roanoke 
trading area from all other 
competing markets . . . assur 
ing complete and undistorted 
measurement of, the results of 
your test. One of the many rea 
sons why successful advertisers 
test first in Roanoke. 


The Roanoke Newspapers completely 
dominate the Roanoke market. Here, 
more than 500,000 people are em- 
ployed in Agriculture, Industry and 
Commerceé. This self-contained market 
represents a faithful cross-section of 
the VU. S. and insures reliable test 
results. 


Write for complimen- 
tary copy of ‘‘MARKET 
TESTistics’’ to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17 
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ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


SAWYER * 


National Repre 


FERGUSON * WALKER CO 


entlalives 


Growth of the Los Angeles Market 


and its Leading Newspaper 
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The mass migration to the West during the last ten years has been one 

of the greatest population shifts in history. In this period, almost 

1% million people have been added to the Los Angeles market — now 
America’s third largest market. The Los Angeles Times has more than kept 
pace. In circulation and advertising gains over 1940, The Times has outstripped 
every other Los Angeles newspaper and, percentage-wise, has exceeded the 
phenomenal growth of the Los Angeles market itself. The Times has the 
largest daily and home-delivered circulation in the West and leads 


its field in every major classification of advertising. 


LOS ANGELES 


REPRESENTED BY CRESMER AND WOODWARD, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, ATLANTA AND SAN FRANCISCO 
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GAIN — 48.50% 


1940 population, 2,916,403. 
° 1950 population, 4,330,962. 
Source: U. S. Census 1940; 
U. S. Census (Prelim.) 1950. 
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Los Angeles, Orange Counties: 
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GAIN — 73.40% GAIN — 100.57% 


DAILY SUNDAY 


Los Angeles Times circulation: 
1940—Daily, 227,302; Sunday, 395,955 
1950—Daily, 394,134; Sunday, 794,163 
Source: A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, 
March 31, 1940 and 1950. 


, 
GAIN —117.13% GAIN 162,175 


DAILY SUNDAY 


Los Angeles Times Total Advertising: 
1940 (1st Seven Months) 

Daily, 6,979,946; Sunday, 2,620,847. 
1950 (1st Seven Months) 


Daily, 15,155,755; Sunday, 6,870,998. 


Source: Media Records. 
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OUTSIZED PLEXIGLAS LOBSTER is doing day and night duty in identify- 
ing one of Philadelphia's best-known seafood restaurants. Use of the 
acrylic plastic was dictated in this installation because of its almost total 
resistance to extremes of weather, its light weight, natural beauty and light- 
diffusing characteristics. Fabrication was performed by John F. Schenkel. 


EYE-COMPELLING SALES AID focuses attention on the actual type- 
writer. A flasher illuminates the word "Champion" and floods the machine 
with light to attract and encourage prospects to try the portable on the 
spot. The display was created by Underwood Corporation's advertising 
manager, C. W. Ruprecht, working with Snyder & Black, Lithographers, 


CIRCUS BASKET MERCHANDISER has been phenomenally successful 
reports the New England Confectionery Co., makers of Necco Wafers. 
It has caused a spectacular increase in sales for all dealers who have 
installed it. A miniature reproduction of the basket is also available. Point- 
of-purchase pieces were created and produced by Forbes Lithograph Co. 


DESIGNED TO HELP THE RETAILER sell quality timepieces during the 
"1951 Watch Fashion Parade", sponsored by the Jewelry Industry Council, 
the display features a full-color three-dimensional centerpiece. Four small 
side panels—two devoted to the sale of men's watches and two to women’s 
timepieces—accompany the centerpiece. Produced by Palmer Associates. 
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THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 
MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 


Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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Private Crrizens, PuBiic SERVANTS... 
Norfolk, Nebraska, businessmen on city 
council brought better methods to city hall. 
**Main Street & City Hall,” by N. Kuhne. 

Larcest Lanpiorp .. . Of the nearly 
2 billion acres in the US, the gov’t owns 
almost 4 ... mostly ruled by Interior, 
leaning to state socialism. See ““Seed Beds 
of Socialism No. 2,” by Junius B. Wood. 


LARCENY A LA CarTE... An Indiana 


\ 


The Big Lilt... 


When a factory worker draws a fatter paycheck 
...or a businessman makes a larger profit...or a 
farmer gets a higher price for his crop ... they don’t 
start spending in New York, Chicago, or Miami. 

Local grocers, drug and department stores first 
feel the lift in income. Doctors, dentists and banks 
are paid off. Some of the extra money goes for 
movies, cowboy outfits and costume jewelry. 

Then the spending spills over into furniture 
and appliances, new cars, and travel. 

Remodeled and expanded homes, factories and 
offices bring business to building material and 
machinery suppliers, to typewriter and_ office 
appliance salesmen, to contractors and plumbers, 
architects, decorators, to landscape gardeners, 
golf pros and psychiatrists. New subdivisions, 
streets and public buildings follow. 

Nine-tenths of the lifted spending is local! If 
you don’t do business in the locality, you don’t 
get business there! 


Factory wages in August averaged over $60 
per week—260% above 1940. Payrolls in most 
fields have more than doubled in a decade. 

Farm income moved up every year from 1940, 
peaked in 1948, has receded only slightly. The top 
quarter of U.S. farmers averaged $15,340 in 1949; 
the U.S. farm average was $5,390. 

Little of this vastly expanded small town and 


banker cashed $200,000 of bad checks “to 
be a good fellow”; but under FDIC banks 
rarely go broke... “Bank Failures Take a 
Holiday,” by Greer Williams. 

Sky AND Eartu... An old geology 
prof found a pathway to the young pilot’s 
mind ... Read the story “Transition” by 


William Martin. 


Anp A Dozen Orner fine features 
for the businessman in the October issue. 
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farm income finds its way to State Street or Fifth 

Avenue. The big lift in business is on Main Street! 
Today towns of 25,000 population and under 

do 40% of the country’s manufacturing, and 30% 


of total U.S. busines of $350 hilton —seund 
$100 billion, not small change in any market! 

Decentralization of industry, branch plants, 
new factories and housing for workers, brings to 
small towns billions in new construction and in 
permanent payrolls. 

Today the small town automobile dealership 
is big business. Ditto for farm machinery, major 
appliance, building materials.. 

In many states, small town business exceeds 
big city totals. Even in urbanized states such as 
California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania or Michigan, 
small towns do over 25% of the state total. 


No matrer what your business is, no small 
part of your prospects and potential is in small town 
business—and in Nation’s Business readership! 

Is Nation’s Business primarily a medium of 
small town business? Not at all! 

Nation’s Business is bought and read by more 


business men than any other business magazine. 
Its circulation now exceeds 700,000 copies. Its 
readers pay $15 in advance for the three-year 
subscription. (With the highest renewal rate of 
any general business publication, incidentally!) 

It goes to more men in big business, and in big 
cities, than any other business magazine—has more 
than adequate representation among the executives 
of virtually every big company you can name. 

And in addition, has some 250,000 subscribers 
among small business men, in small towns—a 
premium market that makes Nation’s Business 
the first medium to business by all odds! 


Cubiys hh Ah of 
Paes re 


As a monthly, Nation’s aeaiae lives longer, 
gets more careful and leisurely reading. 

And the big unit makes the cost low—only 
$3,300 a page . . . little more than general media! 
If you aren’t in Nation’s Business, you’re missing 
a big market—and a choice buy. 

Why not learn more about this medium and its 
market? Call the nearest Nation’s Business office. 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE AND DALLAS 
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Who's a Sales Employe 
Under Social Security ? 


The new Social Security law still fails to clearly define many 
cases involving commission and industrial salesmen. 


Maybe there is a natural law that 
an attempt by Congress to make a 
statute clear adds instead to the con- 
fusion. The new Social Security law 
did that. For years nobody knew just 
which salesmen were and which were 
not covered. A new section in the 
law, intended to clarify, deals with 
that. But congressmen refer people 
who can’t understand it to the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. After all 
Congress merely writes the laws; the 
enforcement agencies and the courts 
say what they mean. 

The new section does two things: 
says that “common law” decides who 
is an “employe” and therefore who 
is covered; adds certain salesmen to 
the list of covered employes. 


There had been a lot of trouble 
over this common law rule and may 
still be. Several years ago the Rev- 
enue Bureau decided that under com- 
mon law newsboys, various salesmen 
whose working habits were com- 
pletely decided by the boss, etc., were 
to be termed “employes”; it was sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. Then 
the 80th Congress vetoed the Su- 
preme Court. This veto, subject to 
certain exceptions, sticks. Revenue 
Bureau officials state that as far as 
they are concerned that part of the 
law reads just as it did before the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Certain salesmen are specifically 
listed as being covered. As will be 
seen, there are a lot of others left in 
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“You're a smart jobber, think what you can do with this stuff 
in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut!” 
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uncertainty. In the words of the 
statute, those put under Social Secur- 
ity are: 


“I... an agent driver or com- 
mission-driver engaged in distribut- 
ing meat products, vegetable prod- 
ucts, fruit products, bakery products, 
beverages (other than milk), or 
laundry or dry cleaning services for 
his principal. 


“2 ... a full-time life insurance 
salesman. 


“3... a traveling or city sales- 
man, other than an agent driver or a 
commission driver, engaged on a full- 
time basis in the solicitation on be- 
half of, and the transmission to, his 
principal (except for side-line activi- 
ties on behalf of some other person) 
of orders from wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, or operators of hotels, 
restaurants or other similar establish- 
ments for merchandise for resale or 
supplies for use in their business op- 
erations.” 


Covers Some Commissions 


In general, it’s pretty clear from 
this that certain salesmen, easy to 
identify, have been added to the pay- 
roll tax list. In the past, for example, 
a bakery driver was covered insofar 
as his wage or salary was concerned 
but not with respect to commissions. 
Now all drivers, milk men excepted, 
are covered both as to salary and 
commission. The same rule goes for 
all salesmen mentioned above. ‘Those 
definitely listed include: sellers to 
storekeepers, to jobbers, to building 
contractors, to hotels, restaurants. It 
doesn’t matter whether the salesmen 
are offering goods for resale or fix- 
tures for direct use. 

The statute at first glance seems 
to be silent about industrial sales- 
men. That would mean that they 
won’t be covered unless they’re cov- 
ered already. But, if you look again 
at what the statute says, you'll find 
that some, perhaps all, industrial 
salesmen are included. 

An SEC prospectus often will de- 
scribe a public utility as “retailing” 
power and light to residential cus- 
tomers, and “wholesaling” it to fac- 
tories. A utility, judging by the 
language of the trade, sometimes 
seems to think of itself as both re- 
tailer and wholesaler. Yet it’s very 
different from an ordinary shopkeep- 
er or jobber. So, the Revenue Bureau 
must rule on whether, say, a coal 
salesman who sells to power and 
light companies is covered. Utilities 
are buyers of all sorts of things: 
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*Webster defines “penetrate” 
as follows: To enter into, 
to enter and pass through; 

to pierce. To diffuse 

itself through; to permeate. 
to affect profoundly; to 
move deeply. To recog- 

nize the precise nature of; 

to understand. To affect 
deeply the senses or feelings.” 
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Trade Paper Penetration* 
Pays Continual Dividends 


When you buy advertising, buy it in a magazine that gives you PENETRATION — 
the editorial guts that means more pulling power for your advertising. When 

you advertise in a magazine readers believe in, your advertisement takes on 
authority and believability — you get results. BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS has 
won the kind of respect and confidence that prompted a building material 
wholesaler} to write to his supplier: 


“Building Supply News certainly gets the story over to the dealer and if your 
advertising department is interested in dealer advertising, it would be 
worth their while looking into this particular publication. I have never found 
a magazine that was more helpful to the dealer than Building Supply News.” 


+Name on request 
Remember, BSN’s Selective Circulation means that 97% of BSN’s dealer and whole- 
saler subscriptions represent individual establishments. 


BSN has the Editorial Penetration that attracts and interests the kind of readers 
who pay off for advertisers. Yet a full schedule in BSN costs less than a half 
schedule in the second magazine. 


Building Supply News 
Total Distribution: 25,000 
5 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


Link Your Catalog with Daily Reference Data 

in 1951 BSN Dealers’ Directory issue 

Support your regular advertising and sales efforts with your 

catalog unit in BSN Dealers’ Directory issue, the all-year, dealer- 
wholesaler buying and selling guide. Published annually in February, 
Deadline reservations—January 2, for copy and plates—January 5. 
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heavy equipment, stationery, oil. How 


about the salesmen who place the 


orders? The Bureau can’t tell yet. 

In “3” of the statute, on p. 140, 
salesmen to “contractors” are listed. 
That might mean, as some people 
think, just building contractors, road 
building companies, etc. It might 
mean that. It might also mean any- 
body in business, since, after all, any- 
body in business makes contracts. 
There’s nothing whatever in the hear- 


ings to help you judge what those 
who wrote the law meant. They 
themselves tell reporters to inquire 
elsewhere, so it’s up to the Revenue 
Bureau. 

If the Revenue Bureau _inter- 
preted the word ‘‘contractor” to mean 
everybody, then practically all sales- 
men, except the house-to-house can- 
vassers and milk drivers, would be 
under Social Security. That, at least, 
would be clear. But Revenue Bureau 


CHECK 


WRITING STAFF 
PRODUCING STAFF 
BUSINESS STAFF 


m FULL FACILITIES 


1111 South Boulevard 


DOES YOUR FILM PRODUCER OFFER 


™ QUALITY CONTROL 
DEADLINE RELIABILITY 
FINANCIAL SECURITY 


31 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


You’ve heard it before and you'll hear it again . . . “There’s 
no substitute for experience!” An ever-increasing group of 
sales managers is learning that 37 years of Atlas know-how is 
an important factor in the production of top quality motion 
pictures, slidefilms and television commercials. With com- 
plete creative, photographic, recording and laboratory facil- 
ities under one roof, we are equipped to handle any job, large 
or small, with speed and efficiency. Your inquiry is invited. 


Atlas Film (Corporation 


Established 1913 


Oak Park, Illinois 


lawyers point out that Congress 
couldn’t have meant it that way. If 
it had, it would have written the 
statute to read “all salesmen except 
... But it listed some of them. 

With respect to the ambiguous 
parts, conversations with several law- 
yers in the Government suggest 
these (Don’t rely on them.) fore- 
casts: 


1. The word “wholesale” will be 
interpreted to cover what’s ordinarily 
understood by “jobber.”’ Those sell- 
ing to public utilities are more likely 
to be kept off than put on the list, 
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"Even advertising which 
strives for immediate sales 
should have a long-term objec- 
tive. It should also aim to leave 
readers who cannot be sold at 
once with a favorable impres- 
sion so that, sooner or later 
when the need arises, they will 
remember the advertiser and 
patronize him." 


“Practical Advertising” 
by Harry P. Bridge 


but the odds are not overwhelming. 


2. The word “contractor” is now 
being argued about. It’s agreed that 
it’s not a catch-all word. It’s not 
restricted either to builders. ‘The 
Bureau will pick or choose among 
companies. Maybe, for instance, those 
making standard products sold in the 
general market are not contractors 
while those doing custom made jobs 
are. In that case, e.g., a machine tool 
builder would be a contractor and 
those selling to him would be 
covered. 

Regulations on this point, it is 
hoped, will have been published by 
the end of the year. Bureau officials 
say that sales managers who are in 
doubt probably would do best to 
write to the Bureau for rulings. Rul- 
ings on particular cases will be is- 
sued before the general regulations 
have been handed down. A man pay- 
ing taxes on the basis of such rulings, 
which later are contradicted by the 
regulations, doesn’t have too hard 4 
time getting a refund. Meanwhile, 
failure to pay subjects you to pen- 
alties. 
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(an activity all space buyers 
would like to know about) 


do on Sundey ? They read THE PITTSBURGH PRESS and start buying 


between 


Publication Research Service made a study of Sunday Press 
readership of the May 14, 1950 issue. We’re pretty proud of 
the results. Here are the comparisons of over-all readership 


The Sunday Press and top-flight metropolitan 
Sunday papers all over the nation: 
Sunday Press Other metropolitan Additional 


(Ave 
All Sections) 


87% 83.1% 3.9% \lore Readers 
WOMEN’S READERSHIP 
87.5% 83.7% 3.8% More Readers 


rage of Sunday Papers 
Average 


MEN’S READERSHIP 


Press Readership 


Represented by 


Advertising Department 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 
City. Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnsti, Detroit, Fort 
Worth, Philadelphia, San 


Francisco. 


OCTOBER 


What does this prove? Simply this: the high read- 
ership of The Sunday Press means good editorial 
policy . . . people want to read ‘The Press. And 
advertisers want to get in a paper that people want 
to read .. . thoroughly! 


Here’s more proof of The Sunday Press’ adver- 
lising pulling power. In this same edition the survey 
showed sonie remarkable results in local department 
store advertising (and your national advertising can 
get the same results). 


The Sunday Press did it again! Kaufmann’s ran 
a 1.000 line, full color ad in the Press Roto Section 
merchandising a sale of $2.99 dresses. Of the readers, 


the General 


=~ ” 
s 
Sis 


LSC RIPRS — HOWARD | 


ae N0./ 


15, 19850 


in City and Trade Zone Circulation 


Advertising—in General Advertising 


30% of the men and 83°% of the women read 
the ad. Results? A $40,000 sale which moved 
over 14,000 dresses! 


Another example: In the same section (same 
issue) Frank & Seder advertised (1,000 lines, 
two-color) a $39.95 chaise lounge marked down 
to $28. Ad readers included 36% of the men, 
65% of the women. Results: a whopping big sale 
of 1,428 chaise lounges . . . another $40,000 sale! 


This happens almost every Sunday in the 
Press. It’s a money-maker for smart advertisers. 
You'll get results you never thought possible, 
because people read ‘The Sunday Press, and 
Sunday Press Readers go out and buy on 
Monday. 


We'll be glad to tell you more any time you 
want to hear it... facts about how the ads 
pulled, figures about readership, what you can 
expect The Sunday Press to do for you. Give us 


a call or write us a letter. And remember 


every Scripps-Howard Representative is a Press 
Representative. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


in Classified Advertising—in Retail 


in Total Advertising 
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for manufacturers 
equipment, appliances, 


ket. These two brochures are yours for the 


bya (EK, 


‘1's LIKELIEST PROFIT-PRODUCER 


for manufacturers of new-home products! 


byes wh 


UNLIKE government-curbed mass housing, the rich custom-built 
market is heading for an upswing in °51—-and Home Owners’ 
Catalogs sells this quality market like no other medium does. 


UNLIKE mass “shelter group” publications, Home Owners’ Cata- 
logs selectively sells this selective market by distributing your 
sales literature to known consumer prospects only — families 
who are impelled to buy. 


UNLIKE the function of mass advertising, consumer catalog dis- 
tribution via Home Owners’ Catalogs provides detailed buying 
information which influences buying decisions made by speci- 
fic, verified, dominant buying factors. 


UNLIKE any other printed means you can name, Home Owners’ 
Catalogs is the most effective, most economical distributor of 
consumer sales literature to the greatest number of qualified 
home-planners. 


UNLIKE any other year in its history, Home Owners’ Catalogs is now 
serving more national accounts than ever before . . . distribut- 
ing more consumer catalogs than ever before (over 2,500,000) 
... binding bigger books than ever before (over 398 pages). 


UNLIKE all other merchandising aids offered by consumer publica- 
tions and services, the Home Owners’ Catalogs merchandising 


package is a proven sales-maker with plenty of dealer-level 
impact. 


UNLIKE so many other consumer media, there'll be no rate increase 


for a’51 Home Owners’ Catalogs program—Standard Rate and 
Data Service tells the full story. 


ACT NOW! HIRE HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS FOR ‘51! 


YOU'LL LIKE WHAT IT DOES TO YOUR SALES! 


—— 


of building materials, 
and home furnish- 


asking: “Now You 
Quality Fousing”. 


119 WEST 40TH STREET © NEW YORK 18 © NEW YORK 


HOME 
OWNERS 
CATALOGS 
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Rolling Sportsmen's Shop Displays 3,000 


Items to Retailers in Three States 


With Guns and rods assembled, lowa jobber by-passes 
folder reading, shows actual wares, intrigues retail dealers. 


Sporting goods sales to retail stores 
in three states are increasing monthly 
tor an lowa jobber since he has re- 
placed his automobile with a custom- 
built “store-on-wheels.” 

C. D. Rutherford, salesman for 
Brown Camp Hardware Co., Des 
Moines, la., now sells to retailers in 
lowa, Missouri, and Minnesota from 
a completely equipped mobile store. 
Guns, rods, reels, baits and numer- 
ous other items are carried. 

He stocks and displays more than 
3,000 items of sporting equipment in 
a Dodge Route-Van truck. This is 
about 12 times more goods than he 
carried in a car. 

The six feet, four inches of head- 
room inside the truck permit him to 
display floor stands of casting rods 
and other gear he formerly had to 
take apart when he unloaded his car. 
Likewise, customers can enter the 
vehicle store and buy many items 
they see on display. 

Mr. Rutherford designed the 
traveling store when he noticed that 
selling from an automobile was in- 
conveniencing his customers and cost- 
ing him sales. The items they wanted 
were usually at the bottom of a heap. 
He could carry only a small fraction 
of his company’s products. The rest 
he had to sell from printed folders. 

He has eliminated the sales handi- 
caps of frequent interruptions inside 


ENOUGH BAIT is now carried by sporting 
goods salesman in store-on-wheels to land 
more sales. The big ones don't get away. 
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the retailer's store. Now when he 
stops at a store, he unfolds a collaps- 
ible desk hooked on the wall of the 
truck, plugs in the fluorescent light- 


PEORIArea . 
her Yottr 


ing, and invites the retailer to step 
inside. There the customer sees and 
buys various new items displayed. 

Retailers who never bought from 
Mr. Rutherford’s car, crowded with 
samples in a jumble, now give him a 
warm welcome. He also reports in- 
creased sales to customers who now 
see and purchase items they never 
knew he carried before. 


A Mighty Marka 
Athediles 


MILWAUKEE 


* 
= Lake 


¥ Michigan 


DES MOINES 


257 Metropolitan 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
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PEORIA NEWSPAPERS. INC., Agent. 
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PROJECTOR is only the tool . . . Dunning's sales agents must learn how to sell 
the values of ideas presented on film in this new slide film promotional technique. 


Agents for New Product: 
"| Like ‘Em Tough!” 


Carroll Dunning's projector calls for the resourcefulness 
that goes with pioneer selling. Here he outlines his rule-of- 
thumb method of picking and proving representatives. 


The Dunning Animatic film pro- 
jector, on the market for less than a 
year, is sold through high-caliber, 
hand-picked sales representatives. 

In selling through agents, the con- 
tract usually is considered the very 
foundation of good relations. But our 
sales “reps” do not have contracts. 
Not one of them has an exclusive ter- 
ritory. There are no agreements as 
to how long each agent can sell 
the Dunning projector. I like ’em 
tough! 

It’s a pioneering proposition to 
sell the Dunning projector. A man 
has to break new paths, put in months 
of preliminary work before achiev- 
ing sales results. He must be ambi- 
tious to build a business for himself 
—not merely desire to add another 
item to his line. 

We have no battery of tests. We 
use common sense and long ex- 
perience in eliminating ‘“world-beat- 
ers’ who assure you that they can 
go right out and sell 500 projectors 
the first year, who are ingenious in 
getting in where others fail—but just 
as certain to get out again—who are 
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As told by 
CARROLL H. DUNNING 


President, Dunningcolor Corp.* 


so full of enthusiasm and promises 
that they fool themselves. 

We like the modest fellow who 
believes he might sell five projectors 
the first few weeks, who has stay- 
ing power, who is a gentleman. If 
we had hundreds of “reps” this per- 
sonal selection might not work, but 
to date we have less than a dozen, 
and when our sales organization is 
mature we will need less than two 
dozen. 

One of the best agents introduced 
himself over the long distance tele- 
phone, asking if his home territory 
was open. 

“Yes, to a good man,” I replied, 
“but how do I know you are not a 
play boy?” 

“IT spent four years in the South 
Pacific, and that wasn’t play,” was 
his response. 


“What could you do for this pro- 
jector?” I countered. 

He described his organization and 
named other equipment handled. He 
has a showroom, several salesmen, is 
an established man. 

“Would you come to Hollywood, 
put on overalls, work a couple of 
weeks in the factory, learn what this 
projector is all about?” I wanted to 
test his determination. 

He did, and gathered experience 
that has been of great value. That 
was eight months ago. Last week he 
closed a sale to a customer who 
bought projectors for 20 branch 
offices, the first prospect he went to 
work on. 

No other representative has been 
through this factory novitiate; in 
this case there was some doubt about 
the man being fitted for this im- 
portant territory. He was tough. 
He made good. 

When a sales representative is ap- 
pointed we make arrangements which 
leave him free to develop his custo- 
mers. His orders are filled from 
the factory. He carries no stock 
though he does pay half with the 
order, half on delivery, and attends 
to credits, billing, and so on. 

Servicing is done from the fac- 
tory. Customers are told to wire 
us if a machine gets out of order. 
We air express another immediately, 
taking the old one in for inspection. 
Whoever is at fault pays. So far, 
there has been very little trouble on 
either side. 

We do not sell through photo 
graphic supply houses or any other 
trade, because this is a piece of 
equipment for which no ordinary dis- 
tributive channels exist. Potential 
customers are everywhere, but they 
have to be reached and sold. 

We are not selling a piece of 
equipment. We are selling a pack- 
age containing ideas the prospective 
customer can use in his own busi- 
ness. The projector is a tool for put- 
ting those ideas into effect. You 
might even call it an accessory. Our 
representatives therefore have to be 
on the alert to develop ideas people 
can use in their own selling. 

Here is a typical package: 

For the Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, Chicago, we 
made a strip showing Wilshire Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles. To advertis- 


_ers in the East and Middle West. 


famous thoroughfares such as New 
York’s Fifth Avenue and Chicago's 
Lake Front are right at hand to sell 
themselves. Bu: Wilshire Boulevard 
is far away, and Myles Standish, 
president of Outdoor Advertising As- 
sociation of America, wanted to take 


* Hollywood, Calif. 
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xford Papers 


HELP BUILD SALES 


Ly YOU JUDGE printed selling by results—in terms of 
more sales—you’ll find Oxford Papers a sound selection for 
printing by letterpress, offset, lithography or rotogravure. 


For this there are two reasons... 


1. Each Oxford coated or uncoated grade has a performance 
record which proves how effectively it has been designed for its 
particular job. 

2. The services of your Oxford Paper Merchant bring an added 
advantage when you use these fine papers. This is his first-hand 
knowledge of paper, and seasoned expe- 
rience with printing problems. 

Get in touch with the nearest one today, 
and see for yourself why Oxford Papers and 
your Oxford Merchant make an ideal com- 
bination. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicagw 1, IIl. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Mirn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. . 


New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


me Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

-The Mudge Paper Co. 


Wilcox. Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
. _.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
-The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
Scioto Paper Co, 
Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
-Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 


-MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
aman & Prosser Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Western Newspaper Union 

, -Roach Paper Co, 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 


.C. H. Robinson Co. - 


-Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 


Allman- Christiansen Paper Co. 


Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc, 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc, 
Miller & Wri fe Paper Co, 
The Whitaker Paper Co, 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

Atlantic Paper Co. 


Wilcox-Walter- Furlong Paper Co, 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 
.C, H. Robinson Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co, 

- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.Shaughne ssy- Kniep- Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
-Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Newspaper Union 
° . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Ine. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Tampa Paper Co. 
. Paper Merchants, Inc. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-The Mudge Paper Co. 

. _.C, A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Diw. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paps i>. No. 90 of a Series 


Glass, one of the most 
unusual and versatile of 
basic materials, though 
over 5000 years old, still 
has potential uses that 
are virtually unlimited. 
Corning, with a policy of 
continuous research, has 
become one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers 
of glass for science, 
industry and the home. 


Corninc Grass Works 
Pa NIN ‘ k 


4 


J 


Strathmore helps Corning sell 


37.000 products 


Whether your company manufactures one item. or 57.000 like Corning 

Glass Works, every leiter it sends out merchandises your firm and 

its products. For a letterhead gives the recipient a corporate picture 
.in its quality, in its character, in the very feel of the paper. 


An organization like Corning. with its forward-minded thinking and 
planning, is aware of the strategic importance of using stationery 
that makes an immediate impression of soundness and fine reputation. 
Naturally Corning selected a Strathmore expressive letterhead paper 
to do the job for them. 


Do some personal research on your own company letterhead: Has it 
the look and feel of efficiency and of quality? Does its design inter- 
pret the mood of your company today? If your analysis shows that 
your letterhead is not giving the best possible performance, then con- 
tact your supplier: have hin submit up-to-date designs on Strathmore 
papers, You'll find that these will be pictures of your company that 
characterize an alert, progressive firm. 


Strathneore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script. Thistlemark 


Bond. Alexandra Brilliant. Bay Path Bond. Strathmore Writing. Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield. Mass. 


\ MAKERS 
PAPERS 


Strathmore Paper Company. West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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prospective advertisers along Wil- 
shire Boulevard’s length of 17 miles, 
let them see the displays, feel the 
atmosphere. A color camera was put 
in a car and 160 still color pictures 
were taken of notable buildings: the 
Ambassador Hotel, the Carnation 
Building and so forth. Major street 
corners were identified by their signs, 
outdoor displays of prominent ad- 
vertisers, traffic, cars, people, the 
feel of Wilshire Boulevard. Sitting 
in his own office, devoting a few 
minutes to a sequence such as this, 
the prospective advertiser got the 
impressions of a drive down that 
thoroughfare—maybe better than an 
actual ride because it was better 
organized. It has been so successful 
that the association is putting other 
famous boulevards on 16 mm. strips. 

The film strip is not a motion 
picture, but single pictures put on 
movie-type film. We take photo- 
graphs, or motion film, or panel 
card—what not—and turn them into 
the equivalent of colored slides, but 
with all the slides on a strip, which 
may be anywhere from 125 to a 
couple of thousand frames, for 
many types of presentation. 


Push-Button Operation 


The operator can show separate 
frames as he speaks, if desired, sit- 
ting away from the projector, con- 
trolling it by push-button and long 
cord. Or frames can be automatically 
timed, or run continuously, or re- 
peated automatically. 

Here is another example of how 
the projector is used: 

The sales training instructor of a 
company was using slide sequences, 
made from photographs, to coach 
salesmen at branch offices in new 
merchandise, selling ideas, arrange- 
ment of displays, handling of various 
situations. With a half-dozen slide 
sequences each year, 25 to 40 photo- 
graphs, he could brief a large, scat- 
tered sales force on timely points. 

However, that cost a lot of money. 
‘There were discussions over photog- 
raphers’ bills. He heard about our 
projector, and now with a 16 mm. 
color camera he goes out on a sales 
route, following a top-notch sales 
man, making a sale, building a dis 
play, introducing an actual mer- 
chandising theme. He takes several 
hundred pictures, and then has us 
put the story on a strip, after cut 
ting. If a dozen salesmen were taken 
along to watch that top-notcher work, 
they would learn. With the pro 
jector he can take as many pictures 
as necessary. This kind of merchat- 
dising film always brings cm 
operation of interested merchants and 
their employes. The cost is nominal. 
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3,000,000 farm Families 
Know this voice... 


It carries north to the border, south to the 
Gulf, east to Ohio, west to Colorado—the 
radio voice of Capper’s Farmer. 

Three times a week, Capper’s Farmer 
takes to the air to tell “what's new” in 
farming and farm life. Listeners hear their 
problems discussed, learn where they will 
find the solutions—right in the pages of 
Capper’s Farmer. 


Result: higher reader traffic, just what 
all advertisers hope for. Capper’s Farmer 
has given them this support for more than 
four years—the only farm magazine with 
such a long-range program of Merchan- 
dised Editorial Content. 

Yet this is just one of ten advantages 
you get when you advertise in Capper’s 
Farmer. 


Cappers Farmer 


. Topeka, Kansas 
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Cadpr er, Publisher 


1. Largest rural publisher in America. 
Richest farm market in the world. 
Best coverage buy. 

Quality circulation. % 


No mass small-town circulation. i< 


Reader confidence. %. 


Merchandised editorial content. *, 


Market dominated by farmers. 


2. 
3. 
4 
5. 
6. Farm-tested editorial material. _ | 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


10. Most quoted farm magazine. 
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An engineer becomes a sales engineer .. . 


(above) 
comes first. Does Roger P. O'Reilly 
age 27, graduate in 1948 from Notre 
Dame with a degree in Civil Engineer- 
ing, and now employed as a structural 


designer for Ebasco Services, Inc., New 
York, 


Psychological testing 


have an aptitude for selling? 


. . « Speech handicaps? O'Reilly records a speech 
improvement test. He reads only 180 words but, if 
he were a native New Yorker he could trip over 
72 mistakes in speech which are likely to irritate 
out-of-town buyers. He's rated on phrasing, range, 
and rate. Fine engineering knowledge would be 
lost without ability to talk pleasingly to buyers. 


Practice, practice, 
CCNY's speech director does not seek 


to change basic speech patterns, but 


practice. 


only to eliminate—by steady practice 
—sounds which grate on the ear. This 
is just another example of how CCNY 
breaks sales training into basic parts. 


Real Sales Training For Engineers: 
How Can You Obtain It? 


Slide rules are left behind when graduate engineers enroll 


in CCNY's intensive sales engineering training course. 


They learn to identify buying motives, how to prospect for 
buyers, make approach, demonstration, ask for order. 


He has a degree in engineering and 
he is now employed in an engineering 
capacity. But he’s an unusual engi- 
neer. He has just completed an inten- 
sive 15-week training course in the 
techniques of selling. 

The “he” in this instance is any 
one of 20 young men mostly be- 
tween 25 and 30, married and war 
veterans. Each one of these graduate 
engineers knows his calculus. Now 
each one also knows the ABC’s of 
sales prospecting, making good sales 
approaches, staging competent prod- 
uct demonstrations, and, most im- 
portantly, when and how to ask for 
the order. 

These mature young men are ready 
to be sales engineers, with equal em- 
phasis on both words. 
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They are the first graduates of a 
new 300-hour training course, ‘‘Sales- 
manship for Engineers,’ conducted 
by the Sales Training Unit of The 
City College of New York. 

These trained engineer-salesmen 
are properly motivated. They realize 
they can be more profitable to their 
employers because they have com- 
bined engineering and sales training 
—and that they have prepared them- 
selves to increase their personal earn- 
ing capacities. 

The course subject matter was 
worked out by CCNY with its advi- 
sory board. This group includes such 
working industrial executives as Ster- 
ling Mudge, supervisor of training, 
Socony Vacuum Oil Co.; Paul Tobin, 
regional manager, The White Motor 


Co.; and Lloyd Wasson, president. 
York Distributors (air condition- 
ing). 

What, specifically, have these sales 
engineers learned during their inten- 
sive training course? 

They forgot, first of all, that they 
are graduate engineers. They left 
their slide rules at their offices. Their 
sole job was to concentrate on /earn- 
ing how to sell. 

The CCNY course differs radical- 
ly from most “sales” training courses 
conducted by industry. Students, in 
company-run sales training courses 
frequently spend 95% of their time 
in the plant sopping up necessary 
product knowledge. Then they are 
given a few days in the sales depart- 
ment and the opportunity to have 
friendly, and usually rambling talks, 
with the top sales brass. Whatever 
knowledge they pick up on tech- 
niques of selling (as distinguished 
from company sales policy or opera- 
tion) comes almost wholly by the 
process of osmosis. That’s difficult 
even for the most perceptive student 
in the brief whirl through the sales 
department headquarters. And then 
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. . . Demonstration. O'Reilly applies his book learning in the ABC's 


of presentations and demonstrations in a typical practice session. 
But first he's learned about sales prospecting and how to make the 
approach. Next comes the close. Using a special form, students 
rate each other. At every step they first learn the principles, then 


demonstrate them. Employers will expect better than average ability. rating, made by 


out they go to a branch sales office to 
be tutored by a senior salesman. A 
good salesman is not always a good 
teacher of selling. 

At CCNY) students learn that 
there are brinciples oO] selling just as 
there are principles in engineering. 
The best time to learn these is in 
formal schooling. CCNY’s course 
spells out those principles. 

For instance: 

[t emotion, which is a key part of 
most consumer sales. has little or no 
place in industrial selling, what mo 
tives do induce industrial buyers to 
take purchases ? 


Buying Motives 


CCNY has cataloged basic buying 
motives. In time, of course, embryo 
sales engineers turned loose in the 
field, would learn to recognize these 
basic motives. CCNY instructors be 
lieve, however, that new sales engi 
neers and their employers will profit 
if sales engineers learn about them 
before they “hit the road” so they 


can be ready to apply them on their 


first calls. 
Sales engineering students do not 
merely memorize this checklist. They 


. . » Graduation. That's more than a routine certificate of graduation 
being handed by Jack S. Schiff (left), supervisor, Salesmanship Unit, 
to O'Reilly. That's "A Report on a Salesman,” a special analysis for 
prospective employers to help them judge the potential in a pros- 
pective employe. There's data on selling ability and a three-way 


student, his faculty, and class mates. 


learn them by taking up specific prod- 
ucts and analyzing the buying mo- 
tives—so the salesman can present 
them as purchasing features. A case 
history on commercial ice making 
machinery for industrial plants, for 
example, is presented to the students. 
l’mbryo sales engineers make check- 
lists of (1) sales features of the 
product, (2) motives and_ benefits, 
and (3) classifications of the fea*ures 
or motives (such as convenience, 
profit, protection, pride). 

Students learn to recognize reasoiis 
why people buy a product—and a 
particular brand. 


Traits of Sales Engineers 


‘To the psychologists, a sales engineer has these 


characteristics: 


General Ability: He has a mean score on tests ot 
156. Adult men applying for executive positions 


have an average score of 141. 


Social Intelligence: Sales engineers rate nine 
points higher than the average for successful sales- 


men. 


Interests: In comparison with the general popu- 
lation, sales engineers score considerably higher in 
persuasion, about the same in mechanical and sci- 
entific categories, lower in social service, and con- 
siderably lower in clerical ability. 


Pays Its Own Way 


This is one college unit that pays its own way. 


‘The City College of New York, whose general edu- 


cational program is financed through taxation, oper- 
ates an Intensive Business Training Program. It 
all began in a condemned public school building in 


New York’s slum-ridden West side and $100,000 


advanced by the City fathers. 


This adult education program began in 1946 


with 200 students, including 54 sales trainees, most 


of whom were veterans with families. They needed 
qualifications quickly to get started at higher pay. 
Now there are 2,000 students, 680 being in sales 
classes, and the borrowed $100,000 has been repaid 


with subsequent “profits” being plowed back into 


better facilities. 


Personality: More extroverted than introverted, 


more dominant than submissive, and are sociable 


and gregarious. 
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So a college can make a profit teaching people 


how to make profits for others. 
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Prospecting 


Prospecting is an integral part of 
the job of every salesman. Sales en- 
gineers, just as all other salesmen, 
must master the skill of prospecting 
and the ability to qualify prospects 
effectively. 

CCNY students are provided with 
a nine-page folder listing basic infor- 
mation sources from industrial sales- 
men. Government publications (Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers, etc.) are basic 
tools for prospecting. ‘The CCNY 
folder tells where and how to obtain 


many such specific Government and 
private tools. 


Approach 


The finest product and even the 
finest technical training are meaning- 
less unless someone gets a prospect 
to consider the proposal. That some- 
one is the salesman, in this case, the 
sales engineer. 

At CCNY, students learn that the 
approach should not be left to hap- 
penstance. The approach has special 
objectives, students are warned. They 
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ROCK MOLINE 


ISLAND 


Latest 1950 census figures show a 17.6% gain in 


population during the past 10 years for this pro- 


gressive metropolitan area. The Quad-Cities’ trend 


is sharply upward .. 


. Offering real sales-potential 


for the aggressive national advertiser. 


Only the 


Argus-Dispatch newspapers cover the 


ILLINOIS side where 57.7% of Quad-Cities’ 233,012 


population live. 


* Preliminary estimates, 
1950 Census Metropolitan County 


Nat'l Rep: THE ALLEN KLAPP CO., New York, Chicago, Detroit 


ROCK 


ISLAND ARGUS 


and MOLINE DISPATCH 


The newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad- Cities 


are to get the prospect to make twu 
decisions : 

1. “I will see this salesman. 

2. “What the salesman offers 
makes me want to hear his presenta- 
tion.” 

CCNY takes its students step-by- 
step through the approach: how to 
make a telephone call, what to say on 
a “drop in” attempt, dealing with 
secretaries, subordinates to the pros- 
pect and all the other kinds of people 
who stand between the caller and his 
goal. 

The sales engineer has been shown 
how to chart his way through the 
barriers. Now he is about to meet 
the prospect face-to-face. The first 
10 seconds of this phase of the ap- 
proach are critical. How should the 
sales engineer open up the conversa- 
tion? CCNY trains its students to 
try these: 

Question 
Significant remark 
. Curiosity appeal 

. Anecdote 

. Referral 

Gift 

. Exhibit 

In every case, regardless of the 
technique, there should be a strong 
appeal to a buying motive. 

Now the CCNY students have 
been given the principles of the ap- 
proach. Next they try practice ap- 
proaches, using fellow students as 
guinea pigs. 

The first step is for each student 
to fill in a product data form. That 
lists all the pertinent data on the 
product to be sold. What will the 
student say? He writes an outline of 
his opening remarks. The student is 
ready for a test approach. His fellow 
students are ready with a checklist to 
rate him on his performance in deal- 
ing with: 

1. Entry 

2. Handling the barrier 

tionist, secretary, etc.) 

3. Entering the prospect’s premises 

and greeting him 

4. Handshake, disposal of hat, 

coat, etc. 
5. Introduction 

6. Opening remarks 

Do these points sound too trivial ? 

CCNY thinks not. Have you no- 
ticed the awkwardness in these social 
graces of the people who call on you? 


SIN Un wlio 


( recep- 


Presentation and Demonstration 


“The exercise of skill in presenta- 
tion and demonstration,” CCNY in- 
structors point out, “will remove 
most of the hazards involved in clos- 
ing the sale and in getting the order.” 

The basic training pattern is re- 
peated: First the students learn the 
principles, then they practice them in 
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It is an accepted fact that people learn seven times more through the 
eye than through the ear. But think of this! — Spot Movies (Film 
Commercials) combine the visual impact of newspapers and maga- 
zines, the oral persuasion of radio and, in addition, combine sight 
(with color if you wish) and sound with motion to make product 
demonstrations. 


Spot Movies (Film Commercials) appear on the theatre screens like 
movie shorts. They get almost 100% attention from a relaxed, recep- 
tive audience. (The movie audience is the finest cross-section of mass 
buying power you can assemble.) With Spot Movies (Film Commer- 
cials) you can aim your message at highly selective markets — even 
down to particular neighborhoods — or get nation-wide coverage 
through the 14,458 available theatres. 


Cost? Spot Movies enable you to put over standardized, carefully- 
arranged product “demonstrations” at an average cost of only $.004 ~ 
per movie-goer! 


For the complete story on Spot Movies, write The Movie Advertising 
Bureau today. 


NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. © CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. © NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. 
NATIONAL OFFICES SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. © CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIORN.E. © 
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ovie Advertising Bureau 


MEMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


the classroom, while tellow students 
rate them on the following points: 


The Presentation 


1. “Was the content of the presen- 
tation based upon an appeal to the 
buying motives?” 

2. “Did the salesman 
prospect’s interest ?” 

3. “Was the presentation clear and 
understandable ?”’ 

4. “Was there evidence of imagi- 
nation on the part of the salesman ?”’ 

5. “Was the salesman enthusias- 
tic ?” 


maintain 


THT 


fo here... 


it’s a matter of Envelopes 


Having the correct envelope for each particular 


use is a “must” if your mailing department is to 


operate efficiently. 


U.S.E. provides a Mail Master Kit (shown at 
right) which contains the answer — with samples 
— to a number of first-, third- and fourth-class 
mail problems. The wall card shows envelope 
types and sizes, making it easy to pick out the 
proper envelope every time. Ask your printer or 
paper merchant, or write directly to us for a free 
copy of the U.S.E, Mail Master Kit. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY & 
General Offices + Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


DIVISIONS FROM COAST TO COAST 


6. “Was suggestion used effective- 


ly?” 


The Demonstration 


1. “Was an effective appeal made 
to the senses?” 

2. “Was the demonstration timed 
properly ?” 

3. ““‘Was the demonstration well 
prepared physically?” 

+. “Was the demonstration well 
planned mentally?” 

5. “Was the demonstration dra- 
matic ?” 
6. “Did the demonstration illus- 
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trate the sales points?” 

7. “Did the salesman get prospect 
participation ?” 

Similar manual material — and 
practice sessions—are used to teach 
principles of knowledge of the prod- 
uct, the company, handling of objec- 
tions, use of advertising, and the 
close. 

At the end of formal college and 
conventional training, the student is 
handed his diploma, and except for a 
letter of reference from his favorite 
professor, the student is on his own. 
He can interpret his schooling to his 
prospective employer any way he sees 
fit. 

CCNY’s Sales Training Unit does 
it somewhat differently. ‘The student 
is handed his graduation certificate— 
and something else infinitely more 
marketable. Each student is given “A 
Report on a Salesman.” It’s a bro- 
chure, addressed to prospective em- 
ployers. 

In a cover letter to prospective 
employers, Dr. Robert A. Love, di- 
rector of CCNY’s Evening and Ex- 
tension Division, writes: 

“Mr. ‘Prospective Employer,’ Mr. 
‘John FE, Job Applicant’ was awarded 
a Certificate of Achievement in Sales- 
manship for Engineers on Oct. 15, 
1950. This means that he has met 
the standards established by a group 
of outstanding businessmen-instruc- 
tors who have directed him in acquir- 
ing controlled experience designed to 
develop practical selling skills. Work- 
ing in the atmosphere of an actual 
sales organization, he has consulted 
with advisors on actual selling prob- 
lems. On the basis of his achievement 
in this training period, these men 
predict his success in a selling career. 

‘“,. the report is provided to aid 
you in placing this salesman... and 
planning for his future development.” 


12-Point Rating 


This report rates the student sales- 
man on his basic skills, background 
knowledge, personal development, 
special sales techniques, and integra- 
tion and appraisal. 

The report goes even further. It 
rates student on 12 points, including 
his sense of humor, dominance, so- 
ciability, industry, interest in selling. 
It’s a three-way rating: by instruc- 
tors, by the student himself, and by 
his fellow students. 

And there are the psychological 
test results on the student. 

The idea is for CCNY to give its 
graduates a balanced appraisal of 
themselves—and to provide prospec- 
tive employers with facts. 

An engineer is now a trained sales 
engineer. 
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Four People... All Happy 
About the Same Thing | 


Businessmen everywhere are turning to this new 
kind of projector to economically, effectively solve. 
their managerial problems. The amazing Ampro 
Stylist gives all the precision and fine performance of 
$500.00 projectors PLUS MANY AMPRO EXCLU- 
SIVES—all at $354.00 complete. 

Your office boy can carry the 29 Ib. Stylist with ease 
—and it’s so easy to set up and thread, he can run it 


for you, too! Best yet, Ampro’s pat- 
ented ‘‘film cradle’ eliminates (0 
damaged rental films. You also enjoy f 
the convenience of an hour’s running 
time without reel change. 
Remember, facts prove they learn 


more—remember more—and like to 
learn the Ampro Stylist way. Complete 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker Model 690 
converts the Stylist from a training 
classroom projector for use ina large 
auditorium. Powerful 12” PM 


speaker; easy-carrying handle; ) 
handsome luggage-type case. AMI )() 


$9975 Complete 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors * 16mm Sound-on-film « Slide Projectors « Tape Recorders 
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* Stylist 


16mm SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ampro Corporation SM—10-50 A 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the amazing Ampro 4 


Stylist Projector for industrial use . . . also folder on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker. j 
Sadia skthnetnvonsuarcuarsssaskinneieaonannete | 
PU nines vhdrabniistadicieduriecrtercenteutenenl { 
| GE Paacnskdiiiesncoses DON os BEM assviccacs | 
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MORE OF THE BASIC FACTS 


THE ASSOCIATED 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 6-4980 
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ADVERTISERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


on the TRUE STKENGTH of 
BUSINESS PAPER READERSHIP 


are now made available by the ARF and ABP 


Three more surveys in ‘The Continuing Study of 
Business Papers’’ are casting new light — more 


. penetrating than ever—on the “‘who,” “how” and 


“‘how much” of business paper reading. These sur- 
veys reveal the kind of unbiased, exacting facts 
advertisers and agencies have said they wanted. 


How many subscribers and readers influence 
purchases? Specify brands? . . . What is the range 
of readership on editorial material? On advertise- 
ments? ... How much home reading is there?... 
How many subscribers share their copies with other 
readers? 


These and a host of other live questions that affect 
advertisers’ evaluation and use of business paper 
space are answered, authoritatively, in these stud- 
ies. The examples presented on the opposite page 
are stated broadly, and are merely illustrative. The 
separate studies on Automotive Industries, American 
Builder, American Machinist, and Chemical Engi- 
neering deal strictly in specifics. They afford an 


abundance of pertinent data which the fact-hungry 
advertising buyer can absorb. ABP urgently recom- 
mends that you get copies of each report (how to 
get them is explained below) and study the findings. 


“The Continuing Study of Business Papers” is 
conducted by the Advertising Research Foundation* 
and paid for by the Associated Business Publi- 
cations and its participating members. ARF’s sole 
purpose is to carry on impartial and objective media 
research which points the way to more effective 
advertising. The money invested in this project is 
now in the neighborhood of $150,000. 


ABP is proud to serve as the sponsor of this 
tri-partite project. We believe it is a significant 
contribution to the advertisers’ store of media 
knowledge, and that it competently demonstrates 
the real and unchallengeable strength of qualified 
business. papers. 


*An organization sponsored jointly by the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Association of National Advertisers. 


HOW TO OBTAIN YOUR COPIES . . . Copies of Study No. Two, on American Builder, available in August, 
1950... Copies of Study No. Three, on American Machinist, available in September, 1950 . . . Copies 
of Study No. Four, on Chemical Engineering, available in October, 1950. . . Following publication, one 
copy of each study is mailed without charge to each member of the AAAA, the ANA, and ABP... Extra 
copies for members of these organizations, and copies for members of the NIAA, cost $5.00 per single 
copy, or $10.00 per three copies (in any combination desired) . . . Copies for non-members of these organi- 
zations are available at $25.00 each. FOR YOUR COPIES, WRITE TO YOUR ORGANIZATION’S HEADQUAR- 
TERS OR THE ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION « 11 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


The group of ABC-audited, paid circulation business publications which 
bas been cooperating since 1916 to maintain and enhance the standards of 
business paper publishing, in the interest of the reader and the advertiser 


as well as the publisher. 
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Problem: to Get Commission Men 
Interested in Small Orders 


First California Co. does it by revealing long-term earning 


possibilities. Salesmen who sell small investors on buying 


stock through regular monthly payments become the re- 


cipients of what the firm calls ‘compounding commissions." 


Last April the First Calitornia 
Co., investment house with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco and two-score 
branches in California and Nevada, 
launched a selling drive for a new 
plan of systematic investment “future 
tund.’’* Success of the plan depends 
on the enthusiasm with which it is 
sold by the company’s one hundred 
or more salesmen who work on 
straight commission. 

l.xperienced stock and bond sales- 
men, they were already earning good 
ncomes. Most of them were used 
to contacting persons with capital for 
sizable outright investment and earn- 
ing good commissions on successful 
sales. ‘The Future Fund plan was 
aimed at individuals who did not have 
large sums to invest at a stroke. It 
offered a means whereby those with 
steady incomes might set aside each 
month a given amount, starting at 
$50, which the First California Co. 
would invest for them, reinvesting 
cash dividends. H. T. Birr, presi- 
dent, who devised the plan, calls it 
“compound investing,” a means of 
making surplus dollars work for a 
man’s future, not ordinarily open to 
those without “capital.” 


Sell Plan First 


Knowing men, Mr. Birr foresaw 
that small amounts of commission to 
be earned by the field men at first 
glance might not look attractive . 
and they might not take a second 
glance. A $15, or even $50, commis- 
sion doesn’t seem I'ke much compen- 
sation for the time and effort involved 
in selling and signing up 12 to 36 
customers over a period of 12 to 18 
months. And that’s all they would 
earn. “We realized,’ Mr. Birr 
says, “that we would have to sell the 
salesman on the Future Fund plan 
first of all—show him that in spite 
ot deceptively small initial returns to 


*See “A Stock Broker Goes After the 


Small Change’ Market,” September 15, 
S.M. 
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him, there was real income in it on 
a longer-term basis.” 

Salesmen on. straight commission, 
perhaps more than most other herd- 
working businessmen, need to think 
ahead to their future. “Future” is the 
big word in the Future Fund plan 
as the First California Co. sees it. 
The customer “puts in.” He does 
not ‘‘take out.” He is encouraged to 
think in 10-year terms. It is the cu- 
mulative result of steady investment 
and reinvestment which is stressed in 
selling the potential investor. 

The company looks at the plan the 
same way. Cumulative results will 
not break even on it until they have 
volume. Money will be made onl 
after the plan has been successfully 
in effect for some time. The sales- 


men must be made to see that toi 
them, too, it presents a long-term 
compensation opportunity ; in fact, for 
them, too, a future fund. 

Here is how the company went 
about it: 

Early in April a “Flash!” message 
to all field men announced the birth 
of the Future Fund plan. The next 
day essential details of the plan were 
sent to them. Then, day by day over 
a period of a week the salesman’s part 
in the plan and what it would do for 
him was explained. For example: 

“The new Future Fund will en- 
able you to do more business with 
your present customers and do 
business with more customers. 

“The plan broadens your entire 
field of prospects. You will have 
something to sell to people who are 
not good prospects for outright invest- 
ment. For every one who has $2,000 
or $5,000 to invest outright, there are 
many who can and should invest $50, 
$100, $200 a month on regular 
schedule. 

“The plan will enable you to do 
more business with your present cus- 
tomers by interesting them in re- 
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“Nothing doing, the government has to pay 15% down and 
the balance in 18 months like everybody else!” 
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For full details write us 
direct or contact your 
nearest Moloney, Regan 
and Schmitt office. 
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WHO feeds the hungry Los Angeles market? 


WHERE, what and how much food do these 
millions of people buy? 


HOW many of them prefer YOUR product, 


or your competitor's? 


YOU CAN GET this vital marketing and sales information! Don't 
guess how food sales are in the big Los Angeles markert.... KNOW! 


YOU'LL GET the answers accurately and honestly in the NEW 


Los Angeles Monthly Grocery Sales Audit. Now available through ... 


The Los Angeles Evening 


- Y 
4 


Los Angeles’ BIG “NEWSpaper 


itt Fs rj b 
Represented Nationally by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt 


investing their cash dividends, and 
along with that investing a portion of 
their currently earned income.” 

This selling approach—volume and 
low profit—is one on which Amer- 
ican business has grown fat. To stock 
and bond salesmen, accustomed to 
thinking in terms of cultivation of 
the favored few, it has not been fa- 
miliar. Having implanted the 
thought, the company followed 
through the next day with re-em- 
phasis on the point—and a starting 
suggestion: 

“Combine Future Fund sales with 
outright sales: When you make a 
sale of 10, 25, 50, or any number of 
shares of bank stock as an ordinary 


transaction, it is an ideal time to 
sign up a Future Fund investor .. . 
for his benefit, and yours. 

“Unless the investor is dependent 
on dividends for current living ex- 
penses, you can easily interest him in 
a reinvestment program .. . com- 
pounding his capital. If he has an 
earned income from steady job, busi- 
ness or profession, you can easily in- 
terest him in salting down a small 
portion of current earnings for fu- 
ture use. 

“Why be content with one sale 
when you can make two?” 

The salesman in the field might be 
asking himself: “Will it pay to go 
after $100-a-month orders?” 


FOOTBALL 


TRYOUTS 


Tiitt 


Torr 


C 


Want to make a sales touch down in the Central South? It's 
Just send in Triple-Threat WSM and watch the way 
your sales message drives straight through to the pocket books 


simple. 


of one of America’s fastest growing regions. WSM has the power 


WSM 


NASHVILLE 


Basic NBC Affilate 


CLEAR CHANNEL 
50,000 WATTS 


IRVING WAUGH 
Commercial Manager 

EDWARD PETRY & CO 
Notional Representative 


(50,000 Cleared Channel Watts) the talent (over 200 strong) and 


the production experience (now originating 17 network shows 


weekly) to put any product over the Central South goal line. Want 


case histories? Ask Irving Waugh or Any Petry Man. 
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Bringing the thought out into the 
open, the company’s next message was 
headlined with that question. The 
question was answered with facts 
and figures on two successive days, 
showing that it did pay. It paid the 
customer. It paid the salesman— 
handsomely. 

“When you interest an investor in 
a Future Fund you are doing more 
than getting an immediate order for 
$50, $100, or $200 worth of stock,” 
it was pointed out. An example 
showed that for the customer’s part, 
a $100-a-month program started in 
1937 resulted in this customer’s in- 
vestment, during the year 1949, com- 
ing to over $3,200. Of this amount, 
$2,066 represented reinvestment of 
dividends. 

But what about the salesman? The 
company told him: “Future Fund 
sales means compounding commis- 
sions.” 


Something New 


Compounding commissions is a 
fairly new thought, even to salesmen 
accustomed to thinking and selling in 
those terms. The company went on 
to show that they were indulging in 
no idle figures of speech, that they 
meant just that. A salesman who, 
over a 10-or-12-year period had sold 
only 300 customers on steady invest- 
ment the Future’ Fund way, at the 
end of that time would have a 
monthly income of $1,135—from this 
phase of his selling alone. 

“This is the real pay-off,” sales- 
men were told, “ ... the way your 
commissions on Future Fund business 
mount into big money . . . But let 
the figures speak for themselves.” 

Here is how the figures spoke for 
themselves—in the final field bulletin 
and in the head office conference and 
individual sessions which Mr. Birr 
held with the men: 

“Suppose you had started selling 
Future Funds in July, 1937, the 
month in which Bank of America 
stock (stock initially featured in the 
program) first became widely held by 
the public through Transamerica’s 
distribution of part of its holdings. 

“Suppose,” the argument to the 
salesmen continued, “your sales had 
been the equivalent of just two $100- 
a-month plans each month from July, 
1937, through December, 1949, with 
enough additional business to make 
up for any lapses or cancellations.* 

“Suppose cash dividends were re- 
invested in all cases. 

“On the foregoing basis your com- 
mission would have amounted to be- 


tween $13,000 and $14,000 in 1949 


*Three months after the launching of 
the plan only one Future Fund client, once 
started, had canceled. 
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some cars get twice as much 


Me Burca of A 


The notion that every American 
spends half a day every week 
shining up the family car evap- 


vrates in the merciless glare of 


statistics on car wax sales, region 


by region. 


The figures show, for example, that 


people in the mountain and south- 
west states, where there are slightly 
fewer automobiles than in the north- 
east region, buy more than twice 
as much car wax per year as the 


northeastern auto-polishers. 


Perhaps it’s the climate and its effect 
on the car, perhaps sheer pride of 
ownership—but, whatever the rea- 
son, the facts speak for themselves: 
one region is a better market than 


the other. 


Markets vary like that for almost any product you can make or sell—and 
with them your opportunities for sales. If you believe in picking markets 
first, then media—as so many advertisers are doing these days —you'll 
find one agreeable constant: the daily newspaper. It’s built to fit—and 
cover—its market, wherever it is. It’s the one best way to adjust your 
advertising pressure to sales opportunities and take advantage of the 


fact that 


All Business Is Local 


waxing 


of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help 


you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


OCTOBER 


Sponsored by Booth Michigan Newspapers in the interest of more effective advertising. 


15, 1950 
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N 4 of a series of people YOU | 
0 « © have on Your Mailing List. 


m THIS IS 
“ol 
© HARRY 
a 
NV} \ 4 If he’s worth a mailing 
Zn from you, he gets letters 
from others, too! So why 
placed, misdirected or 
2 mishandled reply card ? 
Why allow your reply card to get lost in the 
shuffle 2 
in) reply card in an exclusive slip-out pocket. 
No pencil, pen or fill-in needed on the card! 
And it stands out in Harried Harry's mail, too. 
REPLY-O LETTER users get better returns... 


= 
Ke ©6HARRIED 
chance a _ mislaid, mis- 
REPLY-O LETTER carries your (already filled- 
for example: 


"Reply-O Letter consistently gives 20% more six- 
dollar mail orders ... You can look upon MoToR 
Book as a well satisfied customer.” 
MoToR Book Department 
Send for sample letters and free copy 
of "IT WAS ANSWERS HE WANTED” 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11] 


— Angeles. 
| THE 1500 ROOMS 
World Famous Singles from $5.00 
BILTMORE 
BOWL 
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Future Fund Sales Commission Possibilities 
Number of Cash Dividends Net Commissions 

Year Customers Provided Reinvested Annual-Monthly Average 
19377 12 $ 3,900 §$ 20 93 15 
1938 36 29,400 486 712 59 
1939 60) 38,200 3,042 1,458 122 
1940 8+ 87,000 7,292 2,245 187 
194] 108 115,800 13,326 3,074 256 
1942 132. =: 144,600 21,241 3,949 329 
1943 156 173,400 31,139 +,870 406 
1944 180) 202,200 43,127 5,841 487 
1945 204 =. 231,000 78,919 7,379 615 
1946 228 259,800 113,785 8,899 743 
1947 252 288,600 138,397 10,167 847 
1948 276 317,400 165,048 11,487 957 
1949 300 346,200 225,711 13,617 1,135 
*Last six months 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


Los Angeles @ 


Invites you to plan a WEEK-END in 
luxurious comfort any Friday, Satur- 
day and Sunday. There’s never a dull 
moment at the gay social rendezvous 
of the Southland. Only 5 minutes from 
Union Station in the Heart of Los 


from Future Fund business alone.” 
The company admitted, that com- 
missions would have amounted to no 
more than approximately $100 during 
the last six months of 1937 and only 
$700 for 1938. “But eight years 
later (1946),” it pointed out, “your 
commissions from this profitable side- 
line would have topped $700 a month. 
And by now (spring of 1950) they 
would be over $1,000 a month.” 
Each man was then presented with 
a table of “Future Fund Sales Com- 
mission Possibilities,’ showing how 
his commissions would compound and 
how he might figure his own com- 


California 


e ALL WITH BATHS 
Doubles from $7.00 


pensation with a view to building a 
“Future Fund” for himself—out of 
side-line earnings. 

It was pointed out that these com- 
missions continue to be earned by 
the salesman as long as customers 
continue their payments, which means 
that a man’s income would be main- 
tained at a rather high rate in spite 
of the fact that he might not be 
putting any additional business on the 
books. (See table above.) 

Putting it that way proved a reve- 
lation to many of the salesmen. Says 
Mr. Birr: “We had men go out of 
here saying they were not only going 
to sell their two Future Fund cus- 
tomers a month, but as many more as 
they could, 

Business written to date on the 
plan indicates that, despite the seem- 
ingly small commissions, taking a 
short-term view, salesmen of the com- 
pany are finding the investment of 
extra effort called for by the program 
an attractive compounding income- 
builder for their own future. 


High Spot Cities—Canada 


Please note that on page 144 of the 
October 1 issue where Canadian fig- 
ures were listed, the heading for the 
first column, which was omitted 
should have read: City Index 1950 
vs. 1941 (not 1939 as in the United 
States listings). The other columns 
are directly comparable. Canada’s 
Census of Business was taken in 
1941, while the United States’ Cen- 
sus of Business was for the year 1939, 
which accounts for the difference. 
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Obsolescent market potentials: 


Are they keeping your 


sales costs too high? 


Check your distribution Against 10-year market trends 
in the November 10th SALES MANAGEMENT 


In today’s warm war economy with 
its mounting costs, profits depend 
more than ever on controlling the 
cost of selling. 


And the first question to ask yourself 
about selling costs is: “Does my sales 
effort parallel today’s market poten- 
tials? ... Has my allocation of 
sales budgets kept up with the uneven 
erowth of the nation’s markets?” 
New and important data to help you 
answer this question will be found in 
SALES MANAGEMENT’S Novem 
ber 10th “Survey of Metropolitan 
and Test Markets.”’ Among other 
things, this study will show the ten- 
year percentage gains (1949 over 
1939) for metropolitan markets in 
total retail sales and in food sales, 
general merchandise sales, drug 
sales, furniture-household-radio sales 
and automotive sales. 


Against the percentage gains for in- 
dividual counties and markets, you 
can check your own sales increases 
for the same ten-year period... 
You can check your market by mar- 
ket increases in advertising expendi- 
tures, in number of outlets, in 
prospects being contacted, in number 
of sales calls, in salesmen’s expenses. 


Are you showing above average in- 
creases in sales costs in markets with 
below average gains? Have you 
neglected to boost sales’ efforts 
enough in the new boom markets? 
Are you really tapping the phenome- 
nal growth of metropolitan suburban 
counties? 


Don’t miss the November 10th 
SALES MANAGEMENT and the 
opportunity to match your sales 
strategy with the ten-year trends in 
metropolian markets all over the 
nation. 


| OF MARKETING 


THE MAGAZINE 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Chicago Santa Barbara 
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No use striking 


(ADVERTISING, TOO, WORKS BETTER ON 
A YOUNG, MALLEABLE MARKET) 


ISN'T “BRAND PREFERENCE” really just well-formed 
opinion that Product ‘A’ is better than the others 
in its field? 

And isn’t advertising the energetic shaping of 
that opinion while it is still malleable, formative, 
‘‘hot” for new ideas, new products? 

Is there any question, then, that the active, just- 
married, or about-to-be-married 18-to-35-year age 
group is the place to begin any building of brand 


preference ? 


REDDOOK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


after the iron is cold. 


New Adults... New Needs... New Markets 


What magazine do these Young Adults read? To- 
day the answer is RepBook because REDBOOK’s 
brand new editorial approach recognizes the special 
needs of this age group and serves them in a unique- 
ly effective way. 

Readership studies, circulation gains, reader mail 
all indicate that the new ReEpBook is packing a 


terrific wallop with this all-important target au- 
dience. 


If your advertising is designed for immediate 
sales, no group of people have as many, as urgent, 
needs as REpBOOK’s family-forming Young Adults. 

If you’re advertising to build long-term brand 
preference, no audience is more open-minded, none 
has a longer future buying potential. 

In terms of importance-of-market, circulation 
gains, reader loyalty, dual appeal, visibility, ad- 
vertising impact—all the real basics of media 


stature——Repsook belongs on your list. 


Seeing the slf-inlerett of Young fault / 


THE LIVE-NOW...ACT-NOW...BUY-NOW...AGE GROUP 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


How To Get Dealers 
To Use More Co-op Ads 


Would vou like to have more of 


our dealers use your advertising 
at service or buy more space 
mder your co-op advertising  pro- 


4 


vram.: 

\ large crew of salesmen—each 
one of whom has a money incentive 
s ready to help sell your mat service 
or co-op advertising program to your 
dealers. These salesmen sell adver- 


tising space in thei 
l 


newspapers to 
vocal merchants who are their neigh- 
bors and triends. 

Newspaper space salesmen can call 
on their retail store prospects and 
ve them to capitalize on national 
vertisers’ dealer helps. These sales- 
Dealer Ad-Helps 


“ . ‘ 
Reporting Service, an editorial fea 


men draw upon 


ture appearing once each month in 
Phe Publishers’ Auxiliary, a week 
newspaper published by Western 
Union, Chicago, as an 
information service for some 10.000 


Newspape) 


small daily and weekly newspapers. 
Dealer Ad-Help Reporting Service. 
known as DAHRS, was born as an 
experiment in the fall of 1947 to in- 
form these newspapers as to the ad- 
product — illustrations, 
copy, ete., available to them from the 
nation’s advertisers. 


ats, cuts, 


EDWIN A. SCOTT, JR., joins his 
father, publisher, in Edwin A. Scott 
Publishing Co. He will devote most 
time to Sheet Metal Worker and 
Industrial Sheet Metal. 
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Byron V. Cook, manager of 
DAHRS, points out that any manu- 
facturer or firm, trade association, 
public service organization, or such, 
offering dealer ad-helps for use in 
retail newspaper advertising is eli- 
gible. No one is obliged to do any- 
thing. It is a service free to newspa- 
pers, tree to manutacturers, or to any 
others eligible for listing if they sup- 
ply such ad-helps. 

These things, it is pointed out, are 
accomplished : 


|. Newspapers are better prepared 
to service their retail advertising ac- 
counts, to sell more retail space, to 
fill that space with more effective 
copy. Many newspapers have long 
made use of dealer ad-helps but lo- 
cating the source and procuring them 
never was easy. Now DAHRS sim- 
plifies their procedure, giving them 
the information they need, 


2. Manufacturers are — supplied 


with another important link in the 
chain of forces for better sales pro- 
motion and distribution, Previousl\ 
most firms depended largely on sales- 
men, distributors and direct mail to 
get their dealer ad-mats into print. 
Now DAHRS tells approximately 


10,000 newspapers about them. 


3. Dealers improve their sales as 
they become better retail advertisers. 
This results from the use of more ef- 
fective advertisements which are 
made available to them without cost. 


4+. The ad-helps of more than 
3,000 firms have been brought to the 
attention of the newspapers. 

Here is a quick rundown of what 
newspapers report: A random sam- 
pling of 1,000 newspapers in a recent 
survey uncovered these facts: 86.7% 
are making use of DAHRS; 93.7% 
say requests for proofs and mats were 
handled promptly; 72.2% say the 
material is up to their expectations; 
86.3% of those receiving mats say 
that the dealers use them; 55.2% 
say that dealers paste up layouts made 
from proof sheets; 78.1% sold more 


ADMIRAL RUSSEL STANLEY BER- 
KEY, USN Retired, has been 
elected a director of Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp. He had been 
Chief of Information, U. S. Navy 
and, prior to that, Commander, 
U. S. Naval Forces, Far East and 


commander Seventh Task Fleet. 


retail ads; 39.3% believe ad-helps 
improve the appearance of ads and 
increase their pulling power; 85.7% 
show the ad-help proofs to the deal- 
ers while soliciting business. 

The response of publishers to 
manufacturers: 13.5% requested no 
mats; 25% requested one to three; 
27% four to seven; 8% eight to ten; 
12% eleven to fifteen; 7% sixteen to 
twenty - 1.5% twenty-one to twenty- 
five: 60% twenty-six or more. One 
publisher requested assistance from 
355 manufacturers; two from 50 
each; two from 40; one from 38; 
three from 35: three from 30. 


Typiccl Listings 


This is how the listings appear: 
Avuis-CuaLtmers Manufacturing Company 
—Tractors. 

R. A. Crosby, Advertising Manager, 

Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Mails 3 to 5 ad mats per month direct 
to all newspapers lccated in towns or 
cities where company has dealers. Avail 
able to own dealers and the newspapers. 
Krart Foods Company—Food Produets. 
—Dairy and Salad Products; Confec- 
tions. 

Advertising Department—G. P., 500 
Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois. 
Offers complete Kraft product illustra- 
tions, in mat form only, for insertion 
into all grocery store newspaper ads, 
handbills, ete. 

Kaso Corset Company. — Stork-eez, K- 
boneless, K-line, K-bra, Angel Cake, 
Flatter-U, girdles, brassieres, foundations. 

R. M. Vorhees, 729 Milwaukee, Chi- 

cago, Ill. 
Kabo offers cooperative advertising plan 
—wide assortment of ad mats display 
material—statement and package enclos- 
ures. Company supplies ad mats to pub- 
lisher providing retailer’s name is fur- 
nished with request. 

No listing is repeated. It appears 
once. But the same company’s listing 
will be published regularly if new 
copy with changes is sent to the ed- 
itor, George H. Bechtel, Box 340, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
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SHOW BIZ 


PERSONALITIES OF the entertainment world who 
perform their specialties before the TV cameras 
on Lucky Strike's "This Is Show Business" get 
hilarious "advice" from a panel of wits— 
George S. Kaufman, Clifton Fadiman, Abe Burrows 
——and equally famous guests. The show is seen 
Sundays on the CBS TV network, and on other 
nights over non—network television stations. 


WHEN A MIDDLEWEIGHT fails to flatten a Mono Cup, 


it makes a striking picture and proves that the 
cup is just as strong as the maker says it 

This Continental Can Company advertisement 
attracted wide comment when it appeared in Time 
and Business Week. It was written up in the 
"Copy Chasers" column of Industrial Management. 
The headline was acclaimed a "stopper" by Tide. 
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BATTEN, BARTON, ‘DURSTINE & OSBORN, Ine. 
Advertising 
NEW YORK * BOSTON + BUFFALO + PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND * DETROIT 


CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD * LOS ANGFLES 


GOOD INFLUENCE i 


SURVEY RESULTS show that 46% of all people in t 
New York City remember having seen this series 
of Con Edison ads. They have been running about i 
a year. Of those who have seen the ads, 857 
think Con Edison is trying to do a good job. Of : 
those who have not seen the ads, only 75% think 
Con Edison is on the ball. Advertising can 
influence public opinion! 


+ 


SETH THOMAS Clock Company is one of fi 

nis agency has served for fifteen years or more. 
BBDO began preparing advertising for " 
name in clocks" in 1931. Currentiy, Seth Thomas 
advertising is appearing in home and general 
consumer magazines, marine and music publications, 
as well as in trade publications in the 
electrical appliance, jewelry and marine fields. 
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WILLIAM E. BERCHTOLD, execu- 
tive vice-president, Foote, Cone & 
Belding, is chairman of the Busi- 
nessmen'’s Committee, 1951 Finance 
Campaign of Greater New York 
Councils, Boys Scouts of America. 


Magazine Circulations 
Shown Against Sales Areas 


When a sales executive stacks a 
proposed magazine advertising sched- 
ule against his sales territories, his 
major markets, his distribution pat- 
tern, or the pattern he wishes to de- 
velop, he can now simplify matters 
by using the services of Media Re- 
search, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, 
New York City. 

This firm’s “Consolidated Circu- 
lation Service” shows the circulation 
of each of 60 national magazines, 
county by county, with state and na- 
tional totals. The circulation of each 
of these magazines is also shown for 
each of the country’s 138 top metro- 
politan markets. The counties are 
alphabetized under each state while 
the metropolitan markets are listed 
in order of magnitude. 

These data have been collated, 
printed and issued to subscribers 
every six months for the past year 
and a half. The current report, up- 
dating the first half of 1950, is about 
to come off the presses. Cost of 
Consolidated Circulation Service to 
subscribers is $100 annually. 

In addition, Media Research has 
devised a file with a separate card 
for each county in the country. Upon 
request from an advertiser, any com- 
bination of these county cards can 
be shuffled to give the coverage of 
his sales territory (including divisions 
and subdivisions with totals) by any 
one, or combination, of the 60 maga- 
zines registered. This particular serv- 
ice by Media Research is handled by 
the organization’s staff to eliminate 
possible misinterpretation by clients. 
A nominal fee is charged for this 
service, depending upon the _ prob- 
lem involved. 

Of 28 subscribers to the Consoli- 
dated Circulation Service last year, 
three were advertisers—Johnson & 
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Johnson (See p. 74), Swift & Co., 
and General Electric Co.; 10 were 
advertising agencies including those 
with the largest billings in the coun- 
try; 15 were publishers representing 
the leading national magazines in 
America. 


“TV Progress Report" 
Published By TBA 


The record expansion of the tele- 
vision industry on all fronts during 
the first half of 1950 is pictured in 
detail in a special “TV Progress Re- 
port” just published by the Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Association, Inc., 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
N. Y. 

The condensed, 15-page report 
covers all the major facets of the in- 
dustry, presenting detailed data and 
statistics. 

TV stations: “107 TV stations 
operating in 65 United States cities 
with maximum total of 108 video 
outlets to service the country until 
the lifting of the ‘freeze’ [by the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion |.” 

TV networks: “48 United States 
cities now being serviced by TV net- 
work facilities of which 41 are inter- 
connected by the Bell System TV 
network.” 

TV set production: “An estimated 
3,100,000 TV sets produced in the 
first six months of 1950 with a total 
of 2,612,000 sets shipped to dealers 
in period of January-June, 1950.” 

The TV audience: “TV service 
available to 65% of United States 
families with an estimated 7,500,000 
TV sets in operation by September, 
1950.” 

TV business and advertising: 
“Total of 3,912 advertisers using the 
TV medium on network, spot and 
local levels during the month of June 


with estimated $14,000,000 in TV 


LOUIS J. RIGGIO, formerly assis- 
tant to the president in charge of 
sales and American 
Tobacco Co., now vice-president 
and treasurer of re-named advertis- 


ing agency, Hilton and Riggio, Inc. 


advertising, 


network billings for the first six 
months of 1950.” 

While the TBA report is essen- 
tially a review of the first six months 
of 1950, much of the information is 
extended to September 1 and, in the 
case of network facilities, projected 
to October 1. Thus, stations, net- 
works, advertisers and agencies will 
now have available a reference guide 
with station, network and market in- 
formation both in interconnected and 
non-interconnected TV areas, which 
will remain up-to-date beyond publi- 
cation of the report. 

Prepared and edited by Richard 
Ives, TBA public relations, under 
the supervision of TBA secretary- 
treasurer Will Baltin, the “TV 
Progress Report” is being made avail- 
able to non-Association members at 
$1.00 per copy. 


Veteran Publication 
Re-Dubbed "The V. F. W. 
Magazine” 


Effective January 1, 1951, the 
name of the official publication of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars will be 
changed from Foreign Service to The 
V. F. W. Magazine. 

The original name of the publica- 
tion was given when it was estab- 
lished 37 years ago in 1913. The 
name was chosen because the organi- 
zation, founded in 1899, is composed 
exclusively of campaign medal vet- 
erans of all wars, campaigns and 
expeditions that have been waged 
since 1898 by the armed forces of the 
United States. 

The change in name was officially 
authorized by the delegates attending 
the recent 5list National Encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Chicago. 

‘““‘We were very reluctant to 
abandon the name of a magazine 
that had become so well known in 
veterans’ and advertising circles after 
37 years,” says Barney Yarnofsky, 
editor. “However, careful research 
convinced us that the public in gen- 
eral finds it difficult to identify the 
title ‘Foreign Service’ with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. In 1946, 
when our circulation passed the 1,- 
000,000 mark, we discovered that 
national advertisers were being de- 
nied quick access to specification facts 
in Standard Rate and Data and other 
sources simply because they failed to 
associate the name ‘Foreign Service’ 
with the Veterans of Foreign Wars.” 

The new name, which was suc- 
cessfully tested as a sub-title for the 
past year, will, states Mr. Yarnofsky, 
“simultaneously identify the market 
it covers, thus making it easier for 
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“Marshalling the forces of advertising to 
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help solve national problems and to make 


democracy work better... 


Do you KNow that the forces of advertis- 

ing are engaged today in one of the 

world’s greatest jobs of mass education 
..in the public interest? 

Do you know that these forces for good 
have been released through the vision 
and unselfish cooperation of American 
business — advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies, media owners and others? 

Hundreds of advertising agencies have 
volunteered their planning and creative 
time and facilities. Artists, cartoonists, 
photo-engravers, printers, typographers 
and others have contributed their services. 

Media owners have donated millions 
of dollars in space and time. National 
and local advertisers have sponsored and 
paid for many millions of public service 
advertising messages. 

As a result, the American people are 
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being alerted as never before to the 
dangers which threaten from within and 
from without...the dangers of ignor- 
ance about our American economic sys- 
tem, intolerance, tuberculosis, school and 
teacher shortages, etc. 

And, at the hub of this great public 
service effort is your organization... The 
Advertising Council. 


Advertisers and Media Owners... 
Your Help is Needed! 


Right now The Advertising Council has 14 
programs in operation. The success of these 
programs depends on the public spirited and 
generous cooperation of advertisers and me- 
dia owners. Your help, in the form of space 
or time donations, will mean a lot to us. And 
remember ... What helps America helps 
you! 


Yours for the Asking 


Write for a copy of Booklet 
No. 15. It will give you per- 
tinent information about The Advertising 
Council . . . how it started .. . what it is... 
what it does . . .Or ask for material on spe- 
cific campaigns. Address:—The Advertising 
Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


Published in the public interest 
by 
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ARTHUR WINDETT, appointed di- 
rector of Advertising Services, 
new post at Newsweek, had been 


manager of the Cleveland office. 


space buyers to visualize the market 
being reached.” 

The editorial offices of the publi- 
cation are maintained at national 
headquarters of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Kansas City, Mo. The 
firm of Dan B. Jesse, Jr., & Associ- 
ates, New York City, functions as 
advertising directors. 


“One Call Club:" NAB's 
Membership Drive 


The 1950 membership campaign 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters is being high-geared with the 
first in a series of sales material 
mailings designed to establish Asso- 
ciation district directors as regional 
focal points for a nationwide “One 
Call Club.” 

Announcement of the campaign 
has been made by William B. Ryan, 
general manager of NAB, at a special 
conference held in the board room 
of the Broadcast Advertising Bureau. 
New York City. Robert K. Richards, 
NAB Public Affairs director, offered 
a color slide presentation as one of 
the basic tools in the membership 
campaign. 

Mr. Richards points out that by 
the middle of November every mem- 
ber of NAB will be requested by his 
district director to call on at least 
one non-member for the purpose of 
encouraging that non-member to join 
the Association. 

Each of the 17 district directors 
are being supplied with sufficient 
copies of the NAB desk-top member- 
ship presentation to provide at least 
one to everv “One Call” salesman in 
his area. The presentation, entitled 
“NAB & You,” sums up in 28 illus- 
trated pages the basic operational de- 
tails of every department of the 
Association. It was drawn up under 
the direction of Mr. Richards. 

In addition, district directors will 
receive a complete card file on all 
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non-member stations in their area. 
This file will be used in making 
station assignments to “One Call 
Club” salesmen. 

A preliminary showing of the desk- 
top presentation is being made in 
color slide form at all of the NAB 


district meetings. 


Donnelly Paces Century 
Of Outdoor Advertising 


A century that has seen outdoor 
advertising advance from a trade in 
which rival bill posters battled for 
back-fence locations to its present pos- 
ition as a respected and responsible 
force affecting America’s economy, 
business and every-day living, was 
dramatized on September 26 in Bos- 
ton when leaders of business, indus- 
try, advertising and government join- 
ed in a tribute to the country’s oldest 
advertising family—John Donnelly 
& Sons. 

The 100th birthday celebration at 
Boston’s Hotel Statler was attended 
by more than 600 persons and was 
sponsored by the Advertising Club 
of Boston. Principal speaker at the 
birthday salute was Stanley C. Hope, 
president of Esso Standard Oil Co., 
one of John Donnelly & Sons’ long- 
standing clients. Toastmaster was 
John C. Dowd, head of John C. 
Dowd, Inc., advertising agency. 

Now headed by Edward C. Don- 
nelly, Jr., president, and John Don- 
nelly, vice-president, John Donnelly 
& Sons has grown in a century to an 
organization of 506 employes with 
branches and subsidiaries up and 


down the East Coast. 


EDWARD C. DONNELLY, JR., (right), 
president of John Donnelly & Sons, inspects 
a public service poster the company de- 
signed and posted for the Freedom Train. 


The young founder, John Donnel- 
ly, actually got his start when, in 
1850, Phineas T. Barnum gave him 
the job of posting bills for Jenny 
Lind’s Boston appearance. 

Throughout its history the com- 
pany always has been ready to pro- 
mote a worthy civic or charitable 
cause without charge. Last year post- 
er space donated by the company to 
the public was valued at more than 
$110,000. 

Edward C. Donnelly, son of the 
founder, helped establish the Asso- 
ciated Bill Posters of America to 
improve and standardize service, rules 
on good taste, and serve as a self- 
disciplinary force for the outdoor ad- 
vertisers. 

Organization and standardization 
brought about a change. The stand- 
ardization of the poster panel was 
a major factor. Other requirements 
of the association included careful 
and accurate posting on the date 
named in the contract and selection 
of the best locations for the panels. 
New requirements were constantly 
being added in the interests of pub- 
lic good taste and the effectiveness 
of the message for the advertiser. 

John Donnelly & Sons, as a parent 
company, owns the Donnelly Electric 
and Manufacturing Co., which op- 
erates the sign division and the man- 
ufacturing division. Other subsidiar- 
ies are the Vermont Advertising Co., 
Burlington, Vt., and the Maryland 
Advertising Co., Baltimore ; Consolve 
Advertising Co., Norfolk, Va., and 
the American Co., Scranton, Pa. 


American “Storygraphs" 
Rickenbacker's Life 


“The American Storygraph,” a 
publishing innovation by The 4 mer- 
ican Magazine, will dramatize in 
comic strip form the story of Eddie 
Rickenbacker. The eight-page sup- 
plement in the magazine’s November 
issue, says J. B. Scarborough, publish- 
er, has been “designed to rekindle 
faith in the fundamental truths of 
America and impress upon all the 
need for safeguarding our precious 
freedoms.” 

The “Storygraph” relates Eddie 
Rickenbacker’s career — automobile 
mechanic, racing driver, World War 
I ace, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., presi- 
dent,—to the reality of the American 
dream. 

As a public service The American 
Magazine is making available, at 
manufacturing cost, full-color _re- 
prints of the “Storygraph” for mass 
distribution simultaneously with its 
appearance in the publication. 
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66 e e e 
The immunizer against 


the disease of communism 


is a certain feeling ig ee 


MR. WALTER S. GIFFORD 


“It is the feeling of a man who owns a home, a bank account, an insurance 
policy. It is the feeling that an employee on the Payroll Savings Plan has 
when he gazes at his accumulation of Savings Bonds and realizes that here 
is palpable evidence that he has made a profit on his job—that the profit 
system works for him as well as for his employer.” 


Mr. Gifford has believed in—and worked for— payroll measure the important feeling of ownership shared by 


savings plans for thirty-seven years—since 1913, when, as the Americans who own 56 billion dollars in U.S. 


Statistician of the A. T. & T., Mr. Gifford developed a 
payroll savings plan for the purchase of A. T. & T. stock. 

In 1938, A. T. & T. employees were offered a Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds. 
To date, Bell System employees have invested more 
than half a billion dollars in savings bonds—with a 
maturity value in excess of $675,000,000. 

In upwards of 21,000 large companies, more than 
8 million Americans are investing $150,000,000 in U. S. 
Savings Bonds every month. To the systematic saving 
of these men and women—and the whole-hearted co-oper- 
ation of executives like Mr. Gifford—is due in no small 


Savings Bonds (against 45 billions at the end of the war!). 

Every Payroll Savings Plan is a reflection of the vision 
and enthusiasm of the top executive of the company. If 
he gets behind it, personally, employee participation 
is high—to the benefit of the country, the company and 
the employee. If the interest of the Big Boss is active 
—participation may very well exceed the 50% mark. 
The top man is the key man in a Payroll Savings Plan. 

Get in touch with your State Director, Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department. He will help you 
put in a plan... or he will show you how to increase 
employee participation—without undue effort or high 
pressure tactics. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Depart- 
ment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the G. M. Basford Company and 
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Hickok 
(Continued from page 41) 


special urgency to make the plan 
work. It is their plan. 

Another point: Multiple Manage- 
ment is a practical and invaluable 
training school in which the com- 
pany can develop from within its 
own ranks men qualified to fill ex- 
ecutive vacancies whenever and 
wherever they occur. 

It is training by the case-history 
or problem method as opposed to 
training in theory. When a Junior 
Board member is assigned to a com- 
mittee on a project, he is dealing with 
realities. He must think, dig, docu- 
ment and appraise. He must be able 
to answer all the objections that his 
colleagues on the board can throw 
at him. He must come out with a 
blueprint. The discipline of this pro- 
cedure has a tendency to develop 
men rapidly; through it they get a 
vigorous type of skull practice that 
develops judgment and administrative 
know-how much more effectively than 
they would be acquired by operation 
within the limited perspective of a 
routine job, even over a long period 
of years. 

Through the scope of projects that 
come up for consideration before a 
Junior Board, and through thought- 
ful consideration of them in round- 
table discussion with men from all 
departments, all the “insulation” that 
normally keeps a man in a groove is 


WE’RE GROWING, 
ARE YOU? 


If you have outgrown your job and are 
keen on joining the multi-million mailers, 
I need an administrative assistant to take 
over many of the details of the direct mail 
promotion department of a leading periodi- 
cal located in New York City. Write full 
details of your experience, expected salary, 
personal and professional qualifications. 
They will be treated confidentially, of 
course. Box 2743, SALES MANAGE- 
ee. 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 


HARDWARE SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


Age 32, many years highly successful 
sales management and promotion hard- 
ware and allied lines. 5 figure salary 
and incentive arrangement important, 
but not so important as opportunity and 
full utilization of ability. Write for 
Experience Abstract to: Box 2744, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ASS'T SALES EXECUTIVE 

Available at once. Heavy sales training 
and stimulation experience both direct 
and thru Jobbers as Adv. & Sales Prom. 
spre Present employer oversold—may | 
help to do the same for you? Box 2742, 
— | een 386 Fourth Ave., 
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stripped away and he begins to get 
a picture of the corporate whole. He 
begins to appreciate the inter-depend- 
ency of all departments, the import- 
ance of each in maintaining a sound 
operation and rendering an economic 
service. 

So far as human values are con- 
cerned, Multiple Management makes 
happier and better adjusted individ- 
uals, They know ideas are welcome, 
and they have an outlet for the pre- 
sentation of those ideas. Latent abil- 
ity can come out fast, and be recog- 
nized. The young men say they 
“can feel themselves grow.” 

One of the Junior Board mem- 
bers at Hickok commented on the 
fact that some men, hitherto quiet and 
rather shy, have, under Multiple 
Management participation, sometimes 
surprised their colleagues by “com- 
ing up with the most original and 
sound suggestions’ which became 
the basis of Board projects. 


“Give and Take" 


Still another pointed to the fact 
that the give and take in Board meet- 
ings has provided opportunities for 
executives to relieve themselves of 
the frustration that bothers a super- 
visor when he has a problem in his 
own department which he has been 
unable to solve. Under standard 
company operation, this man might 
hesitate to go to his superior with 
his problem because he might feel 
that a confession of his inability to 
cope with it was a sign of weakness. 
In this sense, a man working with 
a Junior Board of his team mates 
doesn’t have to suffer from a sense 
of insecurity because he can get help 
whenever he needs it without any 
damage to his ego. 

Top management’s appraisal brings 
out another kind of value in Mul- 
tiple Management. 

As they grow, businesses, like boats, 
gather barnacles. Thousands of 
firms are lumbering along under the 
handicap of out-dated routines set 
up at some time in the dim past more 
by off-the-cuff improvisation rather 
than by planned direction. They’ve 
never been critically appraised and 
revised to meet the radical changes 
of a dynamic economy. Today they’re 
just so much dead weight and im- 
pedence to smooth, fast-paced opera- 
tion. Since the basic point of view 
in Multiple Management is that of 
challenge to established ways of do- 
ing things, such a plan tends to 
keep a business from developing 
hardening of the arteries. 

The attitude is one of questioning. 
Why do we do things this way? 
Is there a better wav? Can we find 


new markets, improve customer serv- 
ice, cut our costs, if we take a fresh 
approach? What are other industries 
doing that we can profitably borrow 
and adapt? 

Every thoughtful coporate execu- 
tive in the country can think of 
scores of intra-company jobs that 
need to be done, but are not getting 
done because top management is so 
completely occupied with major 
problems arising out of a restless 
world and a mercuric economy in 
which national defense considerations 
are making business operation chron- 
ically risky and unstable. Multiple 
Management provides a mechanism 
whereby many of these jobs can be 
done and the very process of doing 
is providing insurance against a 
shortage of trained executive talent 
for the future. 

Said Ray Hickok when organiza- 
tion of the Junior Board was an- 
nounced : 

“Today when increased production 
and aggressive marketing are de- 
manded of all manufacturing con- 
cerns for the general good of the na- 
tional economy, we believe it to be 
of utmost importance to increase the 
number of people in our firm who 
feel responsibility for and will par- 
ticipate in management. Younger 
men, especially, must do independent 
thinking in business today. Today 
management can have absolutely no 
patience with ‘yes men.’ ” 


Attracts Talent 


So far as Hickok is concerned, 
there was one “totally unexpected” 
development from some of the early 
publicity that arose in the public 
prints out of the news of the adop- 
tion of Multiple Management. The 
company began to get letters of ap- 
plication for jobs from many well- 
qualified candidates who were at- 
tracted by the career possibilities in a 
company that seemed so receptive to 
new ideas. Like sound training plans 
of other kinds, Multiple Manage- 
ment attracts talent. In these days 
when jobs are plentiful and so many 
companies are losing men to the 
Armed Forces, that’s a sizable divi- 
dend in itself. 

Your reporter put this question to 
Mr. Hickok: 

“How does the idea look to you in 
the long perspective now that you’ve 
had nearly two years’ experience with 
it?” 

His answer was emphatic: “We’re 
only beginning. I expect it to grow— 
and grow—and grow!” 

A postscript: Since Hickok brought 
Multiple Management to Rochester, 
three other Rochester companies have 
adopted it too. 
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COMMENT 


TOO OLD TO SELL? 


“When is a man too old to sell ?” 


That's the title of an article on page 52 of this issue. 
It deals with a problem that bothers all of us. Selling 
alls for mental and physical vigor. In the past five years 
ill the emphasis has been in re-building the sales force— 
with young men. Has this been the right policy? From 
a humanitarian standpoint ? Or even good business ? 


The idea for this article was brought to us before 
Korea sent a chill up our backs as we realized how many 
young fellows we had on our sales forces. Now we know 
f we are to raise and maintain a 3,000,000-man military 
force the sales profession cannot expect to hire only 
vounger people. 


War necessity may cause us to focus attention on the 
problem of keeping older people profitably and happily 
employed in selling jobs. Individually, we can duck the 
problem, but collectively the cost of unemployed older 
people shows up in the unemployment insurance burden 
uid lost markets. 


We suggest you turn to page 52 and see if you agree 
with the philosophy of Mr. Farber, an immigrant’s son, 
who runs his factory with the multi-million dollar orders 
turned in by his “gray beard” sales force. 


SALUTE TO PAUL HOFFMAN 


One of selling’s ablest members has just stepped out of 
one of our Government’s biggest—and tough—jobs. He 
s Paul G. Hoffman, who has just asked to be relieved 
ot his duties as Administrator of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Commission, 


Not many of selling’s top people have been called to 
public service. The Government has been slower io 
ecognize the all-round management abilities of sales 
executives than has private industry. 


In any classification—sales executive, corporation presi- 
dent, Government administrator Paul Hoffman has 
lemonstrated the qualities imaginative leadership. The 
sales profession has been enriched by his direct contribu- 
tions to its field, and his achievements have helped raise 
the standing of this profession in the eyes of the general 
public. 


The United States could use a lot more men like 


Paul Hoffman. 


LEST WE FORGET 


The physically handicapped are one of the grim by- 
products of war, even a small one like Korea. Industry, 
too, daily turns out a substantial number of crippled 
workers, 


Can selling find a place at profitable employment for 
ts share of the people who have lost an eye, a leg, or 


4h arm ? 
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Perhaps the tightening up in the labor supply will 
give the physically handicapped more and better job op- 
portunities than might have been available in a normal 
situation. 


Where could the physically handicapped fit into the 
sales department ? 


Obviously, inside jobs—sales correspondents, for ex- 
ample—are ideal for those without all their faculties. 


On page 73 of this issue there’s a pledge by John F. 
Myers, president, Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., of 
the principles that guide that huge concern and which 
Mr. Myers rightly believes needs repeating at this time. 
Among other things, Mr. Myers pledges that WESCO 
will: 


“Provide intelligent over-the-phone service by seasoned 
‘inside men’ who are experts in their field.” 


A program to awaken the interest of business in this 
huge problem has been undertaken by a Presidential com- 
mittee headed by Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire. The 
Admiral cites these reasons why it’s both humane and 
good business to give the handicapped an equal break 
on employment: 


“Allowing the handicapped to become self-sufficient 
and to play their role on America’s productive team will 
lighten the load on all taxpayers, ease the current tight 
labor market and assist the Nation to meet its goal of 
mobilizing for defense while maintaining the greatest 
degree of civilian production.” 


Why not re-check your inside sales jobs—now—and 
see where you could usefully employ the physically han- 
dicapped ? 


RUSSIAN ADVERTISING 


We're indebted to Professor Henry H. Ware of Col- 
umbia University for a quotation by Russia’s Commissar 
of Food Industry on the role of advertising in distribution. 
‘This is what we learn: 


“NIany people in our country,” according to the Com- 
missar, “have never seen a number of products which 
are being turned out by our food industry ... The other 
day a comrade told me about a collective farmer who 
bought 10 tangerines in a fruit shop and began to eat 
them, skin and all. He took a bite at one, and of course 
did not like it—too bitter! It was then explained to him 
that he must peel it first. He tried it, and liked it. So 
you see we even have to teach people how to eat tanger- 
ines. There are still people to be found who have never 
seen them, as they have not seen many other things. 


“We want the tastes of our workers, collective farmers 
and toilers to develop, so that they should pass from simple 
foods to superior and more nourishing foods. For ¢his 
purpose we must adopt all forms of propaganda, including 
the best kinds of advertising.” 


Watch your step, Commissar, or you'll get yourself 
contaminated with free enterprise! 
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Does your package do only half its job? Does it 
act only as a container? Or does it do a complete job as 


half container .. . half merchandiser? 


Maryland Blue Glass excels in both these vital 
functions. Many famous name brands have proved 
through years of use that Blue acts as a powerful 
advertising, merchandising and selling tool. Blue gives 
your product an air of distinction and quality. 

Blue is easier to see . . . easier to remember. 

Blue displays your product in a way that says, 

“Buy Me!”’ So follow the lead of many famous brands 

. . + pack to attract in Maryland Blue. 


Write for details and samples. 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION 
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~ Consumer-Franchise Plan! 
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Based on today’s selling conditions 
at the critical retail level 


The Chicago Tribune 


y= 


SELLING at the retail level today is 
creating new, difficult conditions for 
the manufacturer. With little per- 
sonal selling in the stores and an 
accelerated trend towards self- 
service, retailers are not interested 
in stocking brands their customers 
are not interested in buying. The 
critical stage of selling has moved 
out of the store and into the 
home. 

To meet the situation the Chicago 
Tribune has developed a sound pro- 
cedure that can build an impressive 
consumer franchise for your brand. 
It can give you an important share 
of day-to-day buying by consumers, 
relatively undisturbed by competi- 
tion, that breaks through the apathy 


Chicago Tribune representatives: A. W. Dreier, 1333 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; E. P. Struhsacker, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17; W. E. Bates, 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26; Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4; also, 1127 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 


or resistance of retailers. Because 
the plan meets the retailers’ cost- 
heightened need for greater store 
volume and faster turnover, it gets 
their support in larger inventories 
and better store display. 

Based on retail selling, the plan 
works at the retail level. It is inte- 
grated with consumer habits and 
retail thinking. It gives you the 
benefit of the retailers’ own promo- 
tion. It gets more efficiency from 
your own sales staff. 

Proved in Chicago, the plan also 
can be employed in other markets. 
It works in the big unit field as well 
as in packaged goods lines. Because 
it is effective in building a measur- 


able consumer franchise, it gives 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


significant value to any dealer- 
franchise plan you may have. 

Here is the kind of a program 
that makes sense to executives who 
bear the responsibility of getting 
immediate sales and those concerned 
with long-term considerations of 
continued company growth and 
earning. 

If you want high annual volume 
and a greater share of the business 
out, you will want to get the details 
of this consumer franchise plan. A 
Tribune salesman will be glad to 
tell you how you can use it in your 
operations to get more sales and a 
stronger market position. Ask him 
to call. Do it now while the matter 


is fresh in your mind. 


